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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF EBENEZER EMMONS. 

By Jules Mabcou, Cambridge, Mass. 

The founder of American palaeozoic stratigrapliy and tlie first 
discoverer of the primordial fauna in any country, Dr. Ebenezer 
Emmons, was bom at Middlefield, Massachusetts, May 16, 1800. 
He received the Puritan education of the communities and fami- 
lies of New England, which influenced him through life, giving 
him an apparent severity and sternness of manners, although in 
reality of a cheerful and playful disposition. Without being in the 
least melancholy, he was distant in his manner, and being deeply 
religious, he enforced in his family strict Puritan discipline. For 
instance, with him * * Sunday commenced Saturday evening at sun- 
down and did not end until Monday morning, and it was consid- 
ered sinf ol to laugh at any time during this interval, " as one of 
his children wrote me. 

Emmons prepared for college at Plainfield, Mass. , under Rev. 
Mr. Halleck, and during his vacations his time was mostly spent 
among the Middlefield and Chester rocks, collecting minerals and 
also making collections of insects and plants. He entered Wil- 
liams college at the age of sixteen, and graduated in the class of 
1820. During his stay at college, he became the favorite pupil of 
C. Dewey, the professor of natural history, and a short time after, 
when a medical student at Albany, he became acquainted with the 
geologist, professor Eaton. 

After graduation Dr. Emmons practiced medicine and surgery 
in Berkshire county- fifteen years, and during that time performed 
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many grave and difficult surgical operations with notable success ; 
be was also considered the most reliable medical practitioner in 
the county. After being appointed professor of chemistry at the 
Albany Medical college in 1838, he continued his connection with 
that institute until 1852, when he resigned his professorship of 
chemistry in favor of Dr. Lewis Beck ( the mineralogist of the 
geological survey of New York), and assumed the professorship of 
obstetrics, in which branch of medical instruction he was eminent. 

But his chief interest was in geology, and as far back as 1824, 
he is mentioned by professor C. Dewey as his assistant for the 
construction and description of ^ * A Geological map of the County 
of Berkshire, and of a small part of the adjoining states," the first 
truly geological attempt to systematize and classify- with details 
the rocks of the Taconic ai-ea. 

From his graduation at Williams college in 1820, Emmons con- 
stantly explored the hills of Berkshire, making always geological 
observations in his constant rambling over the county, as a coun- 
try medical practitioner, and using his opportunities in Williams 
college as lecturer and professor, to survey minutely every part of 
the area of Berkshire. As early as 1828, he was lecturer on 
chemistry at that institution, and in 1833 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of natural history as successor of his teacher, professor 
C. Dewey. I should say, in order not to break his record at 
Williams college, that in 1854, his professorship was called chair 
of natural history and geology, and after 1859 until his death in 
1863, he held the title of professor of geology and mineralogy. 
To Emmons is due mainly all the collections in natural histor}' of 
that celebrated institution of learning. 

His appointment as geologist of the '* Second Distiict' of the 
geological survey of the state of New York, in July, 183G, gave 
the opportunity for the exercise of his power of acute observa- 
tion in the field, and as a classifier of geological data, which made 
his great and just reputation. The state of New York was di>ided 
into districts, and the following geologists were appointed : Wil- 
liam W. Mather for the first district, professor E. Emmons for 
the second, T. A. Conrad for the third and Lardner Yimuxem for 
the fourth. These appointments of governor W\ L. Marcy were 
excellent. Emmons, Conrad and Yanuxem were all three very 
remarkable observers and classificators of the first onier. 

Vanuxeni was the first foreign student admitted without exami- 
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nation at the School of Mines in France, through the influence and 
patronage of general Lafayette, and during his stay in Paris, lie 
profited by the great and unique advantage, then existing, of fol- 
lowing the lectures of such naturalists as : Alexander Brongniart, 
r abb<r^ Hauy, George Cuvier, Geoffroy St. Hilaire, Broehant de 
Villiers and Berthier. Having returned to America, Yanuxem 
devoted himself to mining pursuits, but with a constant lookout 
for geological researches, and it was he who made the first modern 
classification of our rocks, after the old Wernerian classification of 
MacClure. To Vanuxem we owe the discovery of the Cretaceous 
83*stem and the exact classification as Transition strata of all the 
beds r^arded then as *' Secondary" in the states of New York, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia. He saw at once that 
the classification of professor Eaton of all the rocks of the four 
district areas, from Otsego and Tioga to Erie and Niagara 
counties, as very modern secondarj' groups, was untenable and 
incorrect, and to him is due the exact classification of the strata 
of the fourth and in part also of the third district. 

Conrad, a very able conchologist of the Lamarck and Deshayes 
school, called at once the attention * * to the importance of a knowl- 
edge of organic remains'' for the classification of the New York 
strata; and in his first report, of 1836, issued February, 1837, he 
gave a good general classification of the principal masses of strata 
from the Calcareous sandstone of the Mohawk valley to the Onon- 
daga limestone series. Appointed palaeontologist of the state survey, 
he helped to give more details to the classification and nomenclature 
made and used, until he left the survey in 1841, on account of 
poor health, — a great and irreparable loss, which has weighed 
heavily ever since on the progress of American palaeozoic palaeon- 
tology and geology. 

But to Emmons is due the most difficult part of the geological 
survey of New York, and to him mainly^ we owe the ver\' remark- 
able classification of the New York strata into two great series or 
systems, the Taconic system and the New York system. And to 
him also is due the division of the New York system into four 
great divisions or series, the Champhiin, Ontario, Helderberg and 
Erie. 

As soon as appointed state geologist, Emmons searched for an 
assistant acquainted with mineralogy to help him to survey the 
iron ores abundantly distributed in the second district. He wrote 
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to his friend Dr. Cliarles T. Jackson, of Boston, to know if lie 
oould recommend a 3'oung mineralogist for the i)08ition. Jack- 
son designateii the son of a miller of the village of Hingham, 
near Boston, named James Hall, who used to come often to his 
office, bringing witli him minerals to determine and borrowing 
books. Acting on the recommendation of Dr. Jackson, Dr. Em- 
mons appointed James Hall for his assisUint, and during the first 
season of the survey Mr. Hall gave much of his attention to the 
ores of iron in the northern district of New York. 

During the second season of exploration, Dr. Emmons named, 
described, and classified the Potsdam sandstone.^ so celebrated 
since. The first time that the "Sandstone of Potsdam" is used 
in geology is at p. 214 of the second annual report of the **2nd 
Oeological District" of the state of New York, by Emmons, 
1838. Notwithstanding the excellent description given b}- Dr. 
Emmons, never has a well defined group of strata been so little un- 
derstood and so erroneously' made use of. Beds ranging from the 
Paradoxides argillites of Braintree inclusive to the Triassic sand- 
stone of lake Superior, have been referred to it, at random, with- 
out the smallest appearance of identity or even of close affinity. * 

In 1838 Dr. Emmons began to make observations which led 
him in 1842 to create below the Potsdam sandstone the great 
Taconic system, composed of a series of strata twent3'-five to 
thirty thousand feet thick. At first he did not find fossils, but 
two years later he published his memoir on '*the Taconic sys- 
tem " with fossils unknown in any other system and as he says, 
** peculiar to the black and the Taconic slates." The discovery 
of Taconic fossils was made in September, 1844, near Bald moun- 
tain, in the state of New York, and they were published in Decem- 
ber of the same year at Albany, under the names of Atops trilin- 
eatus, KUiptoccphala asaphoides^ Nemapodia tenuissima, and 
Fucoides {graptolites) simplex. It was the first discovery and de- 
scription of tlie Pjimonlial fauna, all the world over ; a discovery 
proved by dates and advocated by Barrande, the first authority on 
the Lower Palieozoic palaeontology. (-'On the use of the name Ta- 



*The idontification of rocks to the Potsdam sandstone of Emmons, 
constitutes a singular chapter in the history of the progress of Ameri- 
can geology. Even to tliis day, we have the curious spectacle of a 
Head of Division of the U. S. Geological Survey who contrives to refer 
to the Potsdam, any strata of the Taconic system, whenever wanted at 
any special and convenient place to suit the purely imaginative and 
.i»ver changing classification of his so-called American Cambrian. 
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conic," by J. Marcou, Proceed, Boston Soc, N, H., vol. xxiii, 
March 2, 1887). 

The volume issued in 1842, at Albany, of the *'Geolojr>' of 
New York, Part II, comprising the survey of the Second Geologi- 
cal District," by Dr. Ebenezer Emmons, gave an excellent de- 
scription of all the strata from the Potsdam sandstone to the ter- 
mination of the Lorraine shales in a grey sandstone called Oneida 
conglomerate and sandstone. In this volume we have what we 
can call the germ of the '* Taconic system," below the " New York 
Transition system," at chapters vii, viii and ix, pp. 135-164. 
With the greatest honest}-, which always characterized the scien- 
tific researches of Dr. Emmons, and with great courtes}*, he made 
apology for stepping over the bounds of the second district and 
encroaching on the first district. Emmons says that: '*lle does 
not expect to be able to give full justice to the subject," only 
claiming " the merits, to a certain extent, of removing some of 
the obscurities which envelope this system of rocks." . . . . " They 
form a belt whose width is not far from fifteen miles along the 
whole western border (of the county of Berkshii-e, Mass.), and 
which extends clearly to the western base of the Taconic range. " 

At the end of the volume, p. 429, we have the most important 

and very well balance<l classification of the palaeozoic rocks in 

New York, which shows how Emmons was able to grasp all the 

difficulties — and the}* were numerous, and some very great — of the 

division, classification and nomenclature of the palaeozoic rocks of 

North America. 

TABULAR VIEW OF THE SEDIMENTARY ROCKS OF NEW 

YORK. 

Taconic Syatc'in Taconic slate, Magnesian slate, Stockbridge lime- 
stone, Granular Quartz. 

Potsdam sandstone, Calciferous sand rock, 
Chazy and Birdseye limestone, Marble of 
Isle, La Motte, Trenton limestone, l/tica 
slate, Loraine shales, grey sandstone, con- 
glomerate. 

Medina sandstone, (ireen shales and Oolitic 
iron ore, Niagara limestone. Red shale, Onon- 
daga salt and plaster rocks, Manlius waicr- 
11 me. 






Champlain Group. 



Ontario Group. 






Heldi'rberg .Series. 



Pentamerus limestone, Dcltliyris slialy lime- 
stone, Oriskany sandstone, Encrinul lime- 

'i stone. Caudagalli grit. Schoharie jrrit, Hel- 

i derberg limestone. 

i Marcellus and Hamilton shales. Tnlly lime- 
Erie Group. -; stone, (tenesee slate, Ithaca and Chrmimg 

r shales and grits. 
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Below. Kiumons adds the Old Red system, the New Red system, 
and the Tertiary or blue and yellowish days of Champlain. To 
Dr. Kniuions are due, the Chazv limestone, the Black marble of 
the Isle La Motte, the Loraine shales, the Champlain group, the 
OnUirio group, the Helderberg series, the Erie group, and finally 
the Taconic system ; achievements which it was given to no one 
in America nor in Europe to attain. 

During the same year, 1842. the final rejK)rt of the third dis- 
trict, by L. Vanuxem. was published ; and in this at p. 13, we 
have a tiibular view identical with the one of Dr. Emmons, the 
only changes being the name Loraine shales, which is replaced 
by Hudson River group, the gre^' sandstone is removed from the 
Champlain division, into the Ontario division, tlie Onondaga salt 
group and the Manlius water-lime are put into the Helderberg 
series. Yanuxem takes special care to sa}', at pp. 12 and 22, 
that the names of Taconic, Champlain. Ontario, Erie and Hel- 
derberg have been giv^n by Emmons, and that "the views of Dr. 
Emmons were cordially embraced and adopted with some modi- 
fications. " The two other final reports of the first and fourth dis- 
tricts, were not issued until one year later, in 1843, and the first 
volume of palaeontology in 1847. The dates and facts signalized 
by Emmons and ^'anuxem fix beyond any possible doubt and dis- 
cussion the priority of the classification and the leading part 
tiiken in it ])y Dr. Emmons. Yanuxem accepted and encouraged 
the adoption of the Taconic system, until his death in January, 
1848. 

The great value of Emmons' discoveries, classification and no- 
menclature, was shown at once by the very violent opposition 
witli which certiiin geologists received them. It is always dan- 
gerous to be too far in advance of your contemporaries ; and Dr. 
Emmons was (piickly reminded that good and acute observations 
are not sufficient in the view of some young ambitious geologists, 
whose knowledge and power of o])servation are not equal to their 
<lesire of notoriety Jis great observei>j. His rcjx^rt of tlie se<.H>nd 
ilistrict of New Vork was atUicked at once l)v Henrv D. Rogers, 
in his -'Address delivered at the meeting of the Association of 
American (Jeologists and Naturalists, held in Washington, May, 
1844.' New York. 1844, at pp. lG-10. who in sul)stance says : 
that the so-called Taconic system was simply the Champlain sys- 
tem ''disguised by some change of mineral type and ])v igneous 
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metamorphosis ; " and from that date until the meeting of the 
Boston Societ}' of Natural History, of October 17, 1860, when I 
made a joint communication with Barrande ' * On the primordial 
fauna and the Taconic s^'stem." the Taconie was considered as 
metiimorpliosed l)eds. *'in the utmost confusion," of the Cham- 
phiin, Upper Silurian, Devonian and even Carboniferous, by 
3Ie88rs. H. D. Rogers, W. B. Rogers, Ed. Hitchcock, W. W. 
Mather, James Hall, W. E. Logan, and J. D. Dana. 

Dr. Emmons' "Taconic svstem " of 1844 with its fossil de- 
scriptions and figures, instead of disarming his adversaries was re- 
ceived with an opposition which from tliat moment took a form of 
persecution, unique in the historj' of geology, even when compared 
with the not very creditable course taken by Murchison against 
Sedgwick. Having inserted in his first volume of ' 'Agriculture 
of New York," as an'' Introduction " necessarv for the understand- 
ing of all tlie soils, a description of the Taconic and New York 
systems, with fine sections, beautiful geological views and fossils, 
Dr. Emmons prepared a geological map, ' ' a rei)rint in the main 
-of the map which accompanies the first reports," with the Taconic 
system colored and made a distinct part of the map. But the 
map was so obnoxious to some of the geological corps of the state 
of New York, that although it was described at p. 363 of the vol- 
ume, and paid for by the state treasurer, it was suppressed and 
remained concealed until 1887. So Emmons did not see it even, 
and he died believing that the map had been destroyed by some 
unknown person. 

I shall not speak of all the malicious acts to which poor 
Emmons was subjected l)y his opponents ; I have suflScientl^' ex- 
posed some of them in my "American geological classification and 
nomenclature," Cambridge, 1888, and in several others of my 
papers published lately. I shall onh' say that : ' ' During the dis- 
cussion upon the Taconic system, when his views were opposed by 
some in a manner which cei-tainl}' to say the least, was not fair, I 
never heard him express a word showing anger, or petulance 
towanl his adversaries," as one member of his familv writes to 
me. And when detailing to me himself the persecution he had 
been subjected to for scientific opinion, in his letter of the 28th of 
December, 18()0, which I have published in part in " The Taconic 
system and its i>osition in stratigraphic geology " {Proceed. Amfr. 
Acad. Arts and ScL, new series, vol. xii, p. 188, Cambridge), he 
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says : * ' I never treated Mr. James Hall unkindly in m}- life. I 
was the instrument who secured his appointment as pala^ntolo- 
gist by governor Marc}'. " The ostracism to which Emmons was 
subjected — being in fact ruled out of American geologists — led 
him to **look upon the subject with a kind of indifference," as he 
says in his published letter to E. Billings, dated Raleigh, Feb. 5, 
1861. ( <* Remarks on the Taconic Controversy," by E. Billings ; 
Canadian Naturalist^ April, 1872). Nevertheless, from 1855 to 
1860, in his ' 'American Geology" and ''Manual of Oeologj'," 
Dr. Emmons maintained sternly his views, his opinions and dis- 
coveries, continuing to give new facts, well observ'ed, as well 
palaeontologlcally as stratigraphically ; and going so far as to 
identify the fauna he had found in his Taconic system with the 
primordial fauna of Bohemia, so well described by Barrande. 

In 1856, a change took place in the curatorship of the State 
Cabinet of Natural History of New York, which was the begin- 
ning of the vindication of Dr. Emmons' opinions and discoveries. 
John Gebhard Jr. , a very inefficient curator, who removed fix)m 
the State collection, in obedience to " order given by Dr. Beck^ 
on an ex-parte statement", the Taconic specimens of Dr. Emmons, 
and placeil some of them in the Hudson River group, resigned and 
was replaced by colonel Ezekiel Jewett. At first, it seemed that 
one opponent of Emmons' had been replaced by another, and 
the first time that Dr. Emmons met the new curator in the Mu- 
seum, he said : "I suppose that like the others you will not speak 
to me and recognize m}- position of state geologist," alluding to 
Gebhard and F. B. Meek, who both avoided Dr. Emmons each 
time iBe entered the Museum. But colonel Jewett was not a man 
to be long influenced by prejudice and unfounded accusations, and 
although influenced at fii*st by his relation and friendship with the 
paleontologist of New York, he was determined to see for himself. 
Being an excellent collector of fossils and a good stratigraphist, he 
soon saw that there was something wrong about the s( ►-called enor- 
mous Hudson River group, and tlie pretended Champlain metamor- 
phosed beds of the Hudson river valley ; and little l)v little, by 
his own observations in the field, and Ills betUir acquaintance with 
the methods of the two parties, he was led to become a strong ad- 
herent to the Taconic system and its author Dr. Emmons, to the 
detriment of the metamorphosed Champlain and enornioiis Hud- 
son River gi-oiip advocated bv the state paheontologist. It t(X)k 
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him two years for the change, but after 1858, colonel Jewett be- 
came the strongest friend of Dr. Emmons, and in his blunt, fear- 
less and military' way of talking, he advocated the Taconic system 
and praised its author. 

Unhappily colonel Jewett's principles were averse to publishing 
anything ; but in his coiTCspondence he took such strong ground 
in favor of the Taconic, sending specimens of the trilobites of 
Greorgia to Billings, to Barrandc and myself, that he contributed 
largely to call the attention of others to the great mistake made by 
the palaeontologist of New York and by the Geological surveys of 
Pennsylvania, Vermont and Canada. From that moment, Dr. 
Emmons was no more alone to sustain his opinion.^ There is no 
doubt that colonel Jewett's well known honesty influenced Bar- 
rande, de Vemeuil, Billings, Agassiz, and myself in the right 
direction. 

Finally, in 1860, came the ** turning point " in favor of Dr. 
Emmons and the Taconic system. Until then Joachim Barrande 
had never seen Emmons' work, nor ever heanl of his discoveries, 
except in a sort of distant echo as being untenable and erroneous ; 
but as soon as he was in possession of Emmons' publications, he 
took his part and became the strongest opponent to the transfer of 
the primonlial fauna above the second fauna as advo<'.ated by the 
palaeontologist of the State of New York, and accepted and main- 
tained boldly by the other opponents of Dr. Emmons. 

Unfortunately, at that moment Dr. Emmons disappeared out of 
sight and reach in the great civil war. Having been state geolo- 
gist of North Carolina since 1851, he left his house at Albany on 
the 2nd of September, 1860, never to return. 

A few quotations from his letters and also from some of colonel 
Jewett, all addressed to me, will give in a few words, the true 
history of the results achieved by Dr. Emmons' supporters. 

Having heard through colonel Jewett, that I had made a joint 
communication with BaiTande before the Boston Society of Nat- 
ural History, on the 17th of October, 1860, in favor of the 



^Professor C. Dewey, the old teacher of Emmons always sustained the 
Taconic system; and a pupil of Emmons, professor R. P. Stevens, of 
Brooklyn, was also a constant supporter. Kut the death of Vanuxem 
and the retirement of Conrad were extremely unfortunate and left the 
field to those who concentrated and united their efforts to disseminate- 
their erroneous views of metamorphic Champlain and of an immense 
Hudson River group. 
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Taconic system, he wrote me from Raleigh, North Carolina, the 
20th of November : *' I shall wait with anxiety the reception of 
your promised paper. You have already, so colonel Jewett tells 
me, stirred up the trio^ Logan, Hall, and Hunt. The latter took 
the colonel to task a few days ago for his belief In the Emmonstan 
myth, as it is called by Mr. Lesley, of Philadelphia." 

In a letter dated Raleigh, January 23, 1861, he 8a3^s : **I am 
under the highest obligations to you for the decided part you have 

taken in the question respecting the Taconic system Mr. 

Meek was afraid of making a call at my house lest Hall might 
hear of it. (Meek was assistant of Mr. J. Hall from 1852 to 
1858, and during his long stay at Albany, he did not call once at 
Dr. Emmons' house, because when taken as an assistant by Mr. 
Hall, he agreed that he would have nothing to do with Emmons.) 
... .1 alwa^'s doubted Hall's ability to make out a thing, for I 
found he made many blunders — has made them all along the New 
York Survey, beginning say, with calling the Helderberg lime- 
stone Mountain limestone, etc. , etc. He lias with great zeal de- 
nounced me in his thinl volume of the Palaeontology of New York, 
just out, and run his statements to prove the error of the Taconic 
4system over forty pages, I am told." (The third volume of the 
Palaeontology of New York was really published in Noveml>er, 
1860 : several copies were already distributed when Barrande and 
Marcous joint paper appeared the 24th of December, 1860, at 
Boston. In the American Journal Sci., Januarj-, 1861, the edi- 
tor announced that in ' ^ the Introduction Professor Hall handles 
with masterly skill the proper classification of the lower horizons 
of life in our planet and that a review of that important chapter 
with the views of Barrande will apjKjar in the next number. " But 
that review never appeared ; the distribution of the official volume 
of palaeontology was stopped and the few copies already distributed 
were returned to the author, and Mr. Hall suppressed all his state- 
ments designed to prove the error of the Taconic system, recast 
the whole of his Introduction, suppressing the forty pages de- 
nouncing Dr. Emmons, and after three years of hesitations and of 
consultations with Logan and his other associates, he finally dis- 
tributed the volume in May, 1862, without giving one word of his 
80 long announced ' • proper classification of the lower horizons of 
life in our planet" as he undei*stood it before the publication of 
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that uncalled for, vcrv troul)lesome joint paper of Barrande and 
Mareou. ) 

P(X)r Dr. Emmons was pi*ovoked in all sorts of ways, and 
treated with the greatt»st contempt. In his letter dated Raleigh, 
December 28, 1 860, already published in part in my paper, * * The 
Taconic system and its position in stratigraphic geology, '* p. 188, 
Cambridge, 1S85, Emmons says: ''In fine, the {jersecution I 
8uffere<l for opinion has been rarely equalled. Rogers said, in a 
Section discussion of the Taconic system, that as for the Taconic 
sysUan it is dead ! dead ! dead ! ! ! with a significant pointing of 
his finger to myself ; and yet, there never was a plainer case on 
the face of the earth. " ^ 

The following are extracts from some of the letters of the hon- 
est colonel Jewett : 

Geolr)Qlcal Rooms, Albany, January 10, 1861. 
My Dear Sut : 

On my return yostorday from a journey I found the pamphlets ( **On 
the Primordial fauna and the Taconic system, by J. Barrande, with ad- 
ditional notes, by J. Mareou,*' Boston, December, 1800.) you were so 
kind as to send mo and for wliich 1 beg you to accept my very sincere 
thanlvs. 

I feel a great interest in the subject you liave so well sustained, and I 
hope that the Taconic system, the most important part of our New 
York section, will no longer be ignored. Taking professor HalPs teach- 
ing without investigation, I taught others that the Potsdam sandstone 

* Thirty-three years later the same spirit with, if possible, an aggra- 
vation of arrogance, inspired the writer of the paper entitled : **A brief 
history of Taconic ideas'- {Ainer. Jr. Sc, vol. xxxvi, Dec. 1888; pp. 
410-427), in which the Taconic system is declared again dead. A pro- 
fessor of geology, graduate of Yale Ck)llege and consequently an old 
pupil of Mr. J. D. Dana, says in a letter to me, dated May 6, 1889: 
*' When after saying for fifty years that a certain thing is dead and con- 
tinuing to bury it during that period, the idea is carried to impar- 
tial spectators that the corpse is quite a lively affair to refuse to be 
buried. My attention was attracted to the Taconic question by the fact 
that, in spite of repeated interments, the Taconic system — like Hanquo's 
ghost — would not stay (|uiet. I was further impressed with the un- 
seemly warmth of the sextons who had so frequently ofliciated, and 1 
was led to study the question In an entirely impartial spirit, and I have 
concluded that Dr. Emmons and yourself were and liave been in the 
right." 

The same year another writcl* attacked Dr. Emmons on every possi- 
ble point; paUeontology. stratigraphy, lithology, classification, use of 
the name Taconic, right of priority, as a collector of fossils, and even 
as to the disappearance of his geological map from the first volume of 
the AgrlcHlture of New York ( *'The Taconic system of Emmons, and 
the use of the name Taconic in geologic nomenclature,*' by C. D. Walcott, 
Afficr. Jr. Scl. vol. xxxv, March, April and May, 1888, pp. 229, 307 
and 394.) 
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was tlio okiest sedimentary rack In the State, until I was obliged by 
ocular demonstration to acknowledge I was wrong, and as far as in my 
power I have corrected the error ; and of course I feel it my duty to as- 
sist professor Emmons to the extent of my ability ; and I was delighted 
to learn he has more powerful and efficient friends. 

I was pleased to learn your opinion tha|i the Potsdam" sandstone 
should be placed in the Taconic, for I have ever thought it belonged ta 
the Bottom rocks, 

I should be very happy to see you in this city and show you 

among other things the fossils collected from the Taconic system. 
I am, dear sir, with great respect your obedient servant, 

E. Jewktt, 

Jules Marcou, Esq., Boston. Curator Nat. Hist. 

Ocologlonl Rooms, Albany, January 23, 1861. 
My Dear Sir : 

Please accept my very sincere thanks for your kind letter and valued 
work on "Geology of the United States and the British provinces of 
North America," Boston, 1853, which came yesterday. 

The '* Geology of " I read carefully soon after it was published 

but was so stupid or unfortunate as to think it a work of great value 
and still continue in the opinion. I was not surprised that it was at- 
tacked by professor Hall — no work of the kind escapes him ♦ ♦ ♦ 
But just now ho has enough on his hands to sustain his false theory in 
relation to our rocks and ho will find it a herculean labor to keep out of 
sight more than ihrve-fnui'ths of our sedimentary strata. I am told 

* * * that he now thinks more of stratigraphy and less of palaeon- 
tology than before Sir William E. Logan published his letter! (Re- 
marks on the fauna of the Quebec group of rocks and the Primordial 
zone of Canada addressed to Mr. Joachim Barrande," Montreal, 3rd 
January, 1861). He observed that if Sir William's account is true 
geology is all afUmt. We shall probably see in the March number of the 
Journal of Science some fine special pleading. (A letter of Mr. Hall to 
the Editors, continues his opposition to the "scheme of Barrande in 
reference to the successive fauuie of trilobites, as established in Itohe- 
mia and the rest of E\iropo.*') 

I have little doubt but Emmons will cordially agree with you in rela- 
tion to the Potsdam sandstone. I luid a talk with him on the subject 
and the trilobites of Owen from it and now think his opinion agrees 
with mine. He is exceedingly obliged to you for the very efticient as- 
sistance you have rendered him. Emmons is a man of sterling worth 
and integrity and by having been i)laced in a wrong position by sharp 
practice' and numeiivering in a lawsuit where he was only a witness, 
has been the ln'st altuscd mfln in America, and all without eaiis(\ [It 
was in n'gard to a jjublication of a great (Jeologieal Tabular view for 
the selio(>ls of New York.] 

Hall says that Sir William (f^ogaii) has not endorsed the Taconic sys- 
em : hut as you obs<'rve he will hv obliged to do so. His letter to Bar- 
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rande is rather crusty, and in bad grace, and no wonder, as he reviewed 
the ground in 1859. Then Hall was his paIa3ontological dictator, as he 
has been through the whole survey, but he could not resist the over- 
whelming truths produced by Billings. 

I am, my dear sir, very truly your friend, 

E. Jewett. 

J. Marcou Esq., Boston. 

« 

QetiloqUml Rooms, Albany, Oct. 17, 1861. 
My Dear Professor : 

I am highly gratified and obliged to you for your active assistance to 
<lispel errors and do justice to science and to a most worthy man. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Mr. Billings speaks of you in the highest terms both personally aud as a 
man of science. We hear nothing from Emmons ; he will feel grateful 
when he learns that you and BHlings have devoted your talents to sus- 
tain him. I hope very soon to hear from him and will let you know at 
once. 

I do not understand French well enough to write to Barrande, and I 
beg you to offer him my highest regards and thanks for his valuable as- 
sistance in exposing the errors of our palaeontologist of the state of New 
York and doing Justice to Emmons and his friends. 

I am very truly your friend, 

E. Jewett. 

Professor Jules Marcou, Boston. 

Geological Rooiiis, Albany, January 27, 1862. 
My Dear Professor : 

Many thanks for your most exceUent paper on ** the Taconlc and 
Lower Silurian rocks of Vermont and Canada," November, 1861, Bos- 
ton; nothing for years has given me more pleasure, for it fixes unalter- 
ably the long disputed facts. ♦ ♦ ♦ Dr. Emmons will owe you and 
Billings great gratitude for your noble and generous assistance, and as I 
used all my efforts in his behalf ♦ ♦ « I offer you my most cordial 
and sincere thanks. 

I do so want to communicate the news to our honest and good friend 

Emmons ! but he is not to be corresi)onded with, and sealed up by the 

Rebellion. When he comes back had we not better get up an ovation 

for him to let mankind know his worth and merit? He is one of the 

most modest and unassuming men I ever saw. ♦ ♦ « Let me again 

thank you for the very efficient and lucid labor in the cause of science 

And truth. I am very truly your obliged and sincere friend, 

E. Jewett. 
Professor Jules Marcou, Boston. 

In July, 1861, I received from Ban*ande a large bundle, con- 
taining thirt}' copies of his ' * Documents anciens et nouveaux sur la 
faune primordiale et ie systeme Taconique en Amerique," twelve of 
which were addressed to Dr. Emmons. It was impossible to com- 
municate with him and I sent the bundle to colonel Jewett, who 
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tried in 1862 and 18C3 the sending in different small installments 
of only one copy each of Ban-ande's important memoir and my 
two papers of 1861 and 1862. ,As his wife succeeded in reaching 
him in 1863, it is probable that Dr. Emmons saw our three papers 
and that he was cognizant before going to his gi'ave that Barrande 
had established beyond any doubt and forever, his claims as the 
discoverer of the Primordial fauna and the right of American geol- 
ogy to name the strata containing it <*the Taconic system." 

As I have said before, the mjisterly and extremely important 
memoir of Barrande, * ' is a model of clearness, of straightforward^ 
opinions on the Taconic system, as well stratigraphic as palseon- 
tologic, and the most honest protest ever published on an}' contro- 
verted geological question.'' (''Barrande and the Taconic Sys- 
tem," by Jules Marcou, Amkr. Geologist, February, 1889, p. 
120.) 

I cannot end better my exposition of Dr. Emmons' great 
achievement, than in translating the last paragraph of Baniinde's 
chapter ''Observations generales sur la faune Taconique," at p. 
297 ( Loc. cit ) in which he says : ' - If the distinction of different 
local horizons in the primordial faima is one da}- pointed out in 
North America — even without any regard to the present classifica- 
tion and nomenclature — the name Taconic Sy stein will not have 
re-echoed in vain in both hemispheres." 

Good and great Barrande, his noble words will always remaia 
and be quoted by all geologists, and the two names of Emmons 
and Barrande are attached forever to the oldest fossiliferous strata 
of our world. They are the discoverers and they are the classifi- 
cators. 

In order not to interrupt the exposition of Emmons' Taconie 
system and its special fauna fii*st discovered by him, I have neg- 
lected to speak of his work in another field of geology ; for his ac- 
tivity was not entirely confined to the oldest strata. Emmona 
Wiis appointed state geologist for North Carolina in 1851, and 
commenced the work January, 1852. In November of the same 
year he presented his ''First Annual lleiK)rt, ' in which he de- 
scribed and referred to their right place the coal fields of North 
Carolina, classifying them as the Ciiuivalent of the Lctten-Kohl 
( Triassic systi'ui ) of German}'. 

In 1856, Dr. Emmons published his "Geological Report of the 
Midland Counties of North Carolina,'' llaleigh and New York, 
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another work of the first order, on account of the excellent figure* 
and descriptions of fossil plants of the Triassic types and of ver- 
tebrate remains. He completed the palseontological part of his 
North Carolina discoveries the following year in publishing hia 
Part VI. of ** American Creology," Albany, 1857, devoted en- 
tirely to fossil animals and plants of the Permian and Triassic 
systems of the Atlantic slope. In it, Emmons describes the 
oldest mammal yet found under the name Dromatherium sylvestre. 
All the drawings made by his son, E. Emmons Jr. , are well exe- 
cuted, being accurate and far superior to all the figures of other 
fossil plants published until then and even since in North Amer- 
ica. We can add that later publications on the same subject 
made by the U. S. Geological Survey are not superior in any re- 
spect, as well for the drawings as for the descriptions and deter- 
minations ; and that Dr. Emmons' works on the Triassic flora of 
North Carolina remain the standard and authoritative publications 
on American palseophytology. Dr. Emmons also was very sue-, 
cessful in his important and valuable reports on the agriculture of 
the states of New York and North Carolina, seven volumes of 
which were issued between 1846 and 1860. 

The painful strain put upon him, a northern man and loyal to 
the Union, by the great civil war, was too much. In some of his 
letters to me, he says : **Our political institutions tremble. The 
South is really in hostile attitude to the North." *^The politi- 
cal condition under which we are living in the South is quite op- 
pressive. I cannot but look with great fear upon the results of 
agitation, and it unfits me for work." Ill health soon confined 
Dr. Emmons to his plantation, Brunswick county, where he died 
on the 1st of October, 1863, surrounded by his wife and son. 
His remains were brought home and interred in the Albany Ilural 
Cemeter}'. All his valuable papers, field notes, maps, books, 
etc. , left in North Carolina after his death, in a supposed safe 
place, were lost and are probably destroyed. 

The portrait given is from a small daguerreotype taken in the 
early time of the art, and is the only likeness of him. 

The letter reproduced by photo-lithograph}' is a fair example of 
his writing and signature. It was addressed to professor Jules 
Marcou, Chestnut street, Boston, Mass. 
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PrBLicATioxs" OF Dk. Ebenezer Emmons. 

1824. — A sketch of the geology and mineralogy of the western part of 
Massachusetts and a small part of the adjoining states, by Chester 
Dewey (Auier. Jr, Sri. vol. viii, pp. 1-60), — the first paper in which 
Dr. Emmons is quoted. Professor Dewey says : "Dr. E. Emmons, 
of Chester, from whom 1 have received many valuable remarks on 
the rocks," and also : ** Most of the minerals of Middlefield and 
Chester have been discovered by Dr. E. Emmons, of Chester, an in- 
defatigable and acute observer." From Dewey's paper we learn 
that Dr. Emmons read before the Lyceum of Natural History of the 
Jierkshire Medical Institution a paper upon "Th«^ Minerals of 
Middlefield and Chester," and that professor Dewey made use of it 
for his catalogue of *' single minerals," pp. 31-60 at the end of his 
memoir. As the Lyceum of Berkshire never published anything, 
very likely Dr. Emmons' first paper was never published in full, 
and all we know of it is through professor Dewey. In fact. Dr. Em- 
mons collaborated to such an extent, for the observations and the 
geological map of the "sketch" of Dewey, that it may be said with 
justice that it is a joint paper of Dewey and Emmons. 

1824. — Notice of the granitic veins and beds in Chester, Mass., by E. 
Emmons (Amrr. Jr. SeL, vol. viii, pp. 250-252). 

1826. — Description of the Grevilleanum serratum, a new genus belong- 
ing to the order Musci, by Lewis C. Beck and E. Emmons {Ainer, 
Jr. ScL, vol. xi, p. 183). 

1834.— Circulation in vegetables, by E. Emmons (Ainer. Jr. ScL, vol. 
xxvi, pp. 99-103). 

1834. — Birds of spring, time of appearance in Willianistown, Mass., 
1831-33, by E. Emmons (Amer. Jr. Set., vol. xxvi, p. 208). 

1835. — Strontianite in the United States, by Ebenezer Emmons, with a 
note by C. U. JShepard {Ainer. Jr. Sri., vol. xxvii, pp. 182-183). 

1836. — Notice of a scientific expedition to Nova Scotia, by Prof. E. Em- 
mons {Arrwr. Jr. Sri. vol. xxx, pp. 330-354). 

1837. — First Annual Report of the Second Geological District of the 
State of New York, by Prof. E. Emmons {C(>mmunic(ttion from the 
Governor^ relative to the Oeologiad Survey of th^ Stute^ to t/ic Assem- 
bly. Assem. No. 161, Albany, 1837, pp. 97-153). 

1838. — Report of B. Emmons, Geologist of the Second Geological Dis- 
trict of the State of New York {Communuuttiim from the Gov- 
ernor, relative to the Geohxjicul Survey of the Nfok', to the Assemr 
bly. Assem. No. 200, Albany, February 20, 1838, pp. 185-252). 

1839. — Third Annual Rei)ort of E. Emmons, of the Survey of the Second 
Geological District {Communi^'ation from the Uarernnr, relative to 
Vie Geological Survey of Vie Statey to the Assembly. Assem. No. 
27.5, Albany, February 27, 1839, pp. 201-239. In the same paper- 
Assembly No. 275 — there is a ComtimnhuUifni fr<nn Messrs. Em- 



iCaptain A. W. V(>K<les and professor J(»sepli F. James have aided me for the 
titles of papers by Dr. Kmnions published in two j)eriodi('a]s: "The American 
Mag. and Repositoiy " and "The American Quart. Jour, of Atfriculture." 
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mo^ui and Hall, rclativo to a place of deposit for the different spec- 
imens collected by the (Jeologists, pp. 5-7.) 
1840. — Fourth Annual Report of E. Emmons, of the Survey of the Sec- 
ond Greological District {Communication from, Die Governor, iratis- 
mltting tteveral reportx reUitive to tfie Oeologlcal Sttrvey of the State, 
t*) the Assembly. Assembly No. 50, Albany, January 24, 1840, pp. 
259-353). 

1841. — Fifth Annual Report of Ebenezer Emmons, M. D., of the Survey 
of the Second Geological District (Communi/'ation from the Ooi>- 
enwr, transmuting seiyeral reports rekttlve to Uie Geological Swrvey of 
the State, to Hie Assembly. Assembly No. 150, Albany, February 17, 
1841, pp. 113-136). 

1841. — Memoir of the Geological Survey of the state of Delewarc: in- 
cluding the application of Geological observations to Agriculture, by 
James C. Booth, A. M.; a review by Prof. E. Emmons {Tlie Ameri- 
can Ma^. and Repository of useful literalure; devoted tct science, Ittei'- 
oMireand art, and enibelllslied wUti numerous engravings. Edited by 
John S. Wood M. D. and Barnabus Wood, vol. i, pp. 77-79, Albany, 
Sept. 1841. Only two volumes of this rare publication were issued,, 
for the year 1841-1842). 

1841. — Geology of the Montmorenci, by Ebenizer (Sic) Emmons, D. M., 
with one woodcut. {Amer. Mag. and Rep., etc., vol. i, pp. 146- 
150, Albany, November, 1841. Reprinted in The American (ieol- 
OOI8T, August, 1888, vol. ii, pp. 94-100, Minneapolis.) 

1841. — Utility of Natural History (extract from a lecture delivered in 
the Albany Medical college), by E. Emmons, M. D., Prof. Nat. 
Hist. etc. {Amer. Mag. and Rep. etc., vol. i, pp. 163-165, Albany^ 
December, 1841). 

1842.— Geological Observations by Ebenizer {Sic) Emmons M. D. 

{Amer. Mag. and Rep. etc., vol. ii, pp. 5-9, Albany, January, 1842). 

Dr. Emmons says: *' In the November number of this magazine I gavo 

a brief account of the rocks at the falls of Montmorency." In this 

number he gives some additional remarks in relation to those rocks 

more particularly on their lithological characters, their extent and tho 

changes in position sinc<i their deposition and the period when those 

changes took place, under the sub-head, I. Lithological characters. 

II. Extent. III. Dislo<ation and changes of position. IV. Period or 

era of those dislocations, with two woodcuts. 

1842. — (rcology of New York, Part II, comprising the Survey of the 
Second Geological District, by Ebenezer Emmons, M. D., Professor 
of Natural History in Williams College, pp. 437, fifteen plates, 4to, 
Albany. 

1842. — Topography. (Jeology, and Mineral resources of the State of New 
York, by E. Emmons {A (iazett<:cr af the State nf Nciv York; Al- 
bany, .1. Disturnell, editor, ^farcli, 1842, pp. 5-25. Reprinted in 
part by A. W. Vogdes in Thk Americ.vx Gkolo<.ist, vol. ii, pp. 
352-355, November, 1888, Minneapolis). 

1842. — Uesohitions on the subject of Drift, by Prof. Emmons {Reports 
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of Uw First, Second, mid Third Meetings (if Vu* AsmiclntUtn of 
American Oeologlsts and NaturalUts^ at Boston, in 1842, p. (>(). Bos- 
ton, 1843). 

1843. — Metamorphic changes by artificial heat, in Potsdam sandstone, 
by Prof. E. Emmons {Amer, Jr. ScL, vol. xlv, p. 14()). 

1843. — Rain-marks in tho Potsdam sandstone, by Dr. Emmons (Atiwr. 
Jr. ScLy vol. xlv, p. 316). 

1844. — The Ta<'onic system; based on observations in New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, Vermont, and Rhode Island : by Eb<»nezer Em- 
mons, M. D., Professor of Natural History in the Albany Medical 
. College, Albany, pp. 68, six plates, 4to. 

184.">. — The Ainerlcitn Quai'terly Journal of Agriculture ami ScienrCj 
conducteii by Dr. E. Emmons and A. J. Prime, vol. i, Albany, 1845, 
contains the following geological articles by Emmons: 1. Beds of 
oyster s1h*I1s on the Hudson river, pp. 315-219; 2. Phosphate of 
lime and other fertilizers in the older rocks, pp. 219-221. 

1846. — Agriculture of New York, by Ebenezer Emmons, ."> vols, and 
plates, Albany, 1846-18.54, 4to. 

Chapter V of the first volume, **the Taconic system," and Chapter 
VI, **the New York system," contain the best and most important 
classification and description of the strata of the state of New York, 
pp. 45-204. At p. 361 of the first volume is the ** Description of the 
Geological map," which was never distributed with the volume, Ik»- 
(!ause the map was concealed until 1887. 

1846. — The American Quarterly Journal of Agriculture aiul Science^ 
conducted by Dr. E. Emmons and A. J. Prime, vol. ii, Albany. 
1846, contains : 1. Drift and changes in the position of soils, by E. 
Emmons, pp. 26-33 ; 2. On the supposed Zeuglodon cetoides of Prof. 
Owen, by E. Emmons, pp. ,59-63; 3. Agricultural geology, by E. 
Emmons, pp. 1-15 and pp. 180-198. 

Vol. Ill, conducted by E. Emmons and A. Osborn, Albany, 184(>, 
contains :* 1. Agricultural geology of Onondaga county, by E. Em- 
mons, pp. 161-192 ; 2. Structure of Granite Mountains, by E. Em- 
mons, pp. 207-210; 3. De«tcription of some of the bones of the Zeu- 
glodon cetoides of Prof. Owen, by E. Emmons, pp. 223-231, one 
plat^. * 

Vol. IV, conducted by Dr. E. Emmons, A. Osborn and O. C. Gar- 
dener, New York, 1846, contains: 1. Some of the mineral resources 
of New York, by E. Emmons, pp. 27-.50: 2. Mineral and agricul- 
ture resources of New York, pp. 199-202; 3. Remarks on the 
Taconic system, containing in part the discussion upon this subject 
at the meeting of the Association of American Geologists and Nat- 
uralists, September, 1846, pp. 202-209; 4. C(niuhu'ln nerneuUiln, 
sp. Emmons, 2 figures, p. 330. 

1847. — Tlie American Quarterly Journal of Agriculture ami ^ck/t^c, con- 
ducted by Dr. E. Emmons and A. Osborn, vol. v, Albany, 1847, con- 
tains: 1. The limestones and lime, pp. 65-113; 2. No coal in the 
New York rocks, pp. 12.5-129; 3. Reply to Prof. Adams* remark'on 
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the Taconic system in the Association of American (reologists and 
Naturalists, at the Boston's meeting of 1847, by Dr. Emmons, p. 
21:?; 4. Report from Mr. Vaniixem, on the Taconic system to show 
that tliey are rocks intermediate between the primary rocks and the 
Potsdam sandstone ; and Mr. S. S. Ilaldcnian read a report show- 
ing tliat Atops trlllnc4ttus and TrUirthrufi beckil were not identical ; 
p. 213. (The report of Vanuxem was never published, but Halde. 
man's report was published by Dr. Emmons at pp. 194-19.'> of vol. 
V, Aincr. Qwirt. Jr. Agriculture 4nid Sc) 

1848. — On the identity of the Atopn triUneatus and the TlirUii'thrwi 
hci'hii (Green), with remarks upon the Elllptoceplmlus asaphoidcfty 
by Professor E. Emmons (Aincriean AHSoeiatlon Advancanent of 
Science, vol. i, first meeting held at Philadelphia, September, 1848, 
pp. 10-19, Philadelphia, 1840). 

1851. — On Aliments, by Professor E. Emmons (Ainerlcan AssocUxtUrn 
Advancement of Science, fifth meeting, held at Cincinnati, May, 
1H.")1, pp. 90-91, Washington City, 1851). 

1851. — Remarks upon unconformability, by Prof. Emmons (American 
Aasoclation Ailvanccment of Science, sixth meeting, held at Albany, 
August. 1851, p. 2.56, Washington City, 1852). 

1851. — Remarks on the origin of stratification, by Dr. Emmons (Ameri- 
can AsN(u'i4ition Advanrcmvnt of Srlence, sixth meeting, held at Al- 
bany, August, 1851, p. 299. Washington City, 1852). 

1852. — Report of Professor Emmons, on his geological survey of North 
Carolina. Ilis first Annual Report. Executive Document, No. 13, 
Raleigh, November 22. 1852, pp. 182. 

1S55. — .\inericaii geology, by Eben<v.<'r Emmons, vol. i, Part I, Albany, 
1855, pp. 194 and onr i)hite. 

1850.— (Jeologieal Report of the Midland Counties of North Carolina, by 
Ebenezcr Eniunuis, Nrw York and Raleigh. October 1, 1856; pp. 
:i52 and i:i plat<'s. 

1857. — AuK^rican goology. by Ebeu«'zer Emmons, Part VI, Albany, 1857; 
pp. 152 and 12 ])lates. 

1857. — Fossils of tli(^ sandstones and slatos of North Carolina, by E. 
p]mmoiis { tinier. Assoc. Adv. Sriciur, <'leventh meeting, held at 
Montreal, August, 1857: pp. 70-80, Cambridge. 1858). 

1S58. — American geology, by Kbenezer Emmons. Part II, Albany, 1858, 
pp. 251 and 19 plates. 

1858. — The ehemieal constitution of (MTtain members of tlu' Chatham 
series in the valley of Di'ep riv<'r. North Carolina, by Dr. E Em- 
mons ( Amcr. AssiK'. Adv. Scicucc, twelfth nnM'ting, held at Balti- 
more May. 1S5S: pp. 2'M) 2:i2, Cambridge, 1859). 

1859. — Manual of (JecMogy, by Ebenezor Emmons, pp. 297, New York, 
1859. A second edition, wltli additional notes at pp. 280-281, was 
issued in ISOO. 

1859. — Remarks on the iiead of Clepsysaurus found in Chatham county. 
North Carolina, by Prof. Emmons (Proceed. Acad. Nat. Sciences^ 
1S59, p. 151, Philadelphia). 
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1859. — The Drornathcrium sylvestre, Emmons, from tli<' coal of 
Chatham county, North Carolina; and remarks on the debitiimini- 
zation of coal, by Prof. Emmons {Proceed. Acad, Nat. Sciences, 
18'>9, p. 102, Philadelphia). 

IHOO. — Agriculture of North Carolina, Part IT ; by Ebenezcr Emmons, 
Raleigh, March 1, 1860, pp. 112. 

1800. — North Carolina Geological Survey, Part II, Agriculture, by 
Ebenezer Emmons, State Geologist, Rah'igh, May, 1800, pp. 0."). 

1872. — Mr. E. Billings has published a letter of Emmons' addressed to 
him, in his paper: "Remarks on the Taconic controversy," p. 13 
{CanacJlan NaturallM, April, 1872). 

1880. — Mr. J. Marcou has published a letter of Emmons addressi»d to 
him, in his paper: **Sur les coloniesdans les roches Taconi(iucsd««s 
bords du lac Champlain,'' pp. 19-20 {Bull. Soc. (jeoloqfque France. 
vol. ix, November, 1880). 

1885. — Mr. J. Marcou has published eight h'tters of Emmons add?*ess<'(I 
to him, in his paper: '*The Taconic system and its position in 
stratigraphic geologjl'' pp. 184-191 {Pntceeth Amcr. Acad. Arts 
and Sciences^ new series, vol. xii. Decemb«'r, 1881, Cambridge). 

PosT-soRiPTUM. — Although thirty years have elapsed since Dr. 
Emmons left Albany for North Carolina, never to return alive, 
and it is twenty-seven years since his <leath, the opposition to his 
discoveries and views has kept the character of disingenuousncss, 
and covert persecution to his adherents shown from the beginning, 
forty -five years ago. 

Finding it impossible to deny an^' longer the priority of his dis- 
coveries, the aim of liis opponents has taken the round-about way 
of denying the exactness of his observations, the correctness of 
his determinations and descriptions of fossils, as well for the 
primonlial rocks and fossils, as for the Trias of North Carolina. 
It is not that the number of his adversaries has increased; on the 
contrary it has remained stationarj'. while the number of adher- 
ents to Emmons' views has increased ten-fold from what thev 
were in 1808, notwithstanding the death of Emmons, Barran<lc, 
Billings, and Jewett. But the same spirit of lowering the 
national recorfl of American geolog}', and of throwing dust into 
the eyes of those who cannot see and judge for themselves in the 
field, of the value of arguments put forward, has continued to 
this day its unworthy work. 

The number of original an<l well trained observers is still too 
limited on this continent, and the ground to cover is too great. 
So it is still relatively an easy task — although not so easv as it 
was in 184G — to make such combinaticms of unscrupulous geolo- 
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gist^ as to obstruct and delay the general aceeptiince of the great 
work of Knimons. 

After the intervention of Barrande in favor of I)r. Emmons, all 
his (U'ities were at sea, swimming in ever>' direction to eseai>e 
from their untenable position of the transfer of the primordial 
fauna above the second : but at the same time taking good care 
to ignore all the obsen^ations of Emmons and his friends. How- 
ever, all their efforts at chissification have (continued to be most 
helplessly incorrect ; they have oscillated from one error to another, 
and they have done nothing during the last thirty years but to nul- 
lify all the time what they have proposed themselves, changing 3'ear 
after vear their curious classifications and nomenclatures. All 
their creation of great faults — such as in the rear of the citadel 
of Quebec, in front of the citadel, in the bed of the St. Lawrence 
river, at Wolfe's cove (culled a jirofound fault), east of forts Nos. 
2 and 3 ( called an overlapping fault ), at Cape Rouge, St. Foisr, 
Quebec (^ity, island of Orleans, Montmorenc}' Falls, Washington 
<*ounty, New York ; Georgia, Vennont, etc. ; their creation of 
great and continuous S3'nclinal and anticlinal axes; their crea- 
tion of fosiliferous limestone-conglomerate with Calciferous fossils 
in the matrix and Lower Taconic fossils in the pebbles at Pointe 
Lt' vis, which are not at all conglomerates : their creation of 
<'(jiiival(iu*y and synchronism of stratii. such as Pointe Lc^vis, 
Pliillipsburgh. Fort Cassin and Shoreham groups identified with 
the normal and typical Calciferous of the geological surve}' of New 
York : the citiid(»I hill of (Quebec identified with the Trenton of 
^Montniorencv falls ; the Taconic slates of Emmons eastward of 
Albany, composed of 5, 000 feet of strata without the true Lor- 
raine fauna and containing a supra-primordial fauna, identified 
with the 1,000 feet of the typical Lorraine shales, etc.; all such 
<Teations and empirical explanations are mere expedients. Being 
unable to agree among themselves on anything acceptable without 
suppositions absoluti'ly baseless, they arc reduced to call to their 
bclj) Hritish classilicators and Hritisli paheontologists, who ignored 
the primordial fauna and all the true stratigraphial sequence of 
the Lower i)aljeozoic roeUs. until Barrande went to their islands, in 
lsr)0. to point them out. 

15ut pa.ssionate men, as well in ^eolo^TN as in anv other human 
pursuit do not see the triu^ character of their position, and it is 
useless to exj)eet a reasonable surrender of mistakes une(iualle<l 
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^nd unique in the history of geolog}* which class those wlio made 
them at a ver^- low level as observers. They have eujoyed and 
still enjoy to a certain extent popularity, however mistaken tliey 
■are in their observations and classifications, and they do not in- 
tend to resign it. It is reserved to future generations of Ameri- 
-can g(H>logists to render justice and honor to the memories of those 
"who have suffered during all their lives for progress and truth. 

Cambridge J Mass., April. 1890. 



ON THE CHEYENNE SANDSTONE AND THE NEO- 

COMIAN SHALES OF KANSAS. 

By F. W. Cbaoin, Topeka, Kansas. 
(Continued from October Number). 

In portions of the Kansas counties of Kiowa, Comanche, 
•Clarke, Meade, Ford, Pratt, Barber, Harper, Kingman, McPher- 
son, and Rice, and overlying the Cheyenne sandstone wherever 
the latter occurs, ma}' be seen remnants of a geological stage 
which is of especial interest ; first, because it is one which was 
<iiscovei*ed in Indian Territory, and announced as found there, 
thirty-five 3'ears ago, b}' Prof. Jules Mareou, but which, as an 
American formation, has been ignored by the rank and file of 
American geologists from that day nearly to this ; and again, be 
cause its American geography, stratigraphy, and palaeontology 
are still very imperfectly known. 

This is the Neocomiau. It includes, in the southern Kansas 
-district, a series of marine shales, with subordinate sandstones, 
shell-conglomeraUis, and shell breccias, situated between the base 
of the Dakota and the summit of the Cheyenne sandstone. Over 
a large part of this district, owing to erosion of one* or both of 
the latter fonnations, the Neoeomian rests upon tlie Triassicor is 
overlaid directly b}' the Tertiary. Its shales are usually light 
drab or buff in the upper portion, and of a dark slate color in the 
lower. The most conspicuous feature of its outcrop is the hori- 
zon of dark slate-colored shale. The color of this horizon 
has led to much useless prospecting for coal. LigniU*. in- 
<leed, oft«n occurs in it in seams, fragments, and pockets, but is 
nowhere found of such (|uality and (luantity as to be practically 
available as a fuel. 
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Its outcrop in Kansas is mostly linear and ver}' irregular. Be- 
ginning on northern tributaries of the Medicine Lodge river in 
the northwestern part of Barber county, it extends up the valley 
of that river to points on the headwaters a few miles north and 
west of Belvidere ; thence to the west, in an irregular southeast- 
erly directed loop, to a point in the bed of Bluff creek, Clark 
count\% a few miles above Vanhem ; and thence southwest to a 
point on Crooked creek, Meade count}', near Odee. West of 
these points, it passes beneath the upland. It reappears in the 
Public Land between the Cimarron and the North Fork of the 
Canadian in the region where these streams most closely approach 
each other. This and some limited occurrences in the divide be- 
tween the Red Fork and the Cimarron, south of Avilla, connect 
it with the Canadian and Washita river district in which it was 
first recognized in its true relations in 1853 by Prof. Marcou. 

Of the two divisions into which the American Xeocomian can 
be more or less distinctly separated in Texas, only the older, the 
Fredericksburg of Prof. Hill, is present in Kansas. The actual 
contact of the Dakota series uix^n the Fredericksburg division is 
well shown near the heads of Bear creek and the Little'Sandv, in 
Clark countv, and of the Medicine Lodore river and several of its 
branches in Kiowa county ; the latter district locally yielding 
characteristic Dakota leaves in abundance. It is less perfecth' 
shown bv the contact of remnants of a Dakota ledti:e entombed in 
Loup Fork calcareous sandstone at the point where the trail from 
Dodge City to Camp Supply descends from the divide north of 
Ashhind. At the Blue Cut hill, »^. S. W. of Belvidere, in Kiowa 
county, and on many high points in this and neighboring counties, 
l)oulder- remnants of the Dakota sandstone overlie the Fredericks- 
burg shales and usuallv bear incrustations which unmistiikablyindi- 
cate their release from the Loup Fork calcareous sandstone. We 
have thus clear evidence of the former deposition of Dakota 
sediments uix)n those of Fredericksl)urg age over this region and 
of their subsequent removal from most of it by erosion. At the 
West Bear creek locality, in Clark county the superimposed Da- 
kotii shows a thickness of not less than tifty feet ; on the Middle 
Branch of the ^ledicine Lodge, it has a thickness of not less than 
seventy. 

The thickness of the Xeocomian series in Kansas is variable, 
but proi)abIy nowhere exceeds 150 feet. This maxiuiimi is ap- 
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parently reached in Kiowa county, south of the Medicine river. 
In the higli bluffs of Bluff creek, below Vanhem, it measures 
nearly as much. At man}' localities it ranges between 60 and 100 
feet. North and east of the Medicine river it becomes thinner. 
In portions of Kingman, Harper, Barber, Comanche and Clark 
counties, the Neocomian has been entirely eroded from areas where 
its former presence is attested by numerous specimens of Gryphma 
pitcher i and a small Gryphma which is perhaps distinct from the 
latter and fragments of characteristic shclM)reccia. North of 
Sharon both of these forms of Grypluea are included abundantly 
in the Loup Fork conglomerate, together with shell-breccia and 
fragments from the Cheyenne and Triassic sandstones, showing 
the w^orking over of the Mesozoic rocks b}- the Tertiarj' lake 
waters. 

The dip of the Neocomian series, as a whole, like that of the 
Chevenne Sandstone, is eastward and southward. Individual 
strata are subject to considerable undulation, and may dip for a 
short distance in any direction. 

In Kansas, the Fredericksburg shales rest everywhere upon the 
Cheyenne sandstone or upon the Triassic red-])eds, with the possi- 
ble (but, I think, improbable) exception of one or two localities 
in 3IcPherson and adjoining counties, where the absence of 
Cheyenne sediments from beneath a part of the Fredericksburg 
ma}', at some point, l>ring the latter directly upon the Permian 
shales and limestone. 

The sections given l)elow will afford an adequate idea of the 
prevailing character and local variation of the Neocomian of 
southern Kansas, and of its relations to older and more recent 
formations : 

BELVIDERE SECTION. 



No. 

Top 

of 

hill. 



Api'Rox. 
Thickness 

IN KKET. 



Description. 



2r>-30 



2 



4<)— r»o 



(This liorizou overlaid in neighboring hights with Tertiary 
i'onglomerate.) 



Liglit olive-brown or yellowish-brown earthy sliale. with iiu- 
meron.s layers of gh)ssy, purple-red (Jstrea frankliin breccia, 
in w hich large specimens of Oryphaa yltaheri are im bedde<l. 

Same as No. 1 ( from which it is elsewhere not separablt*, and 
here not sharnly so), hut with additional thin^ layers of hrown- 
yellowish calcareous san(lst<me, which are in part barren, in 
part chan^red with valves (»f two or three small undetermined 
fq>ecies of bivalve mollusks, and sometimes with (Jstrea 
rranklini. 
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No. 



3 



4 



Al'I'ROX. 

Thickness 

IN KKHT. 



BELVIDERE SECTION.-CoiitiimtMl 



Description. 



15-20 



5 



6 



7 



: Shalessiiniiar to tlioBeof N(KS. 1 and 2, but becomiusr darker 
below and tliiiH imperceptibly (grading into tlie upper uartof 
those of No. 4: intercalated througrbont with bands of hard, 
3r>— 40 5*r^>>a^**ou8, yellow limestone ; the latter usually chargred lieav- 
ily witli molluscan-shells. among which. Cyprimena crassa, 
(Jardium kansiisenHe, Ostrea franklini, Tumtella marnochiU 
vai'. belviderei, and an Anchura allied to A. ruida are the most 
a bundant. 

Dark, slate-colored, carbonaceous shale, weathering into 
8cale>like chips^ witii occasional yellow and brown streaks, often 
impregnated with sulphuric acid and charged with beautiful 
radiate and rhomboidal selenite crystals, witli occasional bands 
of dark, arenaceous limestone (sometimes compact sandstone ) 
containing fossils apparently identical with some m No. 3 and 
thin bands of lignite. 

A gray shell-conglomerate composed mastly of moUuscaii— in 
part, of other Invertebrate— fossils of many species. Gryphma 
x'ATiK., EfogyrafiaheUata^ Trigonia emorui.Iaonearca vuIgarU, 
C'ttrdiuni belmderei, Cyprimeria gradata, Turritella ruamochii. 
Ammonites acut(t-carinatus, A. pedernalU, and a iSerpula^ like 
»v. intrica, are some of the more abundant forms. 

The Cheyenne sandstone.— Obliquely laminated, mostly inco- 
hort-^nt sandstone, conmionly grey, or grey and yellow, but often 
goi-geously decorated with crimson, purple, scarlet, oraii^, 
20—40 yellow, brown and other colors. Sometimes im|)regnated with 
sulphur ( chiefly in the uuper part ), which often incrusts its ex- 
posures with a yellow "olossom. It contains fragments and 
bands of lignite, and silicified cycads and conifers. 

Fine. soft, brick-red sandstone, marlstone, and shale, forming 
lure the summit of the pre-Cretaceous *' red-beds," and of sup- 
posed Triassic age. 
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Bedsides tlic more chiiracteristic species above noted, the follow- 
ing are the forms tlius far found in No. ,3 of the Belvidere Section : 
Gn/p/t<t (I jn'tr/trri* Mori. J Same, var. foniiculata White, Neithea 
fjuiiK/uf'rnsfatu 8hy. , ( ? ) Plicafula arenaria Mk. , Lioceramua sp. , 
LitHojpsis sp. , ( ? ) Ntiruhi sp. , Remomdia fcrrissii Cragin, Trujonin 
tmon/i Con. , Curdrum s[x ( (piite distinct from the abundant C. 
kfiusftsf use (Mk. ,) Ci/prina tuafa M. & H. , Phohidomyd { .^ ) 
elegtiHs, ( ?) }fnctr<i s\). ^ (?) Glohicoucha elevata Shum., Nvri- 
tinfi sp. , Turrit clhi mfircor/tii White (typical), Amminn'tiS aruto- 
carina fits, and a numl)or of forms of undetermined genera. 

Similarly in No. 5, occur the following forms, in addition to 

those above given : Ostrra dilutiana L, , Auomia tellinoides Mort. , 

^4. iinjrutiirui Mort. , Nvithea qniuqaentstata Sby. , Piniuj sp. , 

(jrrvilhn Sp. (allied U) (!. a)tcrp.s Desh. ), Modioli burlingfonensis 

Whitf. , Li/nnpsis sp. , Jdnumrrd (?) tipjxma Con., Cardunn 

*()f this spet'ic's two spcciuiciis before me diffrr in no resi)eet. save in 
their more triangular outlinr. from the analogous (J. mufoniof the Euro- 
pean Neoeoniiaii. 
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JnUfiiium Shy., (?) Gouhlta* sp.^ Pholadomya sanctfi -stt hen Koem.j 
Liophthn protexta Con., Homomya alta Roem. , Scalar in sp. , ( ?) 
Lithofror/i us ap.y »,nd seyeraX other genera not yet satisfactorily 
t1etermine<i. No. 5 has also yielded a specimen of coral of the 
family Astrceidce^ and several casts of large sigmoid burrows 
<lenzitoid in cross-section ), supposed to be those of a Nereid 
ivonn. 

The CV/?y/m?>i designated in No. 5 as (\ hflvulerei is allied 
ijide Marcou ) to the Neocomian C, cornneiia until J)'Orl). 

BLUE CUT MOUND SECTION. 



No. 



Top 

of 

hill. 



Api'kox. ' 
Thickkkss 

I.N KKKT. I 



Dkmcription. 



On and alxmt the snmmit of the mound are scattered a few 
ifra^nents of Loup Fork calcareous sandstone and numerous 
1>oulders (the largest 6—8 ft. long) of dark-hrown Dakota sand- 
stone. 



20 



Upper part with houlders of Dakota sandstone ; lower part 
withdehrisof brown-and-purple-handed. often hollow, concre- 
tions of clay-ironst<me, associated with yellow clay-shale. No 
fossils detected. 



2 



3 



\ 



20 



25 



10-15 



1 Greenish-yellow clay-.sha]e with plates of ligrht. yellowish - 
brown t*> rust-colore<l .sandstone having: clay-ironstone concre- 
Ition-roughened faces; hoth clay and stone containing very lar^o 
Jirvvhsea pitcheri. Oatrenfranklini also appears sparingly in 
[the lower part. 

Olive-grey or olive-brown to yellow or huff earthy clay-shales 
with numerous thin strata of OMrea /ra/*A7i«i breccia, contain- 
ing some mostly rather large specimens of (wrpphapa pitcher i. 
(SupiMJsed equivalent of No. 1 of the Belvidere Section.) 

■ Forming upper thml of the oast fare of the "Blue Cut." 
;Siinihir to No. a lithologically. hut graduating l)elow into the 
dark shale of No. 5. 



5 



25— .'JO 



Ix)wer two-thirds of east face of "Blue Cut." Dark slate- 
colorodor bluish-black shales with bands of shell-conghunerute, 
the shale containing, in the lower part most abundantly: 
(Juprinipria cronna, Turritelhi mdrnorhii, var., helriderei, iJar- 
(huw, koitMaseuHe. Leptosolen helviderei. Amman itex belrifterci, 
AmmoniteH arutn-can'natitH. Exouyra Hahellato, Gryphfi'a 
piti'livri, and Ostreu franklini.—tiw latt«r, with some O'r. 
pit'hi'ri and an occasional Exotj.jiahelhtta, making up several 
, stony layers of shell-conglomerate three to ten inches in thick- 
ine.ss. 



Most characteristic of No. 5 are several small forms of 
Oriiphcea ranging from au inch to an inch and a lialf in hight. 
One of the commonest of these, save for the characteristic sulcus 
seen on the posterior slope, bears striking resemblance to the 
-Jurassic (i. nrrwita { Inrami). This feature, however, belongs 
-especially to G. pitrluri. Such a combination of characters in 
one variety perhaps points to the origin of the latter species from 

♦The interior features of this very common shell are obscured in the 
specimens thus far collei'ted. Prof. Miircou thinks it. an Antarte. 
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a small gryphjvan, the American analogue of the former. An- 
other prominent variety has the beak much less produced and the 
umbonal slope radiately grooved or striated. 

No. 5 yields also a species of Pol3'zoan and vertebne of a 
plesiosaurid. 

The Gryphica of the lower part of No. 2 of this section are of 
remarkable size, ranging from three to four inches in hight, and. 
at a locality nearh' a mile east of the Blue Cut, equall}' large ones 
occur at tlie same horizon. One of the latter reaches a hight of 
four and three-eighths inches ; it is of the typical triangular form. 

Nos. 4 and 6 of the Belvidere section, followed up the ^ledi- 
cine Lodge river and Otter creek, can be traced to within a!)out a 
furlong of the Blue Cut,* where they pass beneath the level of 
the Otter creek vallc}', the horizon of the sandstone probal^l}' pass- 
ing under the Blue Cut at a depth of between thirty and forty 
feet below the fl<5or of the cut. 

On the north slope of a ravine which skirts the Blue Cut mound, 
and but a few rods distant from the latter, occur, in yellow shales, 
laminae of yellowish grey sandstone, or arenaceous limestone, con- 
taining numerous small, rostrate, entire-margined bivalves of im- 
determined genus, with occasional specimens of Cnrdimn hmi- 
snsvnse, Cyprimeria cra^sa^ and a rather large species of Juort n/- 
mus. Of these forms, the first characterizes No. 2 ; the three 
latter. No. 3 of the Belvidere Section. In its lithology and in the 
state of preservation of its fossils, this horizon res(;mbles No. 2 
of the Belvidere Section. It probably represents a passage-hori- 
zon between Nos. 3 and 2 of the Belvidere Section. It has not 
been detected in the Blue Cut Mound section proper, where, if 
present, it is probably to be found in No. 4, the fossils of which 
are still unexamined. 

The above-mentioned contact of the DakoUi upon the Neocom- 
ian is shown in the following section of the bluffs near the lu^ad 
of AVest Bear creek in Clark county : 



♦Tlu' *' Hlue Cut" is on the lino of the C. K. & W. Railway, a f<'\v 
miles S. S. W. of i^elvidon^ The Helvidere Section includes a ravin*-' 
and a Jiill at tlie top of the same. Iialf a mile to a mile nearly due south 
of Helvidere. 
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UPPER WEST HEAR CREEK SECTION. 



No. 



' Approx. 
'Ihickness 

IN FKKT. 



Description'. 



IxmpFork Tertiary calcareous con&rlomerate. 



2 



3 



40 



Dark brown to yellowish Dakota sandstone. 
I meagre fragments of dicotyledonous leaves. 



containing 



20-30 



4 



75-90 



Grayish white clay.interstratified with horizontal and oblique 
beds of .soft yellowish brown sandstone, varying" to arenaceous 
clay more or less abundantly charged with clay-ironstone con- 
cretions, the latter locally so abundant that nearly the entire 
thickness of the horizon becomes one compact and massive 
ledge of clay-iroiLstone concretions. Fragments of G.pitcheri 
in the basal portion, which is, in fact, a transition to No. 4, are 
the only traces of fossils. 

Blue and yellowish fp-ay or brownish shale ( the upper 20 or 
30 feet usually yellowish or olive gray and the lower part blue, 
but the blue color often prevailing nearly or quite to the upper 
limit ), with selenite crystals and thin plates of arenaceous 
shaly limestone in which (^chiefly in the upper part of the 
series^ occur Oryphfea pitcneri, Gryphma resicuiaris Lam., 
Trigonm pmoryi, 0»trea franklin i, Jt^holadomya sanrta-nabfe* 
Cardium hillanum, C kan^aaeuxe Idoncnrca vulgaris, and 
species of ^/'«miV7, /«oceramM«, Cyprimeria, etc,, too obscure 
for specific identification. 



I have not been able to separate No. 4 of this section into dis- 
tinct palaeontologic liorizons. Here, as elsewhere, tlie lowest and 
darkest portion of the dark horizon is void of fossils or nearl}^ so. 

The prevailing pattern of the Grypluca piffheri of this locality 
is different from that of the Belvidere and Blue Cut mound dis- 
tricts. In that of the latter localities the tendency in the 
outline of the larger number of specimens is toward an isosceles 
triangle ; in that of the Bear creek specimens what may be called 
the '' bowl'' of the valve tends to a circular outline, from which 
the umbonal region is prominently produced. Specimens some- 
what approaching this type occur also on the upper part of 
Thompson creek in Kiowa county. Of Gri/pluea vesivuJaris, I 
have collected one typical specimen only. This specimen, from 
near the top of No. 4 of the West Bear creek section, seems 
specifically identical with that figured by Pnjf. AVhitfield in 
Monograph IX of the U. S. (ieological Survey ( PI. lA', Fig. 1), 
and still more closelv agrees with the form illustrated in Fi":. 1, 
Plate IV of Marcou's Geology of North America under the name 
Gryphcea dilataUi^ var. tnctinwarit. Certain forms ofiGrf/phcra 
occurring on Bear creek lead me to suspect that it would be possi- 
ble to collect a series of forms connecting pifcltrr^wlth cfsicularis. 
The Ostren fmnkh'ni of this locality is chiefly of a large and 
thick variety, offering marked contrast to the thin and fragile 
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form that prevails in Kiowa county. The Bear creek Inocrramu» 
is identical with that seen at Belvidere, and near the Blue Cut. 
The absence of Tum'telln here (complete, so far as yet observed ) 
is noticeable. 

On Bluff creek, also in Clark county,* we again find the Neo- 
comian well develope<l. Passing down the valley, we first meet 
with it in the be<l of the creek not far below the old ( Peter Hend- 
erson ) crossing of the Camp Supply trail. It is here ov(irlaid 
with Tertiary ; but at the Thomas ranch, three miles further up 
the creek, occurs a limited outcrop of soft, gra}^ to yellow and 
red sandstone, which is probably a ledge of the Dakota. The 
outcrop below the Camp Suppl}* trail is largely blanketed by the 
sand and gravel of the channel. It consists of slabs of blue 
laminated sandstone, associated with blue and 3'ellow clay mud 
( the latter evidently water-soaked shale ) and containing obscure 
fossils, among which I have recognized Gryphoia pitcher!, Tri- 
gonia enioryi, Idonearca vulgaris, Cardium hillanuin, and obscure 
forms supposed to be Cardium kansasense, Cgpriineria, Mactray 
a radiatel}' ribbed Ostrea, and a large areolated Polyzoan. Im- 
mediately below Vanhem occurs a ledge of shell-breccia of Ostrea 
franklini, Gr. pitche.ri, etc. 

Half a mile lower down the creek occurs a forty or fifty foot 
bluff of Neocomian shale ( of the usual olive-gray to yellowish 
color in the upper part ), with arenaceous laminte in some of which 
Ostrea franklini so abounds as to form a breccia, while others, 
less crowded with fossils, contain this form together with Gr, 
jntcheri, Tr. emoryi, Card, hillanum, (\if primer ia, etc. Other 
laminae consist of cone-in-cone having curious, circular, shallow, 
funnel-shaped depressions, concentrically ribbed with reversed im- 
brications. The funnels commonly vary from an inch to four or 
five inches across, and lu'e, perhaps, a fourth iis deep ; some have 
raised bonlers of uniform width and are of remarkable symmetry'. 
Cone-in-cone is, in general, a common structure in the shales of 
the Kansas Neocomian. 

Some three miles below Vanhem the bluffs form a large amphi- 
theatre, the east bluff rising 2(»0 feet above the creek-bed with 

♦For important facilities afTordod mo by Henry Fares, Esq., of Fares* 
Ranch, in aid of jny lareoloffical reconnaissance of Clarl< county, I would 
here make grateful acknowledgement. 
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greiit abruptness, and offering, at the southern end, the following 
section : 

BLUFF CREEK SECTION. 



I Appkdx. 

No. : ThICKNKSS 
IN KKKT. 



1 



2 

3 

K 
5 



I)KS<'RIPTION'. 



Lake Marl slope. 



50 



Loup Fork calcareous concretionary jjrit, with remains of 
Mastodon, Aphelops, Hipparion, etc. 



Fossils mostly of the commoner Neocomian sorts— not separated 
into faunal horizons. 



Neocomian shale«, li(;ht olive brown to yellowish frra^' in the 
jpper third of its thickness (which is also more or less arena* 
40 oeous), bec(miin8r ^lulually bluish or dark sUte-colored below. 



8-10 
76—00 



Soiled grraylsh brown sandstone, of soft earthy texture, with 
slitjrht admixture of dark earth or shale. No fossils observed. 



Dark (olive-brown to blue-black) Neocomian shales, nearly 
barren of recogmizable fossils, and based on the Triassic Red- 
beds. 

A portion of No. 4 of the Bluff Creek section, at the lower end 
of the '* amphitheatre, " is cut off from the main stratum and 
stands as a rapidly- wasting pinnacle. This, and certain features 
of the outcrop of the stratum in the bluflf itself, remind one of the 
Cheyenne Sandstone, and the occurrence of such a stratum so far 
above tlie base of the series indicates a pailiial return to the 
physico-geographic conditions under which the Cheyenne sand- 
stone was formed. 

At a pomt a few miles below the *' amphitheatre " on Bluff 
creek, and about a mile above the entrance of Hackberry creek, 
the base of the Cretaceous is marked by a shell-bed wliich has 
close lithological resemblance to No. 5 of the Belvidere section, 
but is more or less colored by material incorporated from the Red- 
beds. The prevailing fossils in this shell-bed are Trigoma emoryx 
and Ostrea diluviaiia^ the stratum being a breccia chiefly of the 
former shell, with an arenaceous matrix, and occasional specimens 
of Exogyra Jiabellata, Idonearca vulgaris^ etc. Fifty to seven- 
ty-five feet above this shell-bed and separated from it by a 
slope, there outcrops a second arenaceous gi'ay shell-rock, 
in which the fossils are very obscure, but whose litho- 
logic resemblance to Belvidere 5 is perfect, and which yields 
the large sigmoid worm-burrow of the latter. Its horizon 
is appan»ntly close to that of the uiifossiliferous stratum 
of earthy sandstone seen in the Bluff creek -amphitheatre " (Xo. 
4 of section). 
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Tlie occurrence here of two strata lithologically and palseontoi- 
ogically like Belvidere 5, one l)asal, the other median in the series, 
and the association of the latter with a sandstone not unlike the 
Cheyenne, gives some color to the supposition that whatever be 
its pala?ontologic relation to the upper Jurassic, the Cheyenne 
sandstone should at least be considered stratigraphically a mem- 
ber of tlie lower Cretaceous. Indeed, at the point of disappear- 
ance of the Cheyenne stratum near the Blue Cut, may be seen in- 
dications of a change in the character of the stratum, as if it 
were a premonition of a giving place of tlie sandstone to shale, 
by which latter the sandstone is at other places more or less in- 
vaded. 

Of the county of Comanche, the Neocomian series is best de- 
veloped in the northeastern part, where it resembles that of the 
adjoining part of Kiowa county, l)Oth lithologically and in the 
abundance of Cyprimeria crassa, Turritella, and associate fossils 
of the Belvidere Section. The horizon of the small Gryphcea 
combining features of G.. pitcheri with those of G, arcuata ( No. 5 
Belvidere Section), also appears here between the Cheyenne 
sandstone and the black shale ; but the fossils are often poorl}' 
preserved, by reason of the excess of sulphur, iron, and g3psum. 
The black hill south of A villa, which I have crossed, I have never 
found time to examine ; but I have casually observed Gryphcea 
pttcfifrij Ostrea frankUui^ Cyprimeria rnissa, etc., as among its 
fossils. The wide separation of this hill from other outcrops, and 
the numerous loose specimens of Gryphcea scattered about to the 
west and to the northeiist of A villa, taken in connection with the 
outcrops on Elk and Mule creeks, testify- to the former existence 
of the Neocomian series over the entire countv, and to its subse- 
quent extensive erosion. 

Loose Gryphcea. and Exogyra also occur in the western parts of 
Harper and Kingman counties. 

It was, till recently, supposed that the Neocomian formation did 
not occur north of, nor indeed quite to, the Arkansas river. In 
my '* Geological Notes on the Region South of the Great Bend 
of the Arkansas," (^«7. I), p. 87, Feb. 1881)) I announced the 
discovery of a supposed Comanche outc^rop on the west line of 
McPherson county. This locality has l)een insufficiently exam- 
ined, but is characterized by yellow to blue-gray shales with layers 
of Ostrea frauklini breccia and other stony layers in which Car- 
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diutn hansasense occurs, together with Turritelia inanwvlni^ var. 
belviderei, and a species of Neritina ( apparently identical with 
that from Belvidere ), and one of Dentalium. With others of 
the normal form, occur frequent specimens of the Turritelia, in 
which the apical region is remarkably produced and attenuated. 
Bands of red and 3ellow ochre occur here. One or two similar 
outcrops occur in the east part of Rice county. 

1 have used the older name, ** Neocomian,'' in preference to the 
later one, *' Comanche," throughout in this article because, as it 
seems to me, there is no member of the American Cretaceous 
which is so clearly referable to a European chronologic equivalent 
as the series of shales here passed in review. The name ' ' Chay- 
enne' sandstone," herein applied to Belvidere 6, is used merely as 
a temporary convenience. It is quite likely to becH)me, when the 
palseontologic and stratigraphic relations of No. 6 are better 
known, a synonym of '* Trinity Sandstone, " as the latter will 
perhaps become *^ Potomac" and that, at length, '*Wealden'* 
or *' Purbeck. " 



EXPLORATIONS IN ALASKA. 

[The scientific expedition sent out last springr. under the joint auspices of the 
National Geoerraphic Society and the United States Geologrical Survey, for tho 
purpose of exploring the retfion about Mount St. Elias, Alaska, has returned. Mr. 
Russell, who organized the expedition and had charge of tho work, is now in 
Washington. The party consisted of Israel C. Russell, geologist; Mark B. Kerr, 
topographer, both members of the Geological Survey ; E. F. Hosmer. general as- 
sistant, and seven camp hands, hired at Seattle, Wa.sh.. of whom J. H. Christie 
was foreman. Owing to uncertain health Mr. Hosmer returned home from the 
first camp.] 

All arrangements for camping in an unknown country were 

completed at Seattle early in June, and on the 17th the expedition 
saileil for Sitka on the steamer Queen, one of the excursion boats 
plying regularly between Puget sound and South- Alaska. The 
voyage to Sitka furnished an opportunity for seeing the fine gla- 
ciers of Taku inlet and Glacier bay, thus serving as an introduc- 
tion to the still more wonderful icefields about mount St. Elias. 
On arriving at Sitka the members of the expedition were trans- 
ferred at once to the U. S. S. Pinta, under the command of Capt. 
Farenholt, who had previousl}' received instructions from the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to take them to Yakutat bay. 

The Pinta reached the mouth of Yakutat bay on June 25. The 

3 
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bay is a broad, deep inlet extending more than thirty miles inland, 
and it was the plan of the expedition to begin wort near its head 
on the west shore. The weather being thick, Capt. Farenholt did 
not think it advisable to take the vessel up the bay, and the voy- 
5ige had to be made b}' means of boats and canoes in a driving 
rain stonn. Tlie actual base of operations was reached on June 
28, and the studying of the geolog}' and geography of the region 
began at once. 

" AVhen the storm passed away," says Mr. Russell, *' we found 
ourselves on a wild shore, encumbered by icebergs and at the im- 
mediate base of a majestic mountain range, trending southeast and 
northwest. Along the southern base of the mountains there is a 
plateau some thirty miles broad, divided by the waters of Yaku- 
tat bay. Our task was to explore and map the country from the 
bay to St. Elias, and as far beyond as practicable. Excursions 
were begun at once to the neighboring mountains and glaciers, 
and up Yakutat bay as far as the floating ice would allow a 
canoe to travel. 

* ' One of these excursions took us to an island at the head of 
the bay, which we named Grand View island. From its summit, 
which rises boldl}' a thousand feet above the water, a magnificent 
view was obtained of a vast stretch of snow-clad mountains, from 
which glaciers of great magnitude descended to the sea, and 
ended in cliffs of ice several hundred feet high. From these the 
icebergs crowding the bay were derived. One of these glaciers we 
named Dal ton, the pioneer explorer of the region ; another of 
larger size at the head of the ba}' was named Gardner Hubbard, 
from the president of the National Geographic Society. A mag* 
nificent mountain peak rising some 10,000 feet immediately above 
the Hubbard glacier received the same name. Another towering 
peak on the same mountiiin crest, triangular in shape, and always 
of purest white, was named mount Seattle, in acknowledgement 
of the faithful services of our camp hands, whose homes are 
mostl}' in the * Queen City of the Sound. ' 

* ' While glacial and geological studies were being pushed f or- 
ivard, Mr. Kerr measured a base line with considerable accuracy, 
and began a map of the region. From the ends of the base-line 
sights were taken to several peaks and hill-tops near at hand, the 
angles between the lines of sight and the base-line affording data 
for the determining of other distances. By means of angles of 
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elevation, their bights could also be calculated. Tbe stations 
whose position and elevation bad thus been determined were made 
the extremities of new base-lines, from whicli sights to all the 
mountains in the region could be made, and the bights of the 
highest peaks accurately determined. 

• ' In addition to the * dip angles, ' the bights of the stations oc- 
cupied were determined by means of a mercurial barometer. 
To aid in this work a *base barometer' was read three times a 
da}' during July and August by Rev. Carl J. Hendrickson, who 
had charged of a mission at Yakutat. From this beginning the 
work of mapping the country was caiTied forward until the peaks 
to be seen from our line of march were located and their bights 
determined. Sketches and photographs were taken from many 
points of Adew ; these, together with the triangulation, will fur- 
nish material for an accurate map of the region visited. The 
map will embrace upwards of a thousand square miles. 

' * As soon as topographic work was well under way a line of 
march towanis St. Ellas was decided upon. All of our rations, 
bedding, tents, etc., had to be carried, or * packed,' by the men, 
the character of the country not allowing the use of animals. At 
first the trips from camp to camp had to be repeated several times. 
Profiting by experience we abandoned everything that was not 
essential, and as our work progressed we found that many things 
<leemed indispensable at first could be left behind. Our line of 
march was toward the northwest, with the triangular summit of 
St. Elias as our guide. Fortune favored us in many waj's. We 
found passes in the mountains leading in the direction we wished 
to travel and no insurmountable diflSculties in the way, although 
great patience and judgment were required in treading the net- 
work of crevasses in the ice fields. Probably more than nine- 
tenths of our journey was across glaciers and snow fields. 

' * On the first of August we were midway between Yakutat bay 
and St Elias, but still at the base of the mountains. Our camp 
was in the last and highest grove of trees that it was practicable 
to reach. The timber line is there about 1,500 feet high, and all 
trees disappear a few miles to the west. An island of rock, sur- 
rounded by vast glaciers, but clothed with beautiful fiowers, rank 
ferns, and dense spruce trees, furnished a delightful spot for our 
base camp. We named this lovel}' oasis in the desert of ice 
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* Blossom island. ' From there our work in the high mountains 
began. 

*' On following up Marvin glacier, which flows to the west of 
Blossom island, for about fifteen miles we reached an elevation 
of 4,000 feet and found an easy pass, although filled with glacial 
ice, leading westward across what, from a distance, seemed an 
impassable mountain range. We named this * Pinnacle pass ' on 
account of the tapering spires overlooking it. West of Pinnacle 
pass we descended to a glacier that has its source far to the north 
of mount Cook, and separates that mountain from the St Elias^ 
range. On crossing this glacier and approaching the mountain 
wall which rises to the west of it, we again found a pass leading 
toward St. Ellas that afforded an easy passage to the Conrad 
glacier, one branch of which rises on the northern slope of the 
great mountain. Following up this branch we at last, after twenty 
days' hard work above the snow line, found ourself encamped at 
the base of St Elias. The weather had been clear for ten days 
and we had every prospect of a good day's climb on the morrow. 

*'Kising at 3 o'clock in the morning, we began what we be- 
lieved to be the final ascent, but, after a few hours, storm clouds 
settled down around us, snow began to fall, and all landmarks 
were lost to view. The storm continued for thirty hours without 
cessation, and it was with difficulty that we found our way through 
the blinding snow to a lower camp where the necessary rations 
were to be had. A second attempt was made to reach the summit 
two days later, but another snow storm broke over the mountains 
as suddenly as the first This time I was alone in the highest 
camp, where I was imprisoned for six da^-s before being able to re- 
join my party below, while Mr. KeiT was similarly isolated at the 
first camp lower down. When I started down there was six feet 
of new snow which refused to harden, and rendered it Impossible 
to do more work among the high peaks. 

* * On descending to a lower level I started on an excursion up 
the glacier between St. Elias range and mount Cook, which gave 
promise of leading to a low pass across the main range, but a 
third snow storm coming on I was obliged to return to Blossom 
island, and there rejoined Mr. Kerr, who had descended a few 
days previous. !>Iy stay above the snow line lasted thirty-five 
days. During that time we lived in tents, many times camping 
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on the open glacier so as tx) be out of the reach of avalanches. 
All our cooking was done by means of small coal oil stoves. 

** After returning to Blossom island, an excursion was made far 
out on the great Piedmont glacier, which forms a plateau about 
1,500 feet high, stretching along the southern base of the St 
Elias range. This glacier is of the continental type in distinction 
from the Alpine glaciers, and has an area by estimate of about 
1,000 square miles. It is the largest glacier known in the North- 
ern hemisphere, with the exception of the icefields of Greenland. 

*'We returned to Yakutat bay about the 20th of September, 
having had storm}^ weather almost all the time since leaving the 
vicinit}' of St. Elias. On the 22d of September our hearts were 
gladdened by seeing the Corwin steaming up the bay. Capt. 
C. L. Hooper, commander of the Corwin, acting on his own judg- 
ment, and knowing that we would have a hard time if left at 
Yakutat until winter set in, made the cruise from Sitka especially 
for our relief, and conveyed the expedition to Port Townsend, 
where we arrived on October 2. 

* • From the point of view of the scientist, if not the Alpinist, 
our expedition was a success. The plan proposed before starting 
was can'ied out almost to the letter so far as the study of glaciers, 
geology, and topography was concerned, but we did not reach the 
top of mount St. Elias. The measurements made have deter- 
mined that all the mountains in this region are lower than was 
previously supposed, and that St. Elias, instead of being the 
highest point in North America, is in reality a second-rate moun- 
tain. Its elevation, instead* of being 19,500 feet, as previously 
considered, is about 15,000. Mount Cook has an elevation of 
12,000, and Vancouver 0,400. Many other peaks in the same 
region are as elevated iis Cook and Vancouver, but St. Elias is 
higher than an}' of its immediate neighbors. St. Elias is not 
an ancient volcano, as its form might suggest and has been re- 
ported by sea captains, who state that they have seen it in erup- 
tion, but is formed of sedimentary' rocks. The great pyramid 
is really the end of a roof-like ridge in which the rocks dip 
northeast. Its form is typical of a large number of lesser moun- 
tains in the same region. 

• • The more important glaciei*s and mountains in the region 
explored were named principally in remembrance of distinguished 
American geologists who are no longer living. One grand moun- 
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tain, some thirty miles northeast of St. Elias, and apparently only 
second to it in hight, was named in honor of Sir William Logan, 
formerly director of the geological survey of Canada. Several 
lofty spires, to the east of Mt. Logan, were named after the 
vessels of the Navy and tlie Revenue Marine that have become cel- 
ebrated for their voyages in Behring sea and the. Arctic ocean. 

* * The results of the expedition will be presented to the Nationiil 
Greographic Soeiet}', and, as soon after as practicable, will be 
published by the society in the National Geograjthic Magazine.'* 



PRELIMINARY NOTES ON THE GEOLOGY OF 

CENTRAL NEBRASKA. 

Francis W. Russell, Liiicoin. 

It was the >vriter'8 pleasure in 1888, to make a trip to the head 
waters of the Middle and North Loup rivers in Nebraska. Much 
of the country adjacent to these rivers being geological terra in- 
cognita, it was with no little feeling of animation that the investi- 
gation was begun. Previous, careful explorations along these 
streams had distinctly located the 'Loup Fork beds, "but it seems 
that study has not been directed to any later formations that 
might possibly exist. 

The researches of Cope, Marsh and Leidy have shown that the 
Tertiary lakes in Nel)raska were frocjuented ]>y great herds of 
mammals, that gave a truly oriental aspect to the region. The 
existence of Miocene or Pliocene strata along these streams is a 
well established fact. Let us consider what ma}' be the age of 
certain later beds as they are found in Sherman county, Nebraska. 
The solution of the problem in this county will serve as a key for 
the entire state. 

The beds here lie along the ^liddle JiOup river. In the first 
place a great similarity of appearance will be noted. Over a 
large area there is great homogeneity in composition. By virtue of 
the marked rescmblanci^ in appearance these beds might appropri- 
ately be called L<x^ssian or Loess-like. At sight one can hardly 
distinguish between them and the typical Loess of eastern Nel)raska. 
Chemical analysis, however, beaker elutriation and the use of the 
microscope reveal some important ditfeixinces. 

The deposit itself is butiish varying to drabbish. Occasionally 
there will be a small area having a yellowish cast. The appear- 
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ance of the hills is another criterion for distinguishing these beds. 
The bluffs are more angular than where there is a preponderance 
of sand. The contours are more pronounced and greater. Verti- 
cal and steep scarps will be found. This is not true of sand hills^ 
excepting in a *' blow-out" near their summits. This Loess-like 
soil is rich. Its vegetation is characterized by an absence of 
cacti, prickly pears, and soap weeds. The grass is even and U'^t 
in bunches. The valley's are not closed, i. e., not valleys of wind 
erosion. Sometimes, and indeed not infreciuentl}', the sides of 
the hills are precipitous and not clothed with grass. The^same 
cannot be said of sand hills althou^ the vegetation upon the 
latter may be ver}" scanty. No one, I think, will experience any 
difficulty in recognizing the formation. 

The individual particles, entering into tlie composition of the 
beds under discussion, are quite uniform in size. This uniformity 
is pronounced in material taken from different localities. In 
general the particles are larger than those given by Messi-s. 
Chamberlin and Salisbury in their report u|)on the Loess. In 
an examination of some 28,000 particles. I find the following 
results: Less than .014""°, 24,000. Between .014 and .028""", 
about 4, 000. A very few were over . 028""". In tlu* sixth an- 
nual report V. S. Geol. Survey at page 270, Messi*s. Chamberlin 
and Salisbury give for Loess, of 150,000 particles, 97 j^^ per cent, 
under .005"'"'. It will be se(?n from the foregoing that the parti- 
cles from central Nebraska range perceptibly higher in size. 

In connection with this microscopic examination, the fact wa>« 
noted that much of the material was water worn. The grains 
were rounded and smoothed. That much had been removed \>y 
attrition was evident. This fact registers another difference be- 
tween this formation and the Loess. 

The chief element entering into the (composition is (juartz. 
There are also present hornblende, biotite, m\v\\, glauconite, 
orthoclase, and many grains stained with ixiroxide of iron. In 
addition to these from some horizcms volcanic dust is found. 
When the last named element is present it is always in sharp 
angular fragments. It is also isotropic and no diflicMilty will 1k» 
encountered in its detection. Excepting this volcanic dust one 
would be impressed by the regularity with which the other min- 
erals are found, even from widely separated localities. 

This formation is rich in calcium-carbonate: not onlv is the car- 
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bonate found in nodnles, but it is desseminated throughout the 
mass. A quantity of the soil, freed from any nodules that might 
be therein, treated with hydrochloric acid shows the characteristic 
cflfervescence. A little l)arium hydrate makes one sure that the 
gas is CO,. The frequently' occurring calcium nodules are gener- 
ally oval, but arc sometimes lenticular in shape. As in the Loess 
man}- of these nodules seem to have been formed by the decaj' 
of bullvlike roots ; calcium-carbonate replacing the matter of 
the root. Indeed, not uncommonly may we observe a specimen 
in which there has not been complete change. In such an instance 
])art of the nodule will plainly be calcium-carbonate while the 
other part still retains its fibrous character. 

Calcium-carbonate may be seen in threads or filaments pene- 
trating the ground. Generally these threads are nearly vertical. 
It would seem that to this phenomenon the vertical cleavage of 
these beds may be ascribed. At least this is one factor that must 
be taken into consideration. A clifl^ once perpendicular manifests 
a tendency to retain its shape. These perpendicular, or approxi- 
matel}' peri>en(licular, lime filaments seem to be the result of two 
causes. First the solubility in water of the carbonate of lime., 
\\\ water it was distributed throughout the soil following tlie 
capillary tubes. The pjissage of the calcareous waters in these 
tubes would result in an approximatt^ly vertical deposition. This 
accounts partially for the roughness so often seen in the filaments 
themselves. In the second place the decay of rootlets and their 
repla(*enient by lime may be the cause of the filaments that pene- 
trate the soil in a more nearly horizontal direction. These fila- 
monts determine cleavage much as mica does schistosity. 

The fossils of this formation show a striklnsr similarity to those 
of the Loess. Indeed, a group of t3'pical lioess fossils place<l 
side by side with those from the upper beds of the Loup river 
region, would be distinguished from them with difficulty. The 
species arc identical. The characteristic creamy appearance of 
hoiia fuh L(K»s3 fossils is present. The most common forms are ; 
Sncviimt tirnrti : S. h'nenttt : S. wrrilJi : Zoultes h'mahtlu^ ; 
Ili'fix strifffrlfa ; Pupti blnndi : Vfiffnuift puJvhrJla : Ifrh'rodiseiis 
h'twafiis : Ifrlirina ocrttfta ; (^nn/chimn vxignnm. From these it 
will be seen that it is impossible to draw a sharp line of deniarka- 
tion between the formation under discussion and tvpical Loess, on 
a basis of paleontological evi<lence. 
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On tlie BiirliiigtoD and Miasouri railroad in a cut some six miles 
*n8t from Loup C itj', there is proof tbat there is nonconformity be- 
tween eertain of these beds that we are studying. At the base 
«f the cut there is a. stratum of red clay. This stratum contains 
n few small pebbles differing frora the countrj' rock. Immediately 
vapping the clay there is a forest bed aixiut 14 inches in thickness. 
The soil of this forest bed is a dark arenaceous loam. Heated in 
a porcelain crucible the dark loam Ix-comes drabbish. There are 
no fossils in these lower strata. The forest bed rests iiuconform- 
ably upon the i-lny. Between tlie forest bed and the superim- 
■ posed Loess-tike formation there is markeii unconformity. At 
the \eYy base of this last formation are found the common and 
characteristic fossilH iK'fon- mentioned. A diagnimmatic cross- 
Hcotion would exhiliit iiboiit this result. 







Fid. 1. 

This nonconformity clearly siiows that erosion w«s in actiim after 
the deposition of ea<-ii stnitum. The erodeil surfaces of the red 
<'lay support the forest bed. Upon the latter, finallj-. came this 
Loess-like material. As already noticed there is absence of life 
In strata 1 and 2, and i)re3ence of life in stratum 3. 

On the Middle I^oup river, near Bo'liis, in Howaitl county, tlie 
ttame nonconformity is a^tiin found. In tliis outcrop tlie forest 
l>ed is wantini; and the blulf or Locas-lilic formation reposes di- 
rectly uiK>n and unconformably with the cliiy. In tlie clay stratum 



of the Ba'lus section there are va. 
4)uartzite, chci't. dioritt- and dialiase. 
the cluy stratum is nonfossilifcrous. 
formation the common aiiil |»revio 
abimdancc. 

The clays have much tlie aiipcaranco of glacial clay 
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closed pebbles are clearly of a foreign character. I have examined 
the ground all the way from the place of deposition to the head 
of the rivers and I find no trace of these rocks in situ. This is 
upon the Middle Loup. Upon the North Loup there is more 
gravel than upon the Middle. Eight miles north of Onl at the 
mouth of Gravel creek there is a heavy deposit of gravel and 
sand. This deposit is quite extensive and has a maximum thick- 
ness of 20 to 25 feet. Chert and silicified wood are very abun- 
dant. At Almeria upon the North Loup there is an important 
gravel deposit. Its extent and thickness are less than the one 
pre\iou8ly mentioned. In all these gravels of Valley and Sher- 
man counties, there is a resemblance. The mineral species are 
nearly the same. 

Two questions at once arise. Are these gravels and clay* 
synchronous ? What is the age of the deposits ? As ^^et I see no 
clear answer. It is a favorable circumstance that these beds are 
<iuite general in extent. Undoubtedly some place will be found 
where a correlation can !>e made. As to the age the conviction is 
firm in the writer's mind that future investigation will enable 
them to be checked with horizons of known age. These are the 
lines that future study must follow. 

Passing from Sherman into Greely county another unconformity 
is observed. The strata here are not the clays, gravels, and Loess- 
like material as in the preceding instance. They are on the con- 
trary stratji of unquestioned Tertiary age and the Loi»ss-like forma- 
tion. This particular unconformity is well worthy a careful 
study. Upon the wcsUth bank of the North Loup river and 
near the town of Scotia there is an outcix)p of white, chalky lime- 
stone. In places this limestone is almost pure calcium-carbonate. 
Again it contains impurities, as silica and magnesia ; the mag- 
nesian ingredient manifesting itself as (lolomit<\ (Miert indicates 
the presence of silica. The entire outcrop has a thickness of 
some 80 feet. The eastern face of the scarp is washed by the 
North Loup riviM-. Above and back the limestone is covere*! In- 
the L(x»ss-likc formation. 

The foshils fioni the chalk-blutfs arc not abundant. However, 
Planorhis^ Phi/sn^ Linntfia and Viriparns were genericalh' 
determined. Aside f nun these several small Lamilllhrdnrhs were 
found, but their identificaticm was impo.ssible. The Planorlns 
occurs in such numbers as to render many of the broken faces of 
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the Btone pitted from casts. Many diatoms occur, the most com- 
mon beipg N<ivicula tpheerotphoTu, Cymhtlla lanceolata, C. cittuXa, 
Epithemia gibba, Eneyoneme gracile. In the ai-perimpoeert 
Loesa-Hke formation will be foimO Succinea, Papa, Helix, etc. 

Ab one approaches the base of the chalk formation a decrease 
in the abundance of fossils is notetl. At the same time the rock 
becomes more heavily bedded. The increase of silica and mag- 
nesia is at once apparent Near the top of the outcrop the rock 
becomes very chalky and shaly. Fragments of the stone are en- 
closed in the xupcriucumbent material like boulders in the glacial 
clay. 

Owing to the favors of the Burlington and MisHouri railroad I was 
permitted to lisit a similar exposure at Seneca, in Hooker county. 
Indeed, I may say that owing to these favors I have been enabled to 
moke a much more satisfactory study of this region than would 
otherwise have been tlie case. The outcrop at Seneca presents no 
point of difference fi-om tlie outerop at Scotia. Near the top of 
the Senet-a Tertiary limestone, I found the well preserv'eil femur, 
tibia and some vertebra? of Equtia exnehm. Also a tooth showing 
mlilances to Frui'inntfuit. 







Tlies<- limestone iiuttrops seem to be Tertiary buttes, criteria by 
which we are enabled to measure tlie amount of erosion in this 
region. Standing ashugi; pinnacles, fi-om them wo can conceive the 
amount of removed Tertiary material. Tlioy are \aluable leaves in 
the geologj- of Nebrsiska. Tlie liuttes conclusivoiy prove that suh- 
se({uent to tho deposition of the beds of which tliey are the rem- 
nant^ there was a long periwl of erosion. Finallj' uiK>n the worn 
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and jagged surfaces the bluff or Loess-like formation was laid 
down. These buttes tell more than the amount of erosion to 
which the land has been subjected. They register the volume of 
material removed by the rivers. 

We shall expect to find pronounced unconformity between this 
Tertiary limestone and the superincumbent formation. We shall 
not be disappointed. The foregoing diagrammatic section, fig. 2, 
will aid in presenting this nonsequence of deposition; 

As before stated the conclusion is evident that subsequent to 
the deposition of this Tertiary material there was pronounced 
erosion. During this time much was removed from the exposed 
surfaces. At a later time unconformably upon this the bluff or 
Loess-like formation was laid down. To mark this great erosion 
only isolated buttes remain. But these are enough. They con- 
vey more strongly- than woitls the record of geologic history in 
Nebraska. In conclusion I may saj^ that here is a fertile field for 
investigation. The limestone buttes afford a good datum plane. 
What then is the age of the later material ? 

Genlogxcal LaJtoratorjf , University of Nebraska. 



GEOLOGICAL TESTS APPLIED TO ARCHAEOLOGI- 
CAL RELICS. 

Stephen D. Pekt, Mendon, III. 

At the last meeting of the A. A. A. S. held at ludianapolis, 
a paper on the subject of << Paleolithics " was read b}- Mr. W. H. 
Holmes, and afterwards discussed by different meml>ers of sec- 
tion ''H. " This discussion seems to have excited considerable 
attention, and the daily papers commented upon it in their way. 
They give the idea that the distinction between << paleolithics '* 
and " neolithics " has l)een abandoned. It mav be well to state 
that HO far as certain arclueologists in America are concerned, 
this position which Mr. Holmes has taken, and which seems to 
have so surprised the public, is b}' no means a new one, though 
it has been maintained with considerable modesty, being an open 
<iuestion. While we acknowledge that there was a classification 
of the relics among the French archaeologists which would put so 
called ''paleolithic" relics in one class, and the "neolithics" in 
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another, yet on comparing the two it seemed to be impossible to 
draw the dividing line. We always found that whenever the inquiry 
was pressed, and the archaeologists of that school were asked ta 
give us tests by which we could classify the relics, we were re- 
ferred to the * * general appearance '' and no definite test was given. 
The patina on the paleolithics was, to be sure, at times pointed 
out, especially if there was a black look to the patina, as this wa» 
supposed to be a sure indication of age, but the shapes were never 
definitely described ; in fact the shape of the paleolithics, so 
called, especially those from France, could alwaj's be duplicated 
from the neolithics in America, the chelleen axes having their 
counterparts in the Tennessee relics, and the mousterien scrapers 
and spear-points finding their correlatives in the relics taken from 
the ash-pits of the Madisonville cemetery in Ohio, the solutreen, 
leaf-shaped implements having their correlatives in relics picked 
up on the shores of the lakes of Wisconsin, and the banks of the 
rivers in all pafls of the country, and the madelenien harpoons 
having their correlatives among the implements so common in the 
northwest coast. This marked resemblance between the relics of 
the two continents might be explained, and was hypothetically 
explained, by the supposition of a rise and decline in the stone 
age, but this was not satisfactory. The later Indians were really 
in the paleolithic stage, and the earlier mound-builders in the 
neolithic. At length the subject had become so embarassing that 
there . was a necessity in the case. This necessit}^ was met bv 
abandoning the point. The distinction between the paleolithics 
and the neolithics cannot be drawn by any hard and fast line. 
We have not, at least, in America, the marks of age in the relies 
which will enable us to class the two separately. We are in 
reality thrown over into the province of geolc^}' ; if we are to 
ascertain what relics belong to the paleolithic and what to the 
neolithic we must first determine their geological horizon, this 
being the only criterion by which we can yet judge of their ao-e. 
This is the position which the writer has held for a long time. 
The only question which he would now ask of the geologists aside 
from those points which they are best qualified to speak about, is 
this : Are we alwaj's sure that a relic which seemed to have been 
chipped by human hands is in realit}' a paleolithic relic, even if 
it is in the so-called paleolithic horizon ? May not these apparent 
chippings be the result of accidental fractures, coming from 
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natural causes ? Here we call upon the mineralogists to decide 
what material will be most likely to receive accidental fractures of 
a conchoidal shape which will resemble artificial chippings. The 
quartz relics found at Little Falls, in Minnesota, have never satis- 
fied certain archaeologists ; they were not sufi9ciently marked in 
their artificial qualities to be selected as typical specimens. The 
argillaceous relics are not altogether satisfactory, as there is such 
a great variety in their shapes. Many of the chert specimens 
seem so extremely rude that it is a question whether they are 
artificial or not. 

We would not, however, confine the subject to the fracture 
relics. According to some neolithic specimens of an advanced 
type are found, ante-dating, geologically speaking, all the paleo- 
lithic specimens. Statuettes, finished in the round^ such as the 
nampa image, being found beneath the lava beds, and various 
steatite ollas, or mortars, in the auriferous gravels, etc. Under 
the circumstances would it not be well for the geologists to look 
for water-worn neolithic axes and hammers, with ground edges, 
and grooves, in the loess and in the moraine gravels ? We do not 
say that such finds are likely to occur, but since the barriers have 
given way between the two classes, we would like to cover the 
whole field, and not reject a relic which seems to belong to the 
polished stone age, even if it should appear in unnatural sur- 
roundings. It may be a thankless task, for every relic of this 
kind has been challenged. Doubts will linger for many years to 
come. The problem of man's advent upon the stage is one 
wiiieh geologists and naturalists must help to solve, for archaeolo- 
gists are inclined to admit that their science when unaided by 
otiier departments, will not at present furnish the tests by which 
we ma}'^ determine the age of a relic. We are inclined to say the 
same thing also in reference to what might be called < * the re- 
mains," especially human crania. This is an unsettled, unsolved 
problem. The shape of a skull ma}' to some minds be a proof 
of its age, but to other minds it is no criterion at all. For this, 
too, we are dependent upon the geologists to settle the question 
of age. The horizon which the geologists may recognize is the 
main test. 
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A LOCAL DEPOSIT OF CHESTER SANDSTONE. 

By J. M. NiCKLBS, Sparta, III. 

(Miestor, Illinois, is the locality of the typical extx)sure of the 
1-iiester group. A section of the bluff from the court-house to 
tiie Mississippi river is as follows : 

No. 1. Soil and sandstone, not exposed 73 feet 

2. Limestone, 1 

3. Green, blue and purple marl, 12 

4. Limestone, regularly bedded, 7 

5. Limestone, irregularly bedded, 42 

*' G. Green and purple fissile shale and marl with 

thin bands of limestone, 53 

'' 7. Limestone with occasional partings of jireen 

and blue shale, 82 " 

270 " 
iSeveral hundred yards northwest of the court-house occurs a 
local deposit about twelve feet in thickness in the bluff, of soft, 
3'ellowish homogeneous stratified sandstone, overlying conformably 
the lowest limestone of the preceding section. The deposit covers, 
perhaps, three acres. Its extent may be greater, but no evidence 
was found to warrant assigning it a larger area. The rock has 
been opened for about one hundred feet in longitudinal extent and 
is quarried for doorsills, window caps, and similar purposes, work- 
ing verj' easily. Northwest of the sandstone is a ravine intersect- 
ing the bluff, at whose bottom is a small stream fiowing into the 
Mississippi river. The other side of the ravine shows no evidence 
of the sandstone deposit, though the sandstone may be thei*e 
covered up by drift and soil. On the south side of the ravine the 
sandstone may be traced for a short distance up the ravine, and 
then disappears under the drift. 

Prof. A. H. Worthen, in the Geology of Illinois, vol. i, p. 
285, comments on this sandstone, instancing it as an example of 
the variability of the Chester beds. After giving a section of 
the bluff, similar to that above, but differing in the thickness as- 
signed to some of the beds, he states that the bed of green and 
blue shales is quite variable in character, especially towards the 
base ; that not more than a hundred j'ards above the point where 
he made his section, there is a bed of sandstone, replacing the 
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shale immediately above the lower limestone. In just what sense he 
intended the term "replacing" to be understood, I am in doubt 
How did this sandstone replace the shale ? They both lie con- 
formably upon the limestone and apparentl}- pass into one another. 
The line of junction is obscured by debris and overgrowing vege- 
tation. The sandstone is overlaid by blue and green shales — No. G 
of the section. 

At first glance it might be supposed that a fault had caused 
one of the lower sandstones of the Chester group to be brought 
up beside the shale. But faults, while common enough in the 
Chester group in western Kentucky, are rare in Illinois. Besides 
the underlying limestones can be traced continuously. The sand- 
stones could not have been a slip on an extensive scale of the 
upper sandstone, as the green and blue shale overljing it is part of 
the thick bed of shale (No. 6 of section ), which, from the abun- 
dance in it of the bryozoan Lyropora^ may be termed the Lyro- 
pora beds. The latter fact also forbids the view that the sand- 
stone is of more recent date, Tertiary or later. 

In view of the facts given above, the following explanation is- 
suggested. Where the sandstone now is, shale was deposited just 
as in the territory joining. After some dozen or fifteen feet had 
been deposited, some change occurred in the Chester seas by 
which a swift current scooped out the soft shaly material at this 
point. Presently the strength of the current diminished and an eddy 
was formed in which fine sand was deposited rapidly. After about 
twelve feet of this had been deposited, there was a return of the 
former conditions and shale was again laid down as before. To 
substantiate this explanation further observations are necessary. 



THE GEOLOGICAL WORK OF MOSSES AND ALG/E. 

By Walter Harvey Weed, Wash intf ton, D. C. 

The part that low vegetable organisms play in providing 
chemical change is of interest to geologists since it often results 
in the formation of deposits that have considerable geological 
importiince. 

The secretion of carbon and of carbonate of lime by plants and 
by animals is a familiar phenomenon, and constitutes the subject 
of very important chapters in chemical geolog}' ; but while much. 
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stress has l)een laid upon the geological work performed b}- ani- 
mals, particularly the molluscs and corals, tlie magnitude and im- 
portance of a similiar work performed by the humble members of 
the vegetable kingdom have not been fully appreciated. 

It is with the hope of emphasizing the importance or this geo- 
logical work of plants, by alluding to such facts as are already* 
known, and describing several new features of the work, that the 
present paper has been prepared. 

So far as known, the mineral-producing plants arc all moisture- 
loving or aquatic species and belong to the mosses and the algae, the 
only exceptions being a few lime-incrusted species of higher orders. 

According as the mineral matter is abstracted b3' physiological 
processes, to build up the plant structure, or is a strictly chemical 
deposit resulting from reactions engendered by the growth and 
activity of the plants, the deposits may be direct, or indirect in 
their origin. By far the greater number of the deposits now 
known belong to the former class and in this case whether the beds 
are formed of stony masses of plant structures in situ, or result 
from an aggregation of isolated plant forms, it is the chemical 
work performed by the vegetation in the abstraction and segrega- 
tion of mineral matter, to which geological interest attaches. 

Besides the familiar and universal storage of carbon in the tis- 
sues of plants and the beds of peat, lignite and coal formed of 
plant remains, the deposits heretofore known to be produced by 
vegetable life include onlj' the limestones formed by marine alg»e, 
certain travertine deposits and the beds of diatomaceous earth 
found in Tertiary and more recent formations. To these we may 
add deposits of silica and sesquioxide of iron, formed both by 
mosses and by algae, siliceous sinter and sulphate of lime. 

It has long been known that certain marine algse, particularly 
tlie corallines and nullipores, possess the power of secreting the 
carbonate of lime, which they extract from sea water and of which 
they build their cell walls or strengthen their structures. Such 
plants have been recognized as important aids in the formation 
of the limestones and the banks of calcareous sand so character- 
istic of tropical seas. Agassiz has described limestones found on 
the coasts of Florida that consist essentially of the remains of 
these stony alga3. 

It is now known that certain fresh-water algie ami several 
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species of mosses are also possessed of this power of separating 
carbonate of lime. The association of mosses and algae with de- 
posits of carbonate of lime was noticed many years ago at several 
European localities, and in 1862 Dr. Ferd. Cohn described in de- 
tail the manner in which travertine is formed b}' the mosses of 
Tivoli and the algae of the hot springs of Carlsbad, and the ex- 
planation advanced by him is now generally accepted as the pro- 
cess by which the great deposits of travertine found at Tivoli and 
the beds of that substance that underlie the city of Carlsbad, have 
been formed. 

This process is explainable on strictly chemical grounds whether 
the lime forms an integral part of the plant structure or merely 
encrusts it, or as is sometimes the case, forms a deposit that 
shows no trace of organic structure. The process is a simple one, 
resulting from the well known aviditj' of plants for carbonic acid 
gas. Water plants thus tend to impoverish the water of its carbon 
dioxide, thereby depriving the carbonate of lime which the water 
holds in solution, of its solvent. It is not necessary to suppose 
that the plants alwaj's decompose the bicarbonate and take up 
the carbonic acid thus liberated, though the fact that the mosses 
growing in waters containing but 0.031 per cent, of the CaCO, 
were found covered with a beautiful encrust of lime, while the 
water did not deix>8it that substance under exceptionally favorable 
conditions of evaporation, proves that it really is the action of the 
plants that produces the deposition of the lime. But even in 
waters very highlj' charged with carbonic acid gas, plants may 
produce a deposition of carbonate of lime since it is well known to 
chemists that the amount of bicarbonate of lime that is soluble in 
a water is dependent upon the volume of free carbonic acid gas it 
holds, which must l^e largely in excess of the amount necessary 
to form the bicarbonate, so that in such waters the withdrawal of 
an}' of the carbonic acid gas will produce supersaturation of the 
solution and consequent deposition of the calcic carbonate ; this is 
actually the case both in the cold waters of the Arno at Tivoli and 
the hot waters of the Carlsbad springs. Observations made upon 
the origin of the travertine and calc sinter deposits of the Yellow- 
stone park, show that they have a similiar origin in part at least 
and it is to the algous vegetation of the hot lime-bearing waters 

R. Ludwig. Pogg. Ann. Vol. 87, p, 91. 
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which beautifies the hot spring bowls, channels and overflow slope 
with its brilliant and varied tints, that we must credit the forma- 
tion of the unique and beautiful terraces of the Mammoth hot 
springs. Each peculiar type of algous growth forms its own 
characteristic form of travertine and we have in consequence lam- 
inated, fibrous, thatch-like and other forms of tufa. * 

Deposits of iron are also formed by plant-life. It is now gen- 
erally admitted that bog iron ores owe their origin to chemico- 
organic agencies, the iron being taken into solution by the waters 
through the action of the products of decaying vegetation. The 
final precipitation of the ore is easily accounted for by simple oxi- 
dation on the surface of the bogs or ponds and lakes, on the bot- 
tom of which the ore accumulates, but as a matter of fact it has 
been found that the ore sometimes consists very largely of the re- 
mains of diatoms, the iron encrusting the siliceous tests and in 
some cases at least forming part of the sheath itself. The oxygen 
given off by the living plants would be a sufiScient cause of this 
encrustation of iron, since it would oxydize the iron to the insolu- 
ble sesquioxide. It is b}' this action that Bischof explains the 
presence of large amounts of iron found in the travertine of 
Nauheim. Not only does the vegetable life of these waters cause 
the separation of carbonate of lime by their absorption of CO, but 
the oxygen which they give off oxydizes the protoxides of iron 
present in the water and causes the formation of a highly ferrugi- 
nous deposit. 

A very striking case of ferruginous deposit clearly due to plant 
life was observed by the writer last summer. A spring of cold, 
clear and quite acid water highly charged with iron and carbonic 
acid gas, issued from the summit of a mound of what appeared to 
be iron ochre. The bowl on the summit of this mound was filled 
to ttie brim with the sparkling water and surrounded by a growth 
of velvety dark green moss, a species of Hypnum. Upon exam- 
ining the deposit of iron forming the mound it was found to con- 
sist entirely of the stems of a moss that proved identical with that 
found about the edge of the bowl. Specimens were obtained 
showing a continuous passage of the living moss at the surface 
into the mineralized stalk below. The mound was several feet 
high and composed entirely of this deposit and an old mound 

♦Ninth annual report of tho Director U. S. Geol. Survey, p. 619. 
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near b}-, whose bowl is now empty and dry, was found to consist 
of tlie same moss sinter. 

Upon burning off the organic matter of the green and living 
moss the structure remains, formed of FeoO,, so that the iron 
really forms part of the plant tissue. An analysis of this ma- 
terial made in the U. S. Oeol. Survey Laboratorj- shows it to have 
the following composition : 

SIO, 1.37 

Fe,Oa 63.03 

SO3 - 8.35 

AljOa 0.08 

Water and orf^aiiic matter 26.94 

Total 99.77 per cent. 

In this case the iron has probably been in solution as fernms 
sulphate which has been oxidized with the foimation of the ferric 
oxide and sulphuric acid. 

Although the extraction of silica to build up plant tissues is not 
confined to the lower orders of plants, it is onl}' in the algse and 
mosses that this property is so highly developed as to form min- 
eral deposits. The extraction of silica from sea-water has long 
been recognized as one of the peculiar and as yet unexplained 
properties of the microscopic plants called diatoms. The well 
known and constant association of amorphous silica and organic 
matter cannot be accepted as explaining this secretion of silica by 
diatoms since it ismanifestl}' a result of life or vital agency. It is 
perhaps unnccessar}' to call attention to the great thickness of the 
beds of nearly pure silica, composed of the remains of diatoms^ 
which are found in all parts of the world. The largest deposits 
are undoubtedly those in Nevada, described by Mr. Arnold Hague 
in the reports or the 40th Par. Survey as being several hundred feet 
tliick.* At the pi-osent day diatoms have a widespread distribu- 
tion in both salt and fresh water and are forming siliceous strata 
by the accumulation of their remains, on the bottom of the ocean 
and also in lakes, ponds and bogs on the land. 

In the geyser basins of the Yellowstone park, there are beds 
several feet thick and square miles in extent, which consist of the 

♦Reports, 40th Parallel. Vol. ii. 
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remains of the same species of diatoms that now form the thick 
ooze of the warm marshes. * 

Tiie separation and secretion of silica from natural waters is, 
however, not confined to the diatoms. The alkaline waters of the 
geysers and hot springs of the Yellowstone park which are highly 
charged with silica, contain a vividly colored algous vegetation 
that produces siliceous sinter, and mosses growing in the coojed 
watci*s of certain of the springs produce rock-strata also formed 
of silica. 

The separation of the silica b}' algse is a very common phenom- 
enon in the Yellowstone park and inferential ly in hot siliceous 
waters elsewhere since the same algae species occur in the hot 
waters of New Zealand, the Azores and other localities. The 
algse extract the silica and deposit it as a hydrated jelly, that is 
sometimes an integral part of the plant tissue, and forms the 
hyaline wall of tlie algse threads, sometimes encrusts the silken 
filaments or more often forms a thick jelly that binds together the 
matted felt of threads into slimy cushions or into leathery sheets 
that line the cooler springs of 90 degress to 1 30 degrees F. , or 
occurs as a slippery coating upon a hard deposit of sinter. The 
«videncet is convincing and conclusive that these growths form 
masses of jelly that harden into and form siliceous sinter. 

Equally strange is the formation of terraces of a buff-colored 
rock consisting of 90 per cent, silica, by the moss Hypnum adun- 
•cum van gracilescens. This moss covers the inner and outer sides 
of a series of terraced bowls at the upper ge3*ser basin of the Yel- 
lowstone park, and it was easy to show that the moss passed di- 
rectly and in situ into the stone beneath. Indeed the rock itself 
shows at once that it is composed of the silicified (?) or siliceous 
stalks, of this moss. Specimens in the possession of the sun'^ey 
■show that the silicification of the older portion of the moss stalk 
takes place even while the stems wave loosely and freely about in 
the water. The ahalysis of the siliceous rock thus formed shows a 
very low percentage of organic matter considering its origin, with 
a larger amount of CaSOj, than either the siliceous sinter formed 
by algte, or the true geyserites of the ge^'ser basins. 

*Diatom b(;ds and diatom marshes of the Yellowstone National Park, 
by Walter Harvoy Weed. Botanical Gazette, Vol. xiv, No. 5, p. 117. 

fNinth Ann. Report Director U. S. G. 8. Formatioli of Hot Spg. Do- 
posits. Walter Harvey Weed. p. 055. 
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SIOj 89.72 

Al ,03 1.02 

CaO 2.01 

H,0 7.34 

Total 100.09 per rent 

Both the deposits of silica formed b}' mosses and those result- 
ing from algous life are notably pure, containing less clay than is 
usual in the true geyserite formed by evaporation. 

It has long been known that certain algse, called Beggiatoa, 
are the characteristic inhabitants of sulphur springs, and the 
white slimy masses which they form were at first considered to be 
a lifeless organic substance precipitated out of the warm waters. 
In studj'ing these algae it was noticed that they were often assoc- 
iated with deposits of sulphate of lime and that the minute 
threads were encrusted by sulphur. Cramer and other observera 
proved that the filaments containe<l granules of amorphous sul- 
phur. In common with other students he supposed this sulphur 
to be derived from the deposits of sulphate of lime and from the 
soluble sulphates present in the spring waters. Quite recently, 
however, it has been shown b}' the painstaking and convincing 
experiments of Winogradsky, that these plants actually form de- 
posits of Ca804 in the following manner. Unlike other algse, the 
Beggiatoa subsist upon and are nourished bj^ II.^S which the sul- 
phur waters contain in greater or less quantity. This they de- 
compose into water and sulphur, the latter being secreted within 
the algae threads in amorphous white granules. These immedi- 
ately crystallize upon the death of the plant, but during its life 
are ox3'dized to H,S04, which is immediately neutralized by the 
carbonates present in the water and forms sulphates, and if 
CaS04 be present in large quantity it is deposited as gypsum. 

K the results outlined above are attained in this wa}'' (and there 
seems no reason to doubt the careful experiments mentioned), the 
Beggiatoa stand alone in the vegetable world. That the sulphur 
is necessary to the growth of the plant was proven by the imiK>v- 
erishment of the plant as the sulphur was consumed and its death 
when the supply was exhausted. 

It is believed by the French biologist Parize* that microbes 

♦Troiiessart — Microbos, Ferments and Moulds. In tor. S(H. Series, Xo. 
50, p. 124. 
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may perform a geological part in nature by disintegrating the 
schistoid rocks, which enter into the constitution of arable soil. 

The examples cited and described show therefore that the pro 
duction of mineral deposits by plant life is neither a rare nor an 
insignificant phenomenon of chemical geology, and is further 
proof that very important geological results are often achieved bj- 
the most lowly organized forms of life. 



REVIEW OF RECENT GEOLOGICAL 

LITERATURE. 

On, burrows aiid tracks of Ini'terteltraie nnliiuilti in paleozoic rocks^ and 
other markings. Sik J. W. Dawson. (Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc, Nov.. 
1890, vol. xlvi.) 

This paper consists of critical noti's and comparisons, illustrated by 
graphic reproductions (from photographs) of several of the problemat- 
ical markings that are familiar to the geologist under the names of 
Bilobitcs, Protichnites, Climachtichnites, Scolithus, Arthropliychus, 
etc., and which are very often hastily grouped under the comprehensive 
and vague term "fucoids." The author has made use of the abundant 
material of this nature belonging to the Peter-Redpath museum at 
Montreal, collected by himself at the time of the enlargement of the 
(Irenville canal, on the Ottawa river, and added since by Lt.-Col. Grant 
from the vicinity of Hamilton, Ontario. 

The author considers six genera as the burrows and tracks of marines 
animals, probably crustaceans, as he had pointed out in 1804 (Can. 
Nat. n. s. vol. i, pp. 363, 4.*)8), viz.: Rusichnites, Arthrichnites, Cruzl- 
ana, Climachtichnites, FraBiia, and Crossochorda. The first two are 
names substituted respectively for Rusophycus, of Hall, and Arthro- 
phycus, of Harlan. 

Different generic names have been given to some tracks closely reflated 
which the author would apparently regard as unworthy of generic rank, 
as they exhibit a variability that seems dependent on the nature of the 
sea bottom, or on the various modes of progression. They pass into 
Protlchnites, of Owen, and into the worn tracks of the genus Xereites, 
of Hall. The same trail sometimes passes through the different charac- 
ters of Cruziana, Crossochorda, and Nereites, though Nereites was sup- 
posed by Hall to be formed by molluscs. He shows by comparisons with 
tracks of modem Limuius, polyphemus that both the Protlchnites and 
the Climachtichnites may have been formed by some of the earlier crus- 
taceans which had a divided and truncated tail. This would account for 
the ridge sometimes dividing the furrows and transverse ridges, and for 
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its change of position from side to side of tlic mesial line, also for the 
interrupted ridges on eacli side of the trail which would be the natural 
results of the su(!cessive strokes of a flat organ, and for the appearances 
presented when the tracks turn abruptly, or when they end abruptly as 
if the animal had suddenly risen from the bottom. 

Ho suggests that the roofed burrows, resembling the forms known un- 
der the name Phytoderma, may have been produced by a burrowing 
<'rustacean of Silurian times. 

Srolithus he unhesitatingly ascribes to worm-burrowing, and he gives 
evidence that goes to indicat>e that several genera that have been 
created (Monocraterion of Torell, Pyrophyllites, and Asterophycus) are 
to be ascribed to the burrowing of the same animal or to its trailing 
about the openings of the tubes. 

A new genus (Sabellaritcs) is described by the author, and to it he 
assigns two species, viz.: S. trentonensis and phosphaticus. This 
name is given to tubes which are composed of fragments of shells, 
corals, sand, or phosphatic coprolites, the former from one-tenth to one- 
eighth inch in diameter and three centimeters or more in length, found 
in the Black River limestone near Montreal, and the latter in the Hast- 
ings group, which he considers now as probably Iluronian, or ** primor- 
dial." These tubes he compares with those that are constructed by the 
mwlern genus Terebella which consist of grains of sand and fragments 
of shells attached to a membranous lining. Tills shows a remarkable 
anti(iuity for that metliod of life and protection against predatory 
a(|uatic enemies which is found illustrated by the fresh water sheaths 
with which our ponds and streams are supplied. 

The author draws attention to the characteristics by which true 
fucoids may be distinguished from the foregoing, and mentions Butho- 
trephte gracilis, giving also two illustrations of B. granti. 

Various combinations of animal tracks and rill-marks, and even of 
rill-marks alone, have been described as genera of fucoids. Such are 
DjMulrophycus, Dolessorites, Vexillum, Aristophycus, Chloephycus, 
Tricophycus and Dictuolites. 

K.rperlinentn on Qxc constitution of Uic witural 8licat<:s. F. W. Clabkk 
oiul E. A. Schneider. (Am. Jour. Scl., Oct., Nov.. Dec, 1890.) The 
authors have made a series of experiments on six groups of magnesian 
silicates, viz.: olivine, talc, serpentine, chlorite, mica and vermiculite, 
using in some cases samples from several localities. The test experi- 
ment, after ordinary quantitative analysis, and the purification of the 
material, or the determination of its inclusions, was the subjection of 
the j^round mineral to dry hydrochloric acid gas at a temperature be- 
tween 383° and 413° C, I. c. between the fusing points of lead iodide 
and /inc. The effect was different on different minerals. This was 
then compared with the effect of aqueous hydrochloric acid on tho 
same minerals, sometimes aft^r strong ignition. It was found that 
sometimes a species previously soluble could be thus split up into a 
soluble and an insoluble part. 
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They conclude (1) that the actions of gasoous and aqueous hydro- 
chloric adds differ widely ; (3) that in this group of minerals the gas- 
eous acid attacks apparently only that part of the magnesium which is^ 
present as the univalent groups — Mg — OH ; (3) the chlorites are not 
hydrated conditions of the micas, or micas plus water of crystallization. 

CoraU mid Coral Itthincls. By James D. Dana. Third edition, pp. 
440: with 16 plates, and many figures in the text. (New^ York : Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1890.) Eighteen years have elapsed since the first publica- 
tion of this well known popular work, which is based on observations 
made by the author long before, during the cruise of the Wilkes Explor- 
ing Expedition In the years 1838 to 1842. Changes and additions have 
l)een made In all parts of the work to bring it up to the present date ; 
and about thirty new pages are inserted, meeting objections to the sub- 
sidence theory of Darwin and Dana. The views of Murray, Guppy, A. 
Agassiz, Semper, and others, accounting for coral Islands without subsi- 
dence, are shown to b(^ improbable. ** Darwin's theory, therefore, still 
remains as the theory that accounts for the origin of atolls and barrier 
islands, which Is not true of any other that has been proposed. Fring- 
ing reefs and isolated coral-reef banks may form in shallow water 
within the growing depths of reef-making corals, and on any kind of 
bottom. But atolls, barrier-reefs, and coral formations of great thick- 
ness require as a rule, the aid of slow subsidence, — as has been true for 
nearly all the thick rock formations over the continents." 

The area of the Pacific ocean-bed which thus appears to have been 
sinking has a length of more than 6,000 miles, with a breadth of over 
2,.500 miles, and In Its central portion the subsidence Is believed to have 
amounted to several thousands of feet. It has been in progress, accord- 
ing to professor Dana, from sometime in the Tertiary era until now, 
probably affecting its maximum area during the glacial period. Correl- 
ative with this downward movement for the tropical Pacific, and i)er- 
haps for some portions of all theocoanlc areas within the troplcs,the con- 
tinental lands of North America and northwestern Europe, which were 
glaciated, experienced an upward movement, as the author concludes, 
of similar amount, producing a colder climate and Ice-sheets. 

On Utc GeoUtgy and Physiography of a j)ortUm of northwet^tem Colrrr- 
€ulo awl adjaixnt part* of Utah and Wyomlnq, By Charles A. White. 
pp. 677-712: plate Ixxxvlll ; figures 57-61. (Accompanying the ninth 
annual report of the director of the U. S. Geological Survey.) This 
paper, which relates to the district covered by Powell's Ocology of the 
Vlnta Mountainn (1876), describes the eastern part of the Uinta range, 
cut by the Horseshoe, Red, and Lodore canons of Green River ; the 
nearly related Yampa plateau and other subordinate folds south and 
^H)i\theast from the east end of the great Uinta anticlinal ; the Inceptive 
eastward continuation of this anticlinal, to the base of the White River 
plateau, a spur of the Park range of the Rocky mountain system ; and 
the small upthrust Junction and Yampa mountains, which are isolated 
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ellipsoid anticlinals of very steep dips and faults, respectively about 
twelve and seven miles long, situated east of the Uinta mountains, on 
the low, inceptive portion of their broad fold. 

The geologic formations exposed in the Uinta anticlinal, as made 
known by Powell, King, Hayne, Emmons, and White, are the Uinta 
sandstone, 12,000 to 14,000 feet thick ; Carlwniferous limestones and 
sandstones, 3,000 to 4,000 feet ; Jura-Trias strata, mostly sandstones, 
2,500 to 5,000 feet ; and the Dakota. Colorado, Montana and Laramie 
series of the Cretaceous system, aggregating <i,000 or 7,000 feet. Over- 
lying the edges of this mountain mass, and included with its uplift in 
successively diminishing amount of tilting, are tlie Wahsatch, Green 
River, Bridger, and Brown's Park frosh-water Tertiary formations, with 
aggregate maximum thickness of 7,700 feet. 

Elevation of the great Uinta fold began, according to Dr. White, at 
the close of the Laramie period, when opirogenic movements finally cut 
off the brackish Laramie serf from all connection with the ocean. The 
folding and uplifting were in progress during the Eocene epochs of the 
Wahsatch, Green River, and Bridgor lakes; and were nearly completed 
before the deposition of the Brown's Park beds, which rest unconform- 
ably upon all the other formations and are probably of Pliocene age. 
The vertical extent of the Uinta uplift, occurring thus during the Ter- 
tiary era, is shown to have been about 28,800 feet, or five and a half 
miles; but. owing to erosion, the range has probably never greatly ex- 
ceeded its present hight of 10,000 to 13.000 feet. 

In the small Junction mountain and Yampa mountain upthrusts, 
the vertical displacement of each has been nearly 12,000 feet, and this 
has taken place contemporaneously with the Uinta uplift. Indeed, Dr. 
White finds, by the extension of his observations and study eastward 
from the Uintas to the Park range of the Rocky mountains, that both 
these prominent ranges, their subordinate folds and spurs, and the two 
upthrust mountains, are all "results of one great system of orogenic 
movements." So slow has been the elevation, however, not only of the 
Uinta range, but also of the isolated Junction and Yampa mountains, 
that rivers which traversed their areas when the uplifting began, have 
not been turned out of their courses, being able to erode and deepen 
their canons through these mountains as fast as their rise, to total 
hights of two to five miles, progressed. 

Nlcholitnn A Lydckker's PalironU^lngy : — The second volume of this 
great work comes from the pen of the latter of the two authors who are 
associated on the title page. Mr. Lydekker's name has been familiar 
to the student of vertebrate palaeontology for many years past, and no 
one will dispute his competence for the task. His introductory chap- 
ter on the comparative anatomy of the various classes of the sub-king- 
dom Vertebrata, forms an excellent summary of our present views regard- 
ing the relationship of their organs in the light of Evolution. 

Passing over as an unsolved problem the origin of the Vertebrata from 
the invertebrate sub-kingdom the author selects from the totality of the 
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« 
animal organism tliose parts which arc important for his purpose, and 
concentrates his attention on them. Tliese are the bones, the teeth, and 
the skin, and appendages if hardened as is frequently the case. It is 
from these, that the palaeontologist must study the vertebral life of tlie 
past for seldom have the soft parts left any impress or record of their 
existence. 

In dealing with the fishes, the classification of Prof. Huxley is pre- 
ferred to others that have been proposed as more in accord with the sys- 
tems adopted in other classes of Vertebrata. This places the Cyclosto- 
mata by themselves. These however, being unknown in a fossil stato 
require no notice. 

Dealing with their geological age the author remarks that being the 
lowest of the Vertebrata, their remains would naturally be looked for in 
rocks of very early date. This expectation is fulfilled. * 'The earliest 
known fishes in Britain occur in the Lower Ludlow group of the Silur- 
ian. " The Paloea»pl8 of Pennsylvania however, from the Onondaga 
group represents an older date, probably coPval with the Wenlock, while 
the Onchus pennsylvanUms of the same state, from the Clinton, corre- 
sponds in age with the upper part of the Llandeilo or the **May-hiir* 
sandstone. These indicate a rather greater antiquity for both gaiioidi^ 
and elasmobranchs. 

The elasmobranchs, have been a very important order from early 
times. But as their skeletons are and were almost entirely cartilagin- 
ous we are compelled to depend on the evidence of teeth, spines and der- 
jnal scutes for their restoration with the aid of an occasional and unique 
specimen where an impression of some parts of the body may have been 
preserved. 

A singular fact in this connection Is the frequent occurrence of thin 
beds composed almost entirely of the teeth, bones and scutes of these 
and other fish. Such are the well-known Ludlow bone-bed of Silurian 
age, and the Rhoetic bone-bed in England, both of which though only 
an inch or two in thickness are remarkably persistent. The Delaware 
bone-bed of Corniferous age in Ohio Is another case In point. They are 
apparently beach-lines or wash-deposits and indicate a much greater 
' abundance of fish-life at those eras than the ichthyic remains found 
elsewhere would lead us to suppose. At the same time we must not for- 
get that in naming genera and species from detached teeth and spines, 
the palaeontologist is often obliged to represent several parts of the same 
animal by distinct names, and the mistake is often made by those who 
are unfamiliar with his material of supposing that each of these 
names is intended to connote a separate organism. So far is this from 
the truth, that the term species has in palaeontology in many cases an 
entirely arbitrary meaning and implies no belief in any connection such 
as is intended in recent biology. For the progress of science it is neces- 
sary to name these fossils, but the palicontologist holds all such names 
at their real value and waits till some lucky find shall enable him to 
put together two or more as only the separate parts of a single being. 
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Olio need only take a glance at the dentition of the Port Jackson shark, 
to »ce how roAdily such double naming may occur. This remark Is yet 
more pertinent in the ease of fossil botany. 

Thus Mr. Lydekker remarks: *' It is probable that some of the dor- 
sal fln-spines, originally described under the name of Ctenacanthus be- 
long to Orodus (more properly Oreodus). Most of these spines are how- 
ever referable to the allied Carboniferous genus Sphenacanthus. *' 

In regard to tlie remarkable fossil Edestus the author accepts Dr. 
Newberry's opinion that '* we may regard them as the dorsal spines of 
large cartilaginous fishes of which the otlier parts are as yet unkDOwn 
and may suppose that they were used for attack and defence as the 
spines of Trygon or of Acanthurus. '' 

Fossil chimo^roids are comparativ(;Iy few and chiefly Mesozoic or later 
in date, Rhynehodus and Ptyctodus being the most important forms of 
reputedly palaeozoic age. 

On the other hand the Dipnoans indicate an essentially ancient ori- 
gin by their wide distribution over the world of their few remaining 
rei)resentatives. 

Tlie great, but difficult order of ganoids, as the term is here employed, 
includes nearly all the oldest fishes such as Cephalaspis and Pteraspis 
and those Old R(d sandstone fossils with which the writings of Hugh 
Miller have made us all familiar. 

In this connection we may remark that we believe that the sensory 
system has not been found in the shield of the CeijJuilaspida? though it 
is now known to have existed in the shield of the PtenispidUe, There is 
also some error regarding the locality of HoUiftpiH but Lankestor's paper 
is not at hand to supply the correction. No Ptcraspldian except Scaph- 
Hftlfis is known from undoubted Silurian rocks in England so that 
AurhenaspUt from the passage-beds of Ledbury, and Did\pruispi8 of which 
only a single specimen Is known, sliould be referred to the Devonian. 
Srn pluispis is now by many considered the ventral shield of Pteraspis^ 
but in this case it is not easy to understand why it alone should be 
found in the Lower Ludlow. Only a very few specimens are known, 
but possibly more than one species is included in tliem. Tlie Dtplaspis 
of Matthew should have been here mentioned, from the Silurian strata of 
New Brunswick containing a marine fauna resembling that of the 
English Ludlow. According to Its author's description this species had 
a ventral as well as a dorsal shield. 

Here also belong those gigantic fossils, which have been recently 
brought to light from the HIack Shale of Ohio, such as Dinichthys and 
till' yet huger Titanichthys. The order is distributed by the author into 
twenty-six families. It is needless to add that he adopts in this de- 
piirtinent, the recent work of Mr. A. S. Woodward and Dr. Traquair 
for (Jreat Britain and of Dr. Newberry f or Nortli America. 

The teleosts are, says our author, in all probability descended from 
the ganoids and occupy in the class a somewhat analogous position to 
that held by the Sipiamata among the reptiles and the Passeres among 
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birds ; all traces of reptilian affinities having been lost in this order. 
The order is treated under a great number of families, only a fow of 
which are of palseontological importance. The siluroids have suggested 
to Prof. Huxley by several points of resemblance a near relationship to 
the ganoids. But a difficulty occurs in the fact that they are not known 
with certainty before the Tertiary era. Of especial interest is the 
family of the horse-mackerels (Carangldse) on account of the excellent 
preservation of its fossil specimen in the Monte Bolca Elocene of north- 
ern Italy, a series of limestones associated with volcanic material which 
has yielded to the labors of Agassiz 133 species of fish represented by 
immense numbers of specimens. Of the flat fishes we have almost no 
fossil remains, only two genera, the turbot and sole, being known. 

The introduction of the teleostean fish is of very recent date, none? of 
them having been found fossil in rocks older than the Cretaceous. They 
are essentially Tertiary in date, but have advanced so rapidly in num- 
ber of species and of individuals that they form to-day a very large 
majority of the existing fishes of the globe. 

The Amphibia are a class of very great interest to the palaeontologist 
as they form a transition group between fishes and reptiles. The sur- 
vival of this class to the present day has enabled the evolutionist to 
bridge over a chasm which would otherwise have existed between these 
groups. Of the whole class, however, only one order, the labyrintho- 
donts, is geologically ancient. Of the Apoda no fossil remains aro 
known, while the salamanders, frogs, and toads are only found in later 
Tertiary strata. This leaves an enormous gap in the geological history 
of the class, the latest known labyrinthodonts being found in the Trias 
and the earliest of the other orders in the Tertiary or possibly and 
doubtfully in the Cretaceous. They are especially characteristic of the 
latest part of the palaM^zoic era and of the earlier Mesozoic ages. From 
the Carboniferous to the Trias in Europe and North America their re- 
mains occur, but only a single genus, says Mr. Lydekker, ascends to 
the Lower Jurassic. Their remarkable and complicated tooth-structure 
from which the name is derived characterizes the greater part of the 
order, though in a few this feature is wanting. 

In this connection we may note the fact that not a few of the laby- 
rinthodonts were first known by their footprints in double series with a 
small fore and a large hind track. C/ujlroWierium, or rather Cheiro- 
8auru8, was the earliest of th6se in date of discovery, but the records of 
this kind drawn from the sandstones of the Connecticut valley by the 
labors of the Messrs. Hitchcock, have surpassed all found elsewhere, 
and unmistakably prove an abundance of labyrinthodont and other life 
in the Trias. Thousands of these footprints have been extracted froA 
the quarries and tens of thousands more have been destroyed. 

The gap above alluded to in the history of the Amphibia would lead 
us to seek the origin of the class of reptiles in the labyrinthodonts, for 
undoubted members of this group appear as early as the Permian and 
possibly In Carboniferous days. But the teeth of true reptiles never 
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Hliow the cumplicatod (Miamcl folds that characterize the labyriniho- 
<h>iit8. They raay bo anchylosed to the outer side or to the summit of 
tlio Jaw, or tlioy may bo sot in distinct sockets, and Id many cases they 
aro continuously ronowod during lifo. The form of reptilian teeth \% 
simple, b4*ing for the most part a flattened cone. 

The change which roccnt research has brought alx>ut in our knowledge 
of this class may bo realized from th(> author's statement on page 1057. 

'*As regards the classification of reptiles scarcely any two writers 
agree. There is little difficulty with existing forms, but when we go 
baek to the early part of the Mosozoic era we find that nearly all the 
orders int^) which the class has been divided show such signs of passing 
into one another that it is quiti" impossible to exhibit their relationship 
by any sysU^m of linear classification." 

In view of this difliculty the author provisionally adopts, with some 
slight change, the classification proposed by Dr. Baur, now of Worcester, 
Mass., in which they are divided into ten orders. Of the first of these 
the anomodonts (Theromora or more correctly Theromorpha of Cope). 
He says the evidence shows almost conclusively that its members are 
descended from the labyrinthodont amphibians and more especially 
from the archegosaurians. 

The diflSculty of classification and the increase of our knowledge of 
the phylogcny of the Reptilia is in great part due to the rapid progress 
of discovery in this field. Recent researches, especially in the Jurassic 
strata of the western states have brought to light an immense number 
of forms for which no place could be found in any previous system. 
Many oth<*r species are known only from a single bone in some geolog- 
ical musi'ums, and of these several will ultimately perhaps be proved to 
behmg to the same animal. 

The shapes assumed by some of thes<> fossil reptiles are most extrava- 
gant. In Dimctroihm the neural spine was according to Cope twenty 
times as long as the centrum and formed an elevated fin, while in 
yitOMauru^ which is figured by Mr. Lydt'kker, a similar neural spine 
carries six projecting cross processes on each side. Dicifnodon lacertlr 
vcps has the ** canine" teeth of a tiger in a skull twenty inches long, 
while its near relative OutUnwdon (Udenodon) was toothless. The fa- 
miliar PU'Mimntrui* had the long neck of a swan combined with the head 
of a lizard and the paddles of a turtle. Tv^tmlo {Colon9(H^uly8) aUa$ 
measured six feet in length and was probably the largest tortoise that 
ever existed. Jrhthyosaunia was thirty feet long with the head of a 
crocodile and eye-soi'kets six inches in diameter. It was carnivorous 
and its coprolites prove that its food consisti'd in great part of ganoid 
ishes. while the frequent presence of uninjured young in the body- 
cavity tends to prove that it was viviparous in some .<«pecies at least. 
This genus, the tyi>e an<l almost the only component of its family, has 
not been found in America. HypcrxHhipcdon had no teeth but its Jaws 
were encasiHl in hard horny beaks like those of a falcon, the upper 
b<»ing strtmgly hooked. 
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The author figures the classic Mozanaurxv^ of Maestricht found in 1785 
and for nearly a century the only specimen of the genus. This speci- 
men which had some singular experiences during tjie war in the **Low 
Countries " is inferior in one important respect to others which have 
been since found in the Cretaceous of North America, inasmuch as the 
displaced pterygoid bone conceals the joint in the ramus of the jaw that 
is a peculiar feature in the family of the ilf o^cwauridor, and, according 
to Baur, in at least two others, the VaranUUB and the Hefoclermatkia;. 
So complete is the concealment of this feature that its very existence 
was unknown until the American specimens were found. 

Of the dinosaurians the author writes: **They comprise the largest 
land reptiles and while some of them approximate closely to the type of 
structure obtaining in birds others come so near to the more generalized 
4!rocodilians that it is almost impossible to separate them from the 
latter.'' Here belong the long known IgwimjoiUya^ the subject of the 
labors of the late Dr. Mantell; the "ELadroHawrxuR^ first described from the 
Cretaceous of North America but since found in Europe, the only skel- 
eton of which is in the museum at Princeton, N. J., the work of the late 
Watcrhouse Hawkins; the immense MegcUoaaurus and horned CercUo- 
Mtmrus, Ceratops, with beak-like skull and one or more pairs of horn-like 
processes resembling those of cattle; BrorUotherlum of North America 
and Europe, estimated at 50 feet in length and 20 tons in weight, and 
lastly the but partially known AtlanUtsaurwt with a femur more than 
iiix feet long and probably the largest land animal yet known. 

Among the Reptilia also occur the strange flying Pterodactyles, per- 
haps the earliest animals, insects excepted, which possessed the power 
of rising into the air. Geology has not revealed the remains of any 
true bird of date co6val with them. They were not, however, birds at 
all, but flew as bats, by the aid of flaps of the skin carried on the enor- 
mously developed phalanges of the limbs. **The greater number of 
the bones were hollow and frequently provided with pneumatic fora- 
mina as those of birds. The brain was bird-like and the skin was 
probably naked. The order ranges from the Lias to the Upper Chalk. 
In spite of the many remarkable resemblances in structure to that of 
the carinate birds it is clear that the^Pterodactyles are altogether off the 
line of direct avian descent." In some of these strange animals the 
t«eth are totally absent (Pteranodon). In others both jaws are toothed 
to the extremities. Some were small — only a few inches in length; 
others had a spread of wings equalling twenty-five feet. All have long 
been extinct. 

Leaving the reptiles for the birds, we pass over what was once con- 
sidered, perhaps, the greatest gap in structure in the whole animal king- 
dom. The transition from the cold-blooded, creeping reptile to the hot- 
blooded bird is certainly as great as can well be imagined. But this gap 
has been so completely filled with the many forms that palasontology 
has discovered that it has absolutely disappeared and the dlflHculty now 
is to distinguish the bird from the reptile. The only evident external 
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mark that remains is the prosenw^ of feathers ** which are totally un- 
known among reptiles. " Even this test however would fall if some of 
the earlier feathered forms were ranked (as they well might be, this 
single character apart) with reptiles. One of the most remarkable 
chapters in palaeontology and in the evolution of animal life is that in 
which is traced the discovery of the forms intermediate between these 
two groups. Scarcely a link Is missing. ^rc/tcBopterj/x, the reptile 
bird of Solenhofen, led the way, if we omit some possibly avian foot- 
prints in the Connecticut valley, and was, after a long Interval, followed 
by the toothed Hesperornis of North America, the toothless AepyomiK 
of Madagascar, and the Apteryx of New Zealand. 

Among the carinate birds to which most of the existing species belong 
we have also a toothed and a toothless series, the former extinct and 
consisting only of the genus IcfUhyomis which the author places hen*, 
rejecting the order of Odontomlthcs proposed by Marsh to Include this- 
and HesperomlM. 

The toothless division of the carinates includes a number of form» 
many of which are almost recent, some having been exterminated by 
the agency of man. None are older than the Cretaceous and by far the 
greater number are only of Tertiary age. They include among others 
a penguin, the great auk, woodcocks and plovers, bustards, cranes and 
rails, turkeys, pheasants, and grouse, quails and pigeons, the Dodo of 
Mauritius, geese and ducks, albatrosses and frigate-birds, vultures, fal- 
cons, and buzzards, owls, parrots and cockatoos, kingfishers, woodpeck- 
ers, swallows, sparrows, crows, etc. 

On the whole the story of the evolution of the bird Is the most won- 
derful that has been read to us by the palaeontologist and it has been 
well brought up to date by the author. The type specimens are scat- 
t4ired in the various museums over so large an area, and the literature 
of the subject is dispersed in the journals and proceedings of so many 
scientific so<'loties, that It has boon no light task to collect it as he ha» 
here done. 

Of the characters of the Mammalia a few only can be employed in 
palaeontology — those for the most part belonging to the hard parts of 
the body. The double articulation of the cranium with the atlas, the 
firm union of the rami of the lower jaw, the absence of a quadrate btme 
and of a moveable joint botween the proximal and distal tarsal bones- 
are the most im)K)rtant and ui^oful. The structure of the teeth is of the 
first value, both for the identitiration of fossil forms, and for the trac*ing~ 
of ancestral lines. As might be expected from tlie author's long experi- 
ence, aiul great familiarity with his subject, the work is well down to 
dat<' in those respects. All the latest researches on the evolution of the- 
multituborcular mammalian tooth from that simpler conical and uni- 
tubercular t(X>th that characterized the reptilian predecessors and an- 
cestors of the Mammalia are brought into service, and it is easy to pt»r- 
ceivo that though many gaps still remain, yet tho lino of the develop- 
ment of those organs is rapidly being traced and filled. These results- 
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arc largely duo to the labors of American palicontologlsts working on 
the abundant material that the new states of the west have afifordod. 

The chasm existing between the mammals and the reptiles is now 
more obvious than that which formerly existed between the latter and 
the birds. But just as the one has been almost Ailed up, so the other is 
rapidly becoming less profound and abrupt. The few links supplied by 
the scanty existing marsupials and monotremes are of inestimable value, 
while the fact that all the most ancient fossil mammals belong to one 
or other of these groups is intensely significant as indicating the line of 
desKtent. 

Only three monotremes are known now to be in existence, the duck- 
bill and two ant-eaters in Australia and in New Guinea, and these the 
author says, cannot be regarded as ancestral types. It is worthy of re- 
mark that though the monotremes hold the lowest rank among theMam- 
malia, yet the oldest mammalian fossils are placed by all among the mar- 
supials — an inversion of the order of development probably due to the 
imperfection of the record. This is far from surprising when we look 
at the very scanty nature of the material that we possess regarding these 
early animals and that this little is in most cases limited to a few lower 
jaws and teeth. No fossil monotrcme has yet been found of earlier 
date than tl»e Upper Triassir and these are only two detached teeth of 
Microlestea and one of Tri^lyj^htis {Tritylodon) , The slowness with 
which the early mammalian remains are coming to light is very remark- 
able. Nearly fifty years have passed since Prof. Pleininger found the 
two teeth and a few small fragments of bone of Microlestes near Stutt- 
gard, and Prof. Emmons met with three jaws of Dromntherlum aylvestrc 
in North Carolina. Yet in all this long interval no other specimen of 
the.«e has been discovered and only one species has been added to the 
scanty list in a single tooth of Tritylodon. Nature seems to be unwill- 
ing to disclose her first imperfect attempts at producing the Mammalia 
— she hides ** her 'prentice han'. '* 

From the Triassic to the Eocene, over-leaping the .Jurassic and Cre- 
taceous systems, we must pass before we find the earth tenanted by any 
higher form of mammalian life than the marsppials. In the £k>cene we 
meet the earliest specimens of the EdenUiUij or sloths, a peculiar order 
widely differing from these above them in their imperfect dentition 
which exhibits some indications that may be construed to imply degen- 
eration. 

It is not a little singular that no remains of fossil sloths have 
been found in Europe, nor does any animal of this order inhabit that 
continent at the present day. South America is now, and apparently 
has always been the metropolis of slothdom." There lived the Olypto- 
donSi huge armadillos six and eight feet in length; McifaUierium, Scelir 
flotherium and Mylodon, sloths rivalling the Rhinoceros in bulk and 
capable of pulling down for food, the trees, which they were unable to 
climb. 

Most of the fossil EdenUttn are of late Tertiary date — Pliocene or even 
5 
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Plei8too<ine — the genera Moropu8 and MorotheHum of Marsh being r<^ 
jected from this order and referred to the Ungulata. 

Like the Edentnta, the cetaceans first occur in the Eocene but 
abounded in lator eras. Their exact ancestry is at present unknown 
though there is little doubt that they iiave descended, as Flower has 
suggested, from forms resembling the present ungulates. The same 
author infers that they at first inhabit<*d fresh-water, in as much as 
their remains have not been found in the Cretaceous rocks. All are now, 
however, marine. 

The sirenians also occur first in iho Eocene, and have ever since **been 
steadily dying out. ' To this result man has contributed by exterminat- 
ing the sea-cow of IJeh ring's Island, alK)ut 120 years ago. Only one or 
two skeletons of this remarkable animal are now known in the museums 
of the world. The pahcontological importance of the Slrenia is small. 

The ungulatcis an* palueontologicaily the most important of all the 
mammalian orders. Of tlu; seven suborders, into which it is divided, only 
four contain living specties. Of the three extinct suborders one AnUdy^ 
poda — contains the huge Cotyptuxion of England, and North America, 
the UitUatherium of Wyoming, and some other similar forms. The pal- 
aeontology of one of its families — the DlnoceraUi — affords a good illustra- 
tion of the fragmentary condition of the geological record. The author 
quotes the following from Prof. Marsh: 

'^ The fossil remains of this group have hitherto been found in a 
single Eocene lake-basin in Wyoming, and none are known from any 
other part of this country, <»r of the Old World. These gigantic beasts 
which nearly equalled the (>lephant in size, roamed in great numbers 
about the ancient tropical lake In whic'h many of them were entombed. '* 

The snhorde.r CondyUiWira is also entirely extinct and was principally 
Eocene in ag(^ Its most interesting meml>er was Phetuwodxut prinuFViitt 
from the Lower Eocene of North America, an animal which Prof. Cope 
regards as the original type and probably the ancestor of all existing 
ungulates. 

Of the suborder ToxodcmtUi all the species are also extinct. They 
were apparently intermediate between the PerfsHodiwtyla, RndmnvUlen^ 
and Rodent iu. 

Two other of the suborders of the ungulates are apparently on the 
verge of extinction, the liyracoidea which contains only two genera, 
and the Proltosridrfi which now has but two species. These latter — the 
elephants of India and Africa — alone on earth now represent the group 
which contains the well known fossils Dinotherium. Mastodon and 
Mammotli. 

To the two remaining suborders — the AHUnhtctyUt and the PerfatMO' 
d4U'tyla — belong the great majority living aiul extinct of this order and 
on them consequently the greatest interest and attention are concen- 
trated. It is needless to remark that the subject is treated with a full- 
ness and care which tin* great experience and learning of the author 
would lead us to expect. S|)ai*<' forbids anything like analysis and re- 
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mark upon the article. On one point alone we will venturo to express 
dissent. Writing of the ancestry of the horse he says : 

^'Considering that a parallel series of generically identical or closely 
allied forms occurs in the Tertiarles of both Europe and North America, 
it has been suggested in both continents a parallel development of the 
same genera has simultaneously taken place, that is that in both regions 
AiicHiitherium has given rise to Htpptirion^ and Hlpparion or an allied 
form to Equim. Now seeing that it is evident that in the case of specie!^ 
of a single genus the evolution has taken place in separate lines, that is 
to say, that the existing Indian species of CanU are probably derived 
from the Pliocene forms of the same region and the Brazilian species 
of that genus have their predecessors of the Cave-epoch of that coun- 
try, there appears no logical reason for refusing to admit an analogous 
parellel evolution in the case of genera, and there is, accordingly, a con- 
siderable probability that the hypothesis may be true. Prof. Cope con- 
siders that in one country Protohippnn and in the other HiitpitrUni was 
the immediate ancestor of Equutt/' 

In regard to this we may be allowed to remark that if we understand 
the hypothesis aright there is a very wide difference between the two 
cases. While all the Cantdo'. of one country may have been derived 
from the Tertiary CanUke of the same region we do not know any case 
in which this process has resulted in the production of an identical 
species in two places. It seems scarcely credible that conditions should 
in two distant areas be so closely alike as to yield the same outcome. 
The admission of this position consequently does not lend any support 
to the other. That two distinct lines of descent through distinct 
genera should end in producing a single and intensely specialized species 
on the two continents is to our mind in the highest degree improbable. 
Moreover, when we consider that communication has been repeat<'dly 
opened between the continents during the Tertiary era it is not ncu'es- 
sary to maintain a hypothesis that makes so great a demand on faith. 
It seems a more probable view that after reaching a certain stage of 
development on both continents the race was cut olT on one and then 
reintroduced from the other. 

A few pages only are devoted to the Rodentia which excepting Cas- 
toroides, are chiefly small. The Carnivora are well treated in 35 pages. 

The Insectivora and Cheiroptera follow, and the author then reaches 
the primates. It is not a little curious to note that this — the order to 
which man belongs — is of a date as early as any of the placental Mam- 
malia, several species of the platyrhine section occurring in the lower 
Kocene of North America and in the upper Eocene of Europe. The 
Catarhines, however, only appear in the Miocene while the HoiainUJtr 
are, in the author's opinion, of Pleistocene or very late Pliocene date. 
He considers, and with justice, that all evidenc*' of an earli<'r date for 
man is at least uncertain, if not improbable. 

In conclusion it is refreshing to the classical poheonotologlst to see 
the author's efforts to reduce wherever possible the barbarisms which 
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have boon inflicted on the nomenclature of the science by ignorance 
and recklessness. In not a few cases they have corrected errors in 
spelling and formation by giving the proper term as XearufpiA, Hyopso- 
donlidcc^ PUitycarus, Hoplosminis, etc., and they recommend the form 
Thrromfyrpha instead of TJierfrmora. Other valuable suggestions in the 
.<«amo direction are also made, the adoption of which would much im- 
prove the literature of palu3ontology without in most cases any counter- 
vailing disadvantage. 

Of the care and accuracy that mark the execution of the work it is 
impossible to speak too highly. Some evidence of them can be found 
in the fact that in a thorough examination for various purposes we have 
detected only a single misprint in all its 1,500 pages — Rhynchodes for 
Rhyncfiodus ( on page 952). This is, as might be expected, repeated in 
the index. 

Wo shall not, at present at least, follow our authors through the 
palioobotanical part of the w^ork where we miss the master-hands so 
evident in the pala^ozoOlogical. This part is confessedly only a compila- 
tion, but a good one, of our present knowlege of the subject. We leave 
thoni with a feeling of gratitude for the great work which they have 
acomplished and with the hope tiiat they will live to bring out another 
edition whicli the progress of thoir science will assuredly before long 
roiidor necessarv. 
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Dn. Fkanklin C. Hill, Curator ok Thk Gkolooical Museum at 
Princeton College, for some years past, died in the early part of Novem- 
ber. Though not w<^ll known to the outside world. Dr. Hill was an 
ciuiiusiastic worker in his department, and the mus(;um in his charge 
will long be a witness to his skill in arranging, and his neatness and 
rh'arness in labeling his specimens. Some years ago Dr. Ilill published 
a |)amphlot illustrating the plan he had adopted of mounting every 
vorU'brate bone so as to show its natural place in the skeleton. This 
syst(;ni gives great additional value to the series of fossil Yertebrata at 
I'rinceton. 

Dr. Hill is also well known to entomologists for many valuable obser- 
vations and for a set of largo drawings (since photographed and kept 
for sale) of the stag-beetle — Lucunu^ cervus^ and the ground beefle — 
JInrpalns ralinlnoftus, showing full details of thoir anatomy. 

E. W. Clavpolk. 

Prof. W. M. Davis ox the Ikoquois Beach. The critical note, in 
the December issue of the Geologist, on the Iroquois Beach by Prof. 
Davis needs no other reply than a calling of attention to his remarkable 
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confusion of different papers, by different autliors, on different subjects. 
It is lie, not I, who hypothecates that " a large river ran out of lake 
Iroquois to the southwest," up an elevation of several hundred feet; 
hence his remarks are not germane to my memoirs — '* The Iroquois 
Beach; a Chapter in the Geological History of Lake Ontario." Trans. 
Roy. Soc. Can. 1880 : or tlie pai)er on '* The Deformation of the Iroquois 
Beach and Birth of Lake Ontaiio." Am. .lour. Sc. Vol. xl. Dec. 1800. 

J. W. Spexceis. 

The Organizing Committee Int. Cox<j. Geol. I notice I have made 
unintentionally a grave error in the report I sent you for the Ameiiicax 
GKOLOCiisT, from copying the list of members of the committee from the 
original list instead of as afterwards added to. Please add the names of 
T. Sterry Hunt, Persifor Frazer and E. D. Cope, and if the article has 
already gone to press, have this letter inserted as soon as possible with 
my sincere apology for this error, which I have just noticed in my copy 
of the article sent you. Cordially yours, 

H. S. Willi. VMS, 
Sec. of the Organizing Committ(»e, Int. Cong. Geo). 

Jthnai, Xov. 27, 1890. 

The Vote of the Bureau Int. Co>'<i. of Geol. Chax(jixg the Sks- 
HioN FROM Philadelphia to Washington. An official communication 
from Prof. H. S. Williams, Secretary of the Committee on Organization 
of the International Congress of Geologists in the last number of this 
journal calls for a few words of comment. 

It will strike those who know the facts strangely, tluit in what pur- 
ports to be an authentic list of the members of the commltttie the names 
are omitted of just the only three members who have i)ersistently op- 
posed the absorption of the Congress by the U. S. Geological Survey, 
and the change of its place of meeting; viz: Drs. Hunt, Cope, and 
Frazer. This omission, however, was accidental and has be<»n satisfac- 
torily apologized for by the Secretary, both by a correction to appear 
in this number, and by a personal letter to myself. The following par- 
agraphs, however, remain open to explanation, viz : 

** Thirty-six ballots were received : of these thirty-thrve were Ui favor 
of WashingUyii. 

"These represent the rnemlters from Great Britain, Franco, Germany, 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Hungary, India, Italy, Portugal, Uou- 
mania, Russia, and the United States. No negative votes wrm received 
from countries outside of America. 

**The majority of the Bureau as well as a majority of the American 
Committee, thus exprefislng their preference for Wtinhingtnn, it was 
voted to hold the next session of the International Congress of Geolo- 
gists in Washington," etc., etc. 

Of the English members of the Bureau, Dr. C. LeNev(» Foster wrote to 
the undersigned (June 15, 1890): '• We in Europe must do whatever you 
decide in America.*' Dr. Barrois of France wrote (June 28, 1800): •• It 
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appears to mo diftii'ult to intorforo in the geological struggle l>etweon 
Washington and Philadelphia. It is essentially an American affair 
»nd you do not like old Europe to meddle in your affairs: but you ap- 
|)(^ar to me to be largely in the right," etc., etc. 

Dr. V. Zlttel, of Germany, in reference to the question of postponing 
the Congress, takes the following ground: **I would leave the decision 
of the question to the American organization committee and will agree 
with its conclusion," etc., etc. 

The late Prof. Xeumayr remarked on the same subject: "I see no 
obje(!tion to make if our American colleagues think it useful to the ends 
of the Congress." 

Prof. Huxley on the same subject said: "I can only say that I shall 
acquiesce in the demand of the majority of my colleagues." 

Col. Delgado, of Portugal, writes: "In my correspondence with 
Messrs. Hulke and Topley, General Secretaries of the Congress of 
London, while accepting the change of place of the session of the Con- 
gress from Philadelphia to Washington, I expressed myself formally to 
the effect that the American geologists are better able than their Euro- 
pean colleagues to choose the city where the Congress should be held aa 
well as to fix the time at which it should take place," etc., etc. 

Prof. Vilanova y Piera. of Spain, writes: "The protest of yourself, 
Sterry Hunt, and Leidy against the decision of the General Committee 
pro|)osing to hold our future Congress in Washington instead of Phila- 
delphia, has caused me a disagreeable surprise. ♦ ♦ ♦ its wish 
|the(ieneral Committee's] in no wise, but on the contrary the agree- 
mei»t unanimously arrived at In London, ahall prevail. Please, then, add 
to your protest that of. Yours, Prof. Vilanova y Piera." 

I*rof. Capellini, of Italy, writes: * * * -'As for me I have deter- 
in in<'d to hold myself neutral, for the <|uestion cannot be well under- 
stood except by Americans." 

l*rof. James Hall says: * » » •• While originally I could have had 
no objection to going to Washington. I now feel that we have violated 
faith witli Philadelphia." 

These are some of the responses which have been recfuved which are 
far from justifying the portion of the ollicial announcement italicized. 
It is not tho province of the writer to explain the discrepancies between 
the views expressed to him by fhe above memV)ers of the bureau and 
tliosf reported in the ollicial announcement, nor to decide whether 
tlnTc be an error on the |)art of the GtMieral Secretaries, Messrs. Hulke 
«ihI Topley, or on the part of Prof. II. S. Williams. 

The unchTsigned merely says that the statements in Prof. Williams* 
rrport do not correspond with information obtained din*ctly from many 
p<*rson*i inclnded iindcT them. PKi:siKon Fkazku. 
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PERSONAL AND SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 



In SriKNCK, Dkc. 5, 1890, Mr. H. M. Ami publishes a letter 
showing that he is not satisfied that the ''Hudson River " rocks as 
undei-stood by Emmons, can be correlated with the Lorraine 
«hak'. He has seen no reason, either stratigraphical or paleonto- 
logical, to warrant it. He intimates that the term Hudson river, 
being used confusedly, and never fully defined, and apparently 
embracing several faunas that are distinct, might be omitted from 
geological nomenclature. At the same time he saj-s there is a 
fauna, represented by species different from the Lorraine, apparently 
in the Levis part of the Quelwc formation, which marks a dis- 
tinct paleontological horizon, alx)ut on the liorizon of the Chazy 
of New York, which could appropriatelj- bear the name Quebec. 
This he is inclined to consider the horizon of the Citidel Hill rocks 
at Quebec. 

Dii. Andrew C. Lawson, latk of tiik Canadian Geological 
and Natural History Survej*, has accepted a |x>sition on the teach- 
ing staff of the University of California, at Berkeley. We wel- 
<'ome Dr. Lawson to the south side of the international boundary, 
and we hope he will conclude to become permanently identified 
with the scientific work of the Great Republic. 

Thk Alabama Industrial and Scientific Society was orga- 
nized at the University of Alabama, Thursday, Dec. 11th, 1890, 
with 70 membei*s. Its objects are the promotion of the industries 
of the state, and the furtherance of scientific investigation of the 
pn>blems arising in civil and mining engineering, geology, smelt- 
ing, and the manufacture of coke. 

The officers for 1891 are : President, C. Cadle, Gen'l Manager 
Cahoba Coal Mining Co., Blocton; six Vice Presidents^ viz.: 
Thomas Seddon, Prest. Sloss Iron and Steel Co. , Birmingham ; 
€. P. Williamson, Prest. Williamson Iron Co. , Birmingham ; W. 
E. Robertson, City Engineer, Anniston ; J. W. Burke, Prest. 
Tredegar Co., Jacksonville; M. C. Wilson, Prof. Natural Science, 
Normal School, Florence ; Col. Horace Harding, U. S. Engineer, 
Tuscaloosa ; Tnasurer, Henry McCalley. Ala. Geol. Survey, 
University Ala.: Secrvtarif, Wm. B. Phillips, Prof. Chera. and 
Met. , University Ala. 

The annual fee is $5. 00. The society will meet three or four 
times a year at different places in the state, for the reading and 
discussion of papers, which will afterward be published. The 
next meeting will be held in Birmingham, Jan. 28, 1891. 

Tiik Ekhitii Volume of the Reports of the Geological Survey 
of Illinois has been printed, but awaits an appropriation by the 
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Legisltitiire liefoiv the edition can be bound. A siimll niiail<er a 
copies liavc been bound and (listribut^d. 

Thk SuroM) A.VNiAL MsETiSO ot the Geoloj^ical Socaety i 
America was held at Washington, Dec. ■29-31. There vt 
attendance, and numeniiis papers were read. 'Die matter irhio 
was presented was si) voluminous that it was ncwjsaary to divfci 
the meeting int<) sections which were in session cotcmporaneoitaln 
It is impracticable to present here even abBtmca of the papi 
read, but as t\\vy may appear '!n the future publication of I 
bulletin of the society they will be further notol. In the abt 
of the president, Prof. J. D. Dana, and of the lii-Ht lice-presideBS 
Prof. J. S. Ncwl>erry, both because of tllnesB, tli 
presided over by Prof. Alexander Winchell, the second vXei 
president, Tlie meetings, wliich were oontinuril foi-enoon, i 
noon and evening of each day, were licld in the Columbit^ 
University. 

The following was reportc<l as the result of the electjom 1 
1891 : Preiiihnt, .\lexander Windiell, Ann Arbor, Mich.; .~" 
vice-pretident, 0. K. (rilbert, Washington, D. C ; Second i 
presuleiit, T. C. Chamlierlin, Madison, Wis.; Secrftarg, H. 
Fairchild, Rochester, N. Y.; Treu^nrer. H. 8. Williams, Ith« 
N. Y.; Coiiiwiflors for one yi-.ir. J. C. Branner, Little Y 
Ark., Geo. M. Dawson, Ottawa. Ont: ConmiUon' f-r 
K. W. Claypole. Akron, 0.. C. H. Hitchcock, Hanov. . 
Cimacillinii for ihr.--- ^'■„r». I, f!. White, Jlorguntown, W. 'VtL 
J. J. Stevenson, New York. X. Y. ; E'lilor, W " "" 
Washington, D. C. 

DnHOsns iuvE HKKx >'iii nd recently in WiKronsin a few inifa 
east of the Missisnippi river, in the vicinity uf Trempeleau. 
were known to occur several years ago, but hatl not been broitgl 
to the notice of experts till recently, when they liavc been a^ 
prove<l bj- Mr. Geo. F. Kunz, who read a pajXT on the subject 1 
the late meeting of the (icological Society of America at Waa' 
ington. Thej- wei-e discovered in washing gra\-el for gold, . 
seem to have been derived either from an outcn>p of crystHlUnl 
schists, or of a coarse conglomerate, whieh l)fith occur near 1' 
spot. 
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IBjEMARKS ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE CONCHO 

COUNTRY, STATE OF TEXAS. 

By Otto Lrkch, M. A., Ph. D., San Angrelo, Texa.s. 

Since a joint publication by Prof. A. T. Cummins and myself 
entitled <* A ji^eological survey of the Concho country,"* I have 
studied the beds between the Lower CretiKjic, the Trinity* sands of 
Robt. T. Hill, and the Pennian, which are well exposed a few 
miles west of San An^elo, near the center of that section of 
Texas. I am now inclined to think that this «j:roup of strata are 
of Triassic age, and may be a southward continuation and thinning 
out of the strata three hundred miles northward called Jura- 
Trias by Jules Marcou, the occurrence of which below tlu^ "staked 
plains " was announced many 3'eai*s ago by him. 

Great denudation has laid bare several hundred feet of stratii 
in vertical hight around the town of San Angelo. The watei-s of 
the Concho rivers follow the southeasterly dip of the Lower Cre- 
tacic formation and have cut through the chalk}' deposits of the 
Comanche series ; their vallevs j'raduallv widen and after a com- 
paratively short course of from forty to eighty miles, a number of 
these rivers and ci'eeks unite a few miles west of San Angelo, where 
they cut down to sandy and clayey' deposits with a north- westerly' 
dip. This unconfomiit}' of the Red beds with the overlying sili- 
ceous strata below the Lower Cretacic, and the Red beds offering a 
stronger resistance have caused the watenf to spread, and they have 
formed a beautiful and fertile valley from twenty lo thirt}- miles in 

♦Amehtcan Geologist, Juno 181M). No. 0. 
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5\'i(ltii which is still wideninti: towartls the cast where thev have un- 
covered tlie underlying Carl>onic rocks. Biick waters have cut 

(leep channels into the retreating Cretacic, and es- 
pecially pi-oininent of these is the South Concho 
river with a length of alM>ut forty miles. The 
hirger number of these rivers and creeks are fed 
by l)old springs. Love en»ek, for instance, breaks 
from the Cretacic rocks, a ready stream not less 
than twentv feet wide bv one and a-half feet in 
depth. The South Concho river and Spring creek 
have their .sources in a numlKn* of springs of artc^- 
5.i* sian character, located in the center of shallow ha- 
5^ sins of considerable size. That the deep and wide 
C'2 valleys of the Concho rivers cannot have been 
|k-j: formed under the present climatic conditions but 
? have been worn out by greater volumes of water, 
-? probably the inland sea which cmce covci'ed the 
£ ^'Staked plains," has been referred to in tlie paper 
^ mentioned above. K. T. IlilTs »' Staked Plain 
"g Scries " <'ovcrlng (lie (^retacic of that western section 
c = of Texas, and consisting!: of beds of more recent 
t p origin, seems to prove conclusively the existence of 
^ zl, sucli a sen in post-Crctacic times. Huge deposits 
'^ % of con^lonicralc compose* I of material derived fmm 
"[, .^ the adjacent Cretacic strata, accompanying the riv- 

^m T^ ^" 

ili/crsan<l creeks alon<r their <*ourse even after their 
2S conrtniMjcc below the citv of San Angelo for miles, 
'rr: and the lower dip of the underlying and adjoining 
5 2 deposits, appearing almost in a horizontal i)08ition, 
. and which never have been" disturbed bv violent 
volcanic eruptions, speak of va.st volumes of water 
which have broki'u the hard Lower Cretacic linu^ 
stone deposits to fragment.s and have rolled tlie 
blocks before them, till, on reaching the older form- 
ations with their opposite dips and consequently 
increased resistance, they have slackened their swift 
H" \» current, grinding the material tiner and spending 

their energy in widening their bed. Thi' large fragments of con- 
irlomerate of cementcil materials of evc^ry size, large blocks and 
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smiill pebtiles. the imineiise width ot the valley of the lUttiu Concho 
river, the floor of which ia the deposits of older formations witli 
an opposite dip, tlie same level of the Lower Cretaein buttes ai>d 
»icarpinonts Ixninding the valley on either side, and the whole ap- 
pearance of the country prove conclusively that it owes its to(H>- 
graphy to ilenudstion, and that aerial currents had coinpai-ativcly 
little to ilo with its present surface appearance. Such conglumc< 
rut«s as seen along the risers of the Concho country often fifty 
feet high could only have lieen formed through the iniuienHc pres- 
sure of vast volumes of water in channels with little fall. 




Ah Tiieiilioned before thii^ enormous denudation has laid Itare 
the limestone de[H)8its, clays awl sandstones of every quality and 
color, representing various geological ages. Beginning in the 
westvni part of Tom Green county, the middle Concho river, 
having its source on the foot of the "staked plains" with an 
easterly course, <tosscs the different strata of the Coinanehc 
series, the probable .Jura and Trias of Marcon, the Pennian of 
Boll, Cope and others, and on reaching Concho county lias un- 
covered the Carbonic rocks. 

Near the top of the Permian exposed at Ben Fieliii im the bank 
of the Middle Concho river lies a deposit of iin argillaceous ma^- 
nesian limestone of a yellowish color containing a number of well 
preserved fossils enumerated in the formerly mentioned article, 
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which leave no doubt that these and the strata below are of Per- 
mian origin. 

Above this fossiliferous limestone rests a quartz conglomerate 
about twelve feet thick. The pebbles are well water-worn, of 
small size and bound with a siliceous and irony cement. The 
conglomerate is stratified, dips towards the northwest under a 
steeper angle, however, than the underlying Permian dei>08its, 
and is occasionally intersj^ersed with large blocks of green and 
red speckled quartzyte. Tlie conglomerate is very hard, takes an 
excellent polish and is of a yellowish-red color. Above it lies a 
series of red and yellow colored clays and sandstones about one 
hundred feet thick, overlaid b}' lighter buff and whitish colored 
thin beds of loose friable sandstone and clays about flftj' feet thick, 
followed unconformably by the Trinitj' sands. I have called this 
complex of strata ox)mmencing with the quartz conglomeratic and 
overlaid unconformabl}- by the Trinity sand a south waixi thinning 
out of the Jura and Trias on account of its lithological character 
and stratigraphic position, not having been able to find fossils for 
confirmation. Along the Colonido river about thirty miles north 
of San Angelo gypsiferous strata are exposed above the beds de- 
scribed. R. T. Hill, in sjjeaking of the Trinity sands, remarks :* 

' * The writer has made sufficient observations to prove beyond all 
doubt that they are newer than the g^-psura-bearing beds of Texas 
and that there is a stratigraphic nonc^onformity between them, as 
seen at Sweetwater mountain, Xolan countv. Texas, and at Tu- 

cumcari mountain In general lithological appearance and 

in occurrence of saurian refnains, these beds bear striking resem- 
blance to the Atlantosaurus beds of Can von Citv, Colorado, and 
Como, Wyoming." It has been justly remarked that the strati- 
graphic position of a series of beds even when different in litho- 
logical character from the underUing and overlying deposits alone 
does not prove their age and so long as there are no fossils found 
and described the age of the enumerated strata may not be con- 
sidered C(mclusivelv determined. However, this characteristic 
conglomerate indicates a total change in the topography of this 
section at the close of the Permian, and doubtless has been formed 
by strong currents along a coast line. The quartz pebbles consti- 
tuting it, though small and well water- worn, still enclose large blocks 

♦Arkansas Oooloffical snrvoy. Annual Report, vol. ii. 188S, ]>. r*.5. 
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of quartzyte, remnants of the original material from which it has 
been derived. I have traced this conglomerate for nearly twenty 
miles toward the north and its stratigraphic position with the beds 
above, below the Trinity sands, and Hill's notice indicate an im- 
mense extension and uniform conditions existing at a time when 
probably after a long period of land a new submergence of this 
section of western Texas took place, or rather, frequent though 
slow and gradual oscillations were changing its character from a 
sandy beach to a muddy sea and again reversing the process of 
submersion and emersion. As these l>eds are lithologically so 
diflferent from the stratji above and below and as they are uncon- 
formably overlaid and underlaid by the lower Cretaci(5 and Per- 
mian I feel justified in considering thempre-Cretacic and post-Per- 
mian, and probably they may be the continuation and southward 
thinning out of tiie Jura and Trias, and propose for them the 
name of the San Angolo beds. 



RECENT EARTHQUAKES IN NICARAGUA. 

By J. Cbawford, Managua, Nicaragua. 

A number of earthquakes, some of them quite severe, were felt 
in and near the city of Granada, Nicaragua, commencing 31st 
ultimo, (Aug. 31st, 1890,) at 10 :30 o'clock a. m. , and oc^curring 
5\t intervals, of half an hour to three hours until the morning of 
the 3rd instant, then occurring at int^^rvals of from 24 to 36 
hours until the 22d instant. 

On the 3d instant. I was requested by Dr. Don lloberto Sacasa, 
president of the republic of Nicaragua, to visit the (nirthquake 
locality and examine and report on the phenomena, depth and 
form of focus, epicentrum, angle of emergence, amount of oscilla- 
tion, direction and velocity of transit, probability of recurrence, 
<»tc. The investigation was commenced in the city of Granada, 
on thfe afternoon of the 3d insUint. The city was nearly depopu- 
lated l>y the flight of its inhabitants, no lives were lost, no person 
received serious bodily injuries, although near that city the hori- 
zontal inclination of the waves from a perpendicular ( half the 
iingle of oscillation) was about 23°, 17'. A few old adobe 
houses with tile rfK)fs were parti v destroved* an<l nianv tiie riK)f 
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houses with good abobe walls were cracked and otherwise injured. 
About 400 infantry, mounted and on foot, were patrolling the 
streets and guarding the property of the absent citizens. None of 
the professors in the '* Institute Nacional de Oriente," nor in an}- 
private schools in that city, so far as I was able to learn, had 
made notes of the phenomena, nor improvised any seismologica! 
meters, nor motors, neither noted the seconds of time of occurrence 
of any of the waves of force, nor the temperature or atmospheric 
pressure ( two or three doctors of medicine made notes of the 
minute of occurrence of some of the earthquakes and their probable 
direction of transit ). The clocks and watches in that city are not^ 
generally,* regulated to correspond with any one chronometer. 
The foregoing will explain the frequent use of the word *' alxnit '* 
in place of a definite expression in the following. 

The city of Granada is situated in a Miocene and Pliocene 
volcanic formation, on the west side of lake Nicaragua. alK>ut 
30 miles east from the Pacific ocean ; the deepest ravines and 
craters of volcanoes and wells ( 600 feet deep ) present uncom- 
pacted rhj'olite, trachyte, andesite, phonolite, basalt, pumice, scoriae, 
sanidin, and other forms of igneous and aqueo-igneous volcanic 
materials ; about three miles south and southeast from the city 
is the northern foot lint^ of the Tertiary part of the Cenozoic area. 
Volcanc^MoMHACMio and its nuinoi-ous variously siiaped monticules^ 
also situated on tlie west side of lake Nicaragua,^ all togetiier have a 
base of about twelve miles in diameter. About four leagues to the 
southeast of Mombaciio is the etiually large mass of volcanic nnite- 
rials. erupted in Tertiary times, named volcano Zapktkka and form- 
ing a peninsula in the lake; about six lejignes to the southeast of 
Zai»ktkra, in lake Nicaragua, is the large island which was fornnni 
by the now inactive volcanoes Omktepe and Mahkra that originated 
in the Quaternar}' ep(K'h ; far to the southeastward ( 80 to 40 
leagues) is (lie Costa Kica group of smoldering, inactive and 
l)ossibly some extinct volcanoes, originating in Tertiary times and 
<'ontinuing into the Hkcext epoch. These, Madera. Omatejie. 
MoniJjacho, with Masaya, Monietomba ( (1, 400 feet high ) and 
a f(»w other inactive and extinct volcanic masses in Nicaragua, 
form the links in the chain which connecttMl tiie San Salvador 
and tlie Costa Kica groups of volcanoes. Emmnous quantities of 
the loose material, from all the volcanoes in San Salvador, south 
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western part of Honduras, and the northwestern part of Nicara- 
gnu, since the fonnation of these volcanoes have been swept by 
torrents and rivers into the Pacific oeeiin, along and near to the 
western coast of Nicaraj^na, and tliis is still going on. These 
materials have formed there an extensive deposit probably more 
than 20,000 feet deep. These facts account for, or are in some way 
<»onnected with, the apparently c»omplete removal from the former 
active volcanic region in Nicaragua, of the hydro-thermal for<H\s 
which were once largely influential in causing and continuing 
volcanic activity and earthquakes in that region. 

Some of the phenomena noted by me were local, the surface 
waves of force not extending over an area of more than liO miles 
in diameter, or if beyond that not sufficiently perceptible to be 
worthy of note. The waves along whose very irregularly curve<l 
line of transit the gixnitest disturbance was observed were about 
three miles ( semi-diameter, the other half of the diameter was in 
lake Nicaragua) southeast, south and soutiiwest of the city of 
Granada ; along on the side, near the foot of the large, ugly vol- 
canic mass, MoMBAciio. at lake Apoyo ( situated in a cresc^ent- 
shaped crater one-half mile wide and one mile long and 800 feet 
deep) Haciendas Carmen and Fuentas, Monticule J^ilon. Haciendas 
Agosto and La Hoyo ; thence eastward intf) lake Nicaragua. The 
cit3'of Granada was outside of the circle of greatest disturbance. 
The focus was beneath lake Nicaragua a few miles north of the 
inactive volcano Omktkpk about 15° eiist fnmi south of the citv 
of Granada, and ext(»nded westwanl. The oscillation of the 
severest wave felt in (Jranada was fully 11°, 47', from a perptMj- 
<licular, and sufficient t<^ cause a bell, jixvd about sixty feet above 
the surface of the street, in a tower at the northeast corner of 
Anglesia Merce<l, to incline and strike the iron clapper suspended 
in it and sound out loudly three protracted notc»s. (This, llo. 
47', was one half the angle the bell would have to pass through 
to strike the clapper, but it is adoptiMl because the clapper was so 
attached to the bell as not to be perfectly free to ret^iin its ptTpen- 
dieular ixmition when the bell was inclined.)* 

If the clapper had been free to ix'tjun a perpendicular position 

♦I made several trials inclining a similar bell (free, not fixed, in :i 
tower), having a similar clapper and attaehment ; the clappcir always 
inclined with the bell 8° to 10°, before swinging loose and retnrninir t«> 
a peri»endiciilar position. 
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and in the center of the l)ell, then the latter would have had to in- 
cline about 23°, 17', to have struck the former with sufficient 
force to have produced loud sounds. 

The diameter of the surface waves where the horizontal element 
was sufficient to be noted, was aljout 30 miles. The focus was about 
6, 900 yards deep below the earth's surface ; this was calculated 
from the curved seismal line extending through the places where 
th(; force at the surface was noticed to have been greatest, and from 
the probability that the diamett»r of the surface waves there, where 
the horizontal inclination was at gi'catest angle with the declining 
oscillation and the focus, was the base of a cone whose apical 
angle was 70°, 32 ' . The strongest wave extended for about 30 
miles into the Pacific ocean ; a few others extended about 20 
miles, and several onlv nine to twelve miles fnmi Monticule Pilon 
on the line of greatest disturbance. 

Tiie velocity of transit of the spherical waves through the not 
firmly compacted volcanic formation was about G,000 feet'i>er 
second. This was ascertained bv three fortunate exoeriments, in .X 
similar materials between two stations 9,55G feet distant from 
each other and about 200 feet deep in volcanic craters. The 
velocity of tiie surface waves was much gi*eatcr than tliat of tlio 
spherical waves. I could not got reliable information. The tele- 
graph operators at the stations. (Jranada and Masaya, 12 miles 
from each other on the railroad between lakes Nicaragua and Man- 
agua, were not sufficiently active, and the docks did not corrt*- 
spond ; but it was about 10,000 feet per second. 

Tiie moon was about Svzvjries ; the season of the vear, winter or 
rainy season, but unusually dry from lake Nicaragua to the Pacific 
ocean ; no corn, grasses or vegetables had pnuluced crops this 
season in tlu' western third of Nicaragua. The remaining two- 
thirds of the country had an abundance of rain at this season of 
the year, as usual. In Managua, cliureh bells were tolled and 
prayers for rain were offered. The larger number of the earthquake s 
were felt during strong currents of wind. No unusual meterologi- 
cal phenomena were obs(M*ved between the 3d and 12th inst. , 
although several earllKjuakes were experienced between those 
dates in the localitv of the citv of (Iranada. -llazv, murky, 

• ' ft, %' V 9 

atmospheric condition progno.sti eating eartluiuakes" — I have fre- 
quentlv and anxionslv looked for such a condition of the atnios- 
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phere to be followed by earthquakes but always have been jigreo- 
:ibly disappointed in this and in other countries when studying 
earthquake phenomena. It is full time, I believe, to expunge 
.such unsustained statements from our climatic and seismologicai 
literature. 8ince the commencement of the earthquakes, domestic 
4mimals such as cows, horses, etc., were noticed t<^) graze all day 
near the houses and not go out as usual, far into the postraros for 
j^rass ; also wild animals, as the deer ( Cervus nicaraguensis), came 
^)ut from their usual places, the ravines and woods on the sidc^ 
:ind near the top of the extinct volcanic mass Mombacho, and were 
found in numbers herding with and hiding near the cows, near the 
houses or residences on the haciendas. 

The motion felt during the fii*st six days as described by nearly 
idl ixn*sr)ns, was, at firnt, Jarriny, as if the earth on which they 
stoo<l had suddenly dropped down and come in contact with a 
solid portion ; then the motion during the remainder of the shock 
was litululathig as if the earth beneath them was sliding from 
place to place against other parts of the earth in an effort to be- 
<*ome permanently adjusted. The sound which preceded and accom- 
panied the first motion during the first few days, was a grating, 
grinding noise, nmibling like the sound of heavily loaded cart 
wheels over cobble paved street.s. After the 5th or 7th instant, 
the sounds, motions (and causes ) of the waves were very diflfer- 
t*nt from those above d(»scribed ; the motion was that of true 
liorizontall\'*'inclined progressive waves, and the sound was rough, 
gurgling, bubbling, as if of water at 212' Fah. , or greater tem- 
perature. The first waves wen* elicited by the sudden shrinkage 
of the gtH)logical fonnations, and often repeaUMl efforts to atUiin 
equilibrium betwt^cn the friction and gmvity at some point where 
the loss of heat had been much more rapid toward the interior 
than at the sui-face ; and the fre(iucnt recurrence of the shwks 
for several days until the 7th instant, was. I am persuaded, from 
<ronsidering all the phenomena, mechanical envrgi/, causing change 
of position and form, and readjusting and compacting of the 
volcanic materials. There are manv ivasons to bi'lieve that the 
formations, from surfa-e to focus, and even deeper in that locality, 
are composed of l<M)sely compacted materials with many cavern- 
«>us places, rendering contraction and sud<lcn shrinkiige probable 
occurrences. The mechanical cnerirv also. I believe, occasioned a 
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few Hinall, irn^gular fissures, jiear the shruuken and compacted 
materials extending from the focus or near it, up to the l)ottom of 
lake Nicaragua, through which water circulated. These waters 
found access to a temperature of about 400 Fah. , and generated 
:iqueous va|)ors until their elastic force was sufficient, assisted 
most probably by other gases of greater elasticity, to cause the 
earthquakes and the sounds associated with them, from the 6th to- 
the 22d instant. There were no indications observed of vortical 
motions, nor of that class of earthquakes. Neither was there any 
of the bounding or tossing up movement, nor deafening sounds of 
the explosive type of earthquakes. If the water from lake Nicar- 
agua found access to the geothermal plane where the focus of the 
first earthquake was found to be, it is reasonable to conclude that 
this is the process by which are formed caverns containing liquid 
rock materials and elastic gases and aqueous vapors ; and that 
these will increase in size, quantity and elastic force, until 
sufficient force has accumulated to upheave and eject the sui)er- 
im|)osed masses, in other words, commence volcanic activity, like- 
volcano Taniwai*a in New Zealand ; this activity once originated 
will continue so long as lake Nicaragua, like the lake once exist- 
ing near volcano Tarawara, previous to the eruption of that 
volcano, supplies the water necessary for its promotion. Stn)ng 
alkaline wat^'rs at 400° Fah. , in long cont^ict under a pressure of 
3 or 4 miles of superimposed material will, no doubt, dissolve all 
kinds of rocks, and the dissolved material will occupy much les.** 
space than when in a loosely compacted condition. Consequently 
the caverns that are formed are constantly increasing in size, 
allowing for a constant increase of the materials that promote vol- 
canic energy. Hut earthquakes appear to have ceased in that 
locality, perhaps because the fissures have bi»en closed by shrink- 
jige or filled with pozzuolano or other hydraulic cement. 

The facts observed during the recent earthquakes assist in 
establishing the following in reference to this class of physical 
phenomena. 

Int. They fre(iuently are the result of sudden shrinkage fi-om 
greater contraction in the interior along certain radii than at the 
surface — ^lechanical enertrv. 

i^nd. Thev mav and often do oriijinate locally a few miles onlv 
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beneath the earth's surface, and give no indications from whicli a 
liquid condition of the interior of the earth could be supposed. 

3rd. They may be local on the earth's surface, and do gener- 
ally cease when the causes (contraction, shrinkage, etc.), have 
ceased. 

4th. The '* waves " of force in earthquakes arc sometimes botli 
low and rapid. 

6th, When caused by contraction and sudden shrinkage they 
produce a more consolidated condition of the fonnation, from the 
surface to the focus. 

6th, At the same time the}^ may cause fissures about the focus 
and originate caverns partly filled with liquid volcanic rock or 
with elastic gases and vapors, and these may become the primary 
reservoirs for volcanic materials and forces, from which in coui-se 
of time may l>e ejected lava and vapoi*s and cinders. 

7th. It is possible that the liquefaction of rocks and formation 
of elastic vapors and gases may cease before the forcjcs are 
sufficientl}' strong to result in volcanoes, because of the closing 
by some natural cementing process of all the fissures through 
which alkaline waters can find access to the heated interior. 

The difiSculties attending the study of earthquake phenomena 
during the exciting times which they cause are numerous, various 
and great ; after they have ceased it is almost impossible to obtain 
reliable information about them even from those persons who arc, 
in other circumstances, usually calm and observing. To portray 
some of the difficulties, I relate the following, a part of niv 
recent experience : Early in the evening of the 5th instant, my 
party (consisting of four intelligent gentlemen, myself and two- 
servants) arrived to remain all night, at Hacienda Fuentas, situ- 
ated on the line where the greatest disturbance had been obseiTod ; 
night had fallen and a dark rain-cloud was rapidly approaching. 
The dwelling house was an L shaped, tile roofed, building with 
adobe walls, of which the south and west walls had fallen during an 
earthquake on the 1st instiint, and the i-oof on those sides was 
supported by posts ( See plate II). The tiles on the roof had been 
disarranged in many places or thrown from the roof ; to the north 
was a smooth '* patio " or yard about 100 feet square; all, house 
and yanl, occupied the top of a knoll of volcanic materials. The 
** major domo' ' or superintendent and several men living (in gri*at 
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feai-) on that tisUitc declared to us that the yard wiia "full o/fiuuret, 
whose open mouths had been closed by sweeping dirt, etc., intu 
them. " The darkness was too intense, and our lamplight too 
feeble In the win<l to permit ns to si^e distinctly that'night. The 
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disastrous condition of the premises. They were counting beads 
on rosaries and saying prayers most of the time, yet there were 
no fissures, not even a superficial one, in or near that yard. The 
next morning they declared to us that they had witnessed <*the 
ground open in several places in. the yard during the severe earth- 
quake on Monday of Ist instant, and supposed the openings had 
closed,*' and that ** the boys had covered the tracks over with dirt 
when sweeping the yard. " They honestly believed that they had seen 
the ground open during an earthquake. There is a popular belief 
afloat in countries where earthquakes are felt, that during a severe 
earthquake, the earth is seen at various places to o-pen into numer- 
ous fissures then close again ^ without leaving any other evidence of 
a rupture than the false and frightened relator. While at the 
Hacienda Fuentas, about 7 o'clock p. m. , there arrived during the 
rain, nearly exhausted and much frightened, a man, woman and 
two children, and stated that al)out one-half hour previous, and 
about one mile distant, they were under a tree near their house, 
near the foot and north of Monticlue Pilon, when they felt a 
severe earthquake, and witnessed a fissure open in the earth over 
three feet wide and extending many feet into the woods. We had 
felt that shock ; it was not remarkabl}' severe, but the fissures 
were not found, although the man and woman faithfully assisted 
us the next day in our attempt to find them. That part of their 
story was false, although the}' fingered the beads on their rosaries 
as they persisted next day in declaring that the}' had witnesseil 
** the ground near them open during the earthquake" and they 
marked out for me the exact place, and the}- l)elieved that they 
were telling the truth. None of these relatoi-s were stupid; on 
the contrary they were intelligent enough to make money and live 
with the comforts usual to that locality. These are fair examples 
from a mass of statements made to us by diflferent persons, and they 
correspond with tales told me during the examination of earth- 
quake phenomena in other countries. Unquestionably there is much 
difficulty during and immediately succeeding severe earthquakes, 
in commanding the mental faculties so as to keep them in a con- 
dition suitable for cool, critical observations. I have had volun- 
tary experience several times in severe earthquakes, and in long 
contested battles where several thousands of men were engaged 
in deadlv contest. Tn battle there is to sustain one, a conscious- 
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ness of being in the right, memory of loved ones at home, 
gallantry of companions, hope of victory, pride, ambition, etc., 
but in a severe earthquake there is experienced an absolute isola- 
tion and consciousness of the inabilily of any peison or thing to 
assist, or to help out of the difficulty ; as you move your foot 
forward and downard, for a secure resting place, it goes on, down 
and down, until suddenly and roughly arrested by a strong, un- 
seen, approaching force ; as the eyes look out for information they 
S4H^ everything in a disturbed condition, apparently hopeless and 
in helpless attitudes. 'Therefore, earthquake phenomena are 
difficult to study ; stoical persons observe only what their pre- 
viously determined opinions dictate, and nervous people see myth- 
ical wonders innumerable and indescribable. 

There accompanied me during the many days we were engaged 
in the examination herein related, at my request, Prof. Senor Don 
Alberto Gamez, Physical Science and Chemistry. Instituto 
Nacional de Oriente, Granada ; Prof. Santiago Ordozgoite, Mathe- 
matics, Institute Nacional de Oriente, Granada \ also Mr. S. H. 
Young, of Philadelphia, Pa. , resident in Granada, whose knowledge 
of the country roads, acquaintance with people in the Haciendas, and 
quick observation and practical way of criticising what we saw 
and heard, were of great assistance to us : also, Mr. I. L. Sulli- 
van, of Pliiladelphiii, Pa., resident in Granada, an educated mechan- 
ical engineer familiar with mechanical laws and forces. His obser- 
vations and photograplis and diagrams were of much assistance. 

Miinafjua^ Nicavfujna, Sept. 27. 1?^!)(). 



ORIGIN OF THE BASINS OF THE GREAT LAKES 

OF AMERICA.* 

By J. W, Sprnckk, M. A.. Ph. D., F. G. S., Atlanta. 

Contents. 

1. Introduction. 7. Glaniation of the reyrion. 

2. Keaturo.s of the Ontario biisin. 8. Former hi^h continental elevation 

3. Features of the Erie bi\8in. of North America. 

4. Features of the Huron basin. «J. Deformation of raised shores and 

5. Features of lake Michit^an. beaches. 

C. liuried valleys revealea byiborintfs. lo. Conclusions from the observations. 

1. Lit rod art ton. 
Even as recent as a decade ago very little was known as to the 
origin of the great lakes of North America. Whilst we find such 
generalized statements as -most lakes are due to terrestrial crust- 

*From the Quarterly Journal of the Geological Soclotv. Nov. 1890, 
Vol. XLVI. 
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movements, '* 3'et such criist-moveinents hud not been tested in the 
Amenean lake-region. Again, from the time of early geological 
investigations in America, statements are found that the basins 
were the result of erosion ; but the methods of erosion were not 
explained, and this was the more necessary as most of the bsisins 
have rock-bound outlets. Later in some geological literature, the 
method of excavation was h^-pothetically attributed to glaciers. 
Such was the unsatisfactory condition of our knowledge of the 
problem when the writer first commenced the study, in attempting 
to solve the origin of the Dundas valley, at the western end of 
lake Ontario, more than a dozen years ago. This investigation 
has developed results bearing not only upon the origin of the lake- 
basins, but also upon the physical histor}' of the lakes, and 
broader questions of the building and sculpturing of the continent. 
The methods of investigation have been the studying — ( 1 ) of 
the hj^drography of the modern lake-basins and submei*ged chan- 
nels upon the coast of America ; ( 2 ) of the deep wells bored into, 
or through, the drift Deposits, b}' which buried channels, and 
their relation to or contrast with the modern valleys, have been 
discovered; (3) of the elevation of the continent; (4) of the 
direction of the glaciation in the lake-region ; and ( 5 ) of the now 
high-level beaches, in which are recorded continental uplifts, to- 
gether with the deformation of the old surfaces, owing to unequal 
terrestrial movements or warpings of the earth's crust*. The 
lakes which have been the basis of the more careful investigation 
are Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Michigan, with the respective alti- 
tudes of 247, 573, and, of the last two, 582 feet above the sea 
( see the map p. 87. ) 

2. Feat arts of the Ontario has in. 
Lake Ontiirio, as was shown in an earlier publicationt, is a b;i&in 
bounded on its southern side by escarpments, often precipitous, 
of which some of the steps are now submerged. At the foot of 
the submerged escarpments a valley like that of an ancient river 
may be recognized from the western part of the lake to near the 
eastern end, but there it disappears, for reasons to be noted later. 

*ln tho field-work I here acknowledge the assistance of professors 
D. F. H. Wilkins, W. W. Clendenln, and W. J. Spilhnan. 

t*' Discovery of the preglacial Outlet of the Basin of Lake Erie into 
that of Lak«' Ontario." by J. \V. Spencer: Proc. Am. Pliil. Soe.. Philad. 
1881. 
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The (leei>e8t pjirt of tliis viillev is 738 feet beneuth the sui-face of 
the lake. From this trough the floor of the lake rises gradually, 
or with fK'casional low steps, to the northern shore. In short, the 
basin was once an old land-valle}' traversed by a river. At the 
western end of the lake borings have revealed an old channel, 
having a lateral depth of 292 feet. This is the continuation of 
the canon of the Dundas valley, which is about two and a half 
miles wide, bounded by rocky walls nearly 500 feet high, capped 
with Niagara limestone. Down this valley the waters of Ihe 
ancient Erie basin once flowed*. 

If the waters of lake Ontario were withdrawn, its present basin 
would be a broad valle}*, continuous with that of the St. Lawrence 
valley, having ;i breadth of thirty or forty miles. Into this plain, 
at a point about twenty miles east of Toronto, there is a channel, 
approaching the shore, whose bed is 474 feet below the surface 
of the laket, but with boundaries submerged to only 200 feet. 

This depression trends southward and joins that at the foot of 
the submerged escarpment l)ef<)re mentioned J. 

3 . Fta t u res of th e Erie has in . 

The floor of lake Erie is a broad flat plain, now rarely sub- 
merged to a depth of more than 84 feet, and usually less. Only 
a small area, situated directly south of the western end of lake 
Ontario, is of greater depth, and there the greatest sounding is 
210 feet?. But from thi^ region the Erie valley was drained by 
the Grand river and Dundas valleys into the western end of lake 
Ontario, as was shown in 1881 ; for the Niagara river did not 
then exist Numerous tributaries of the modem shallow lake 
flow over deeply buried channels, the deepest of those discovered 
being 228 feet below the lake-surface, jis described by Dr. New- 
berry ||, although the floor of that portion of the lake is nowhere 
over 84 feet below the surface of the water. 

Similar channels, buried to depths below the floor of the east- 
em end of lake Erie, near Buffalo, have been described by Dr. 
Julius Pohlmann^f. The borings into many others in the region 

♦Sec "Discovery of the Preglaclal Outlot of lake Erie," otc. 
f See British Admiralty chart of lake Ontario. 
JSee U. S. Lake-Survey charts of lake Ontario. 
{See U. S. Lake-Survey chart of lake Erie. ^ 
(Geology of Ohio. 

^ Paper read before the Anier. Assoc. Advanc. Science. 1883. 
8 
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of the western end of the lake have been recorded by Prof. T. 
Sterry Hunt*, and prove the existence of similar buried channels. 
The original recognitiont of the valley-like character of the ba- 
siuK of Ontario and Krie was based upon the above-mentioned 
characters, and uix)n others now supplemented by a more perfect 
collection of facts ; but the greatest difficulty was in the occur- 
rence of the rock-bound outlet of lake Ontario, a difficulty which 
observations have at last dispelled, as will be seen later on. 

4. Features of the Huron basin. 

The southern half of lake Huron is a plain traversed by valleys 
and submerged to form only a shallow lake. Northward of this 
shallow basin, and extending obliquely across the lake for ninety 
miles, there is a submerged escai'pment rising to a hight of from 
300 to 450 feet, facing north-eastward. The deeper part of the 
lake then trends northward in the direction of Georgian bay. At 
one point the extreme depth of the submerged valley reaches 750 
feet. The absolute depth of the rock in the deepest channel be- 
tween lake Huron proper and Georgian bay is not known, but 
soundings show 800 feet ; and as there is a deep channel upon the 
wl^8tern side of Georgian bay it becomes highly probable that a 
deeper and connecting channel is filled with Drift, like those 
known to occur elsewhere, bcneatli the lakes. From the straits, 
between the islands, the narrow channel In Geoi^ian bay, just 
r(;ferred to, extends soutli-eastward and is submerged to a depth 
of 510 feet. Tliis is at the foot of the Niagara escarpment, 
which extends, as a strong toix)graphic feature, from the head of 
lake Ontario, and, rising in places to 1,700 feet above the sea, 
into the peninsula between Georgian bay and lake Huron proper. 
The channels at the foot of escarpments, submerged or otherwise, 
in lake Huron and Georgian bay are fragmenUiry records of the 
history of the lake valleyst. 

5. Features of lake Michigan. 

This lake is divided into two basins. The morc northern and 
larger basin has a maximum depth of 8G4 feet. It is, in part, 
bounded by vertical submerged escarpments, one of which, upon 

*Soe Report Geol. Canada, lrt(>3-(Wi. 

fSee *' Discovory of the Preffhicial Outlet of lake Erie," etc. 
fSee 1 1. S. Lake-Survey chart of lak<; Huron, and the Canadian 
ehart of (leor^ian bay. 
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the eastern side, lias a bight of 500 feet. Whilst the deepest 
sounding at the modem outlet of the lake is only 252 feet, there 
are adjacent channels buried to unknown depths. But these have 
l)een imperfectly explored. Into this shallower portion of the 
lake, however, the fjord of Gmnd Traverse bay has a northemly 
trend ; it is 612 feet deep. This and the lesser fjords indicate 
the existence somewhere of a deep channel connecting with the 
Huix)n basin, as much as the river-valleys buried l^eneath the 
Drift materials of the modern floor of lake Eric prove deep 
channels throughout that basin, although not shown by the sound- 
ings ; for the lake Michigan valley is carved out of undisturbed 
and almost horizontal Palajozoio rocks, the newest of which are 
Coal-Measures. 

The southern basin of lake Michigan is separated from the 
northern by a plateau submerged to a depth of from 300 to 342 ; 
whilst the southern basin itself is now 576 feet deep. The area 
of this portion of the basin is now much smaller than that of the 
pre-Pleistocene valley, as its margins have been filled with Drift, 
and now form broad plains bounding the lake. Beneath these 
deposits is a deeply buried channel, leading to the valley of lake 
Huron, and to be noted further on. 

G. Buried vallej/s revealed hy horinga. 

The deep wells revealed the existence of the buried channel 
down which the waters of the Erie valley originally drained, and 
thus established the relationship of the Erie with the Ontario 
basin. But the most important series of borings were those be- 
tween Georgian bay and lake Ontario, for here we have the con- 
necting-link between the valleys of the upper lakes and tliat of 
lake Ontario, and indeed the key to the origin of the valleys of 
the lakes. 

Between Georgian bay and lake Ontario, a distance of about 
95 miles, a ix)rtion of the country is comparatively flat or com- 
posed of a series of rising plains ; but there are also high trans- 
verse ridges of Drift, having a general trend of east and west 
It is upon the northern side of the Drift ridges that lake Simcoe, 
with a diameter of about twenty miles, is situated. But upon the 
northern side of lake Simcoe there is another series of Drift ridges 
trending towards the north-east. Both of these series of ridges 
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rise to between 200 and 550 feet above lake Huron, these measure- 
ments being the extreme variation in their hight. 

From Georgian bay to near lake Simcoe, for a distance of thirty 
miles, the countr}- is low and flat, with a known absence of rock 
to far below the level of the bav. Lake Simcoe is 140 feet above 
Georgian bay, but upon its northern side, at Barrie, a well has 
been sunk in the Drift, without penetrating It, to a depth of 280 
feet below its surface. Thirty miles further inland, south of lake 
Simcoe, at Newmarket, a well was in the process of being bored. 
It had reached a level below Georgian liay and was yet in Drift 
deposits when visited. In another well, several miles to the west- 
ward, near the side of the ancient buried valley at Beeton, rock 
was reached at 50 feet below the surface of Georgian bay. 

Between Newmarket and Richmond Hill there are several deep 
wells on the heavy Drift ridges which cross the countr}'. But at 
Kichmond Hill, at a hight of 21 7 feet above Georgian bay, there 
is a well 400 feet deep without penetrating the Drift This proves 
the thickness of the Drift of the higher ridges crossing the old 
valley north of the well to be not less than 700 feet in the old 
channel. Southward of Richmond Hill the country falls away in 
a series of more or less rolling steppes to lake Ontario, but these 
plains show the absence of rock along deeply-cut valleys to far 
below the level of the upper lakes. Upon the western side of 
tliis chain of ])oring8, but a few miles distant, there is the Niagara 
escarpment Upon the eastern side of lake Simcoe the country is 
covered with flat limestones, rising to 1 50 feet above that lake. 
From the known absence of rocks along the line of borings and 
stream excavations, between a high mountiiinous escarpment upon 
one side and a rocky floor upon the other, and fmm these borings 
reaching to 200 feet or more below the upper lakes, without pene- 
tnvting the Drift but stopping in quicksand, there has been dis- 
covered the existence of the only channel of antiquity' which could 
now draw off the wattu's of the upper lakes, if the Drift were re- 
move<l. Although none of the l)orings have reached the original 
rocky floor, yet the depth of the buried valley is suggested by the 
channel close upon the northern side of lake Ontario, now sub- 
merged to 474 feet, which is deep enough to drain the hist drop of 
water out of lake Huron. 

Wo have now found one continuous channel from lake Michigan 
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through lake Huron and Georgian bay, and thence buried beneath 
Drift deposits until it is again recognizable throughout nearly the 
whole length of lake Ontario, being joined at the western portion 
>»y an ancient outlet of the Erie valley ( the ancient Erigan river). 
But the relative maximum depression of the channels, as far as 
explored, is disturl^ed by terrestrial warpings to be described here- 
after. 

Across the southern part of the peninsula of Michigan, between 
hills rising upon either side to bights of sometimes 800 or 1,000 
feet above lake Huron or lake Michigan, there is a valley whose 
western portion is occupied by the Grand river, and the eastern by 
^i small river emptying into Saginaw bay. At the divide be- 
tween these rivers the land does not exceed 100 feet above the 
lakes. The topographic features of the valley show its original 
•opening as having been into the Huron valley by Saginaw bay j 
but a considerable proportion of the modern drainage is in a direc- 
tion opposite to that of the valley, or flowing towards lake Michi- 
gan — that is, the drainage has been reversed. The maximum 
depth of the western portion of this buried vulle}' is not known, 
but there is an absence of rock, as shown in several borings, to 
])etween 100 and 200 feet below the lake-level. But farther east 
in this trough there ai'e several deep wells, in one of which the 
Drift is 500 feet below the floor of the side of the valley, or 350 
feet below the surface of lake Huron*. Hence we have established 
the great depth of the buried valley between the southern part of 
lake Michigan ^and lake Huron, whose ancient river I name the 
ITuronian. 

Other buried valleys and channels submerge<l could be given, 
but they all indicate the origin of the basins of the lakes as the 
valleys of a great river and its tributaries — a river of such high 
juitiquity that the rains and rills had already ground off the sur- 
rounding hills to broaden the valleys. But for all this evidence, 
there are now rocky barriers forming an apparent obstacle in the 
way of :i complete solution of the problem. 

7 . The G lite in t lo n of th e reg to » . 

At the pi-esent stjige in the investigation this subject can be 
quickly dismissed. The question whether glaciers can erode great 

•This Is at the Sanitarian well at Alma, Mich., th«' record being fur- 
nished bv Prof. Charles A. Davis. 
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lake-basins is hardly pertinent, for nowhere about the lakes is the 
glaciation parallel to the shores or vertical escarpments which are 
associated with the lakes. Indeed, the direction of the s1a*iie is 
often at high angles, even to 90°, to the trend of the vertical 
walls of rock bounding or crossing the lakes. Nor are*the faces 
of these great walls of limestone polished by an agent moving 
along their faces. That there are no strise parallel at some local 
inlet or valley would be perhaps rash to assert ; but, if so, it is a 
mere coincidence, with no bearing upon the origin or moulding of 
the great>lake valleys. Hence we are forced back upon a conclu- 
sion that the lakes were suba^riaV valleys in spite of the barriers, 
and the fact that the floors of most of tlie basins are below the 
sesrlevel — that of Ontario being nearly 500 feet. 

8. Hie former high continental elevation of North America. 

If the lakes and valleys originated from atmospheric and river 
erosion, then the continent stood at much greater elevation than at 
present, as shown by the depths of the lakes themselves. But 
there is much collateral evidence that in the later Tertiary days, 
probably during the Pliocene, the continent was very high. This 
is shown by the submerged valleys of the St. Lawrence gulf, of 
the gulf of Maine, off New York, at the mouth of the Mississippi 
river, upon the Pacific coast, and in the Hudson strait. These 
indicate that easti^n America stood for long ages at between 1,200 
and 1,800 feet above its present altitude ; and the whole continent 
in more recent times, but for a briefer perio<l, at upwards of 
3, 000 feet*. Hence the former continental elevation was sufficient 
to satisfy' all demands for the erosions of the lake- valleys ; but 
the rocky barriers still demand explanation, both on account of 
the present obstructions not having impeded the erosion of the 
valleys, and on account of their subsequent closing the valleys, 
in part, into lake-basins — the necessary observations for the ex- 
planation having long eluded investigation. 

9. Di format ion of raised shores and beaches. 

At the close of the episode of the newest till, the region of the 
great lakes was submerged to a depth of at l(»ast 1,700 feet, as is 
recorded in the beaches which overlie the till. These high 

♦"High Contiru^ntal Eh^vation preceding the Ploiatorciiio Period/- by 
J. W. Sp<»nc(»r. IJiill. (i«'()l. Soi". Am. vol. I, 1889: and Gool. Majr.. May, 
1890. 
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beaches only remain as fragments about ancient islands ; but if 
we descend to beaches of lower levels we find tlicm well developed 
and containing all the necessary evidence for explaining the rock- 
barriers at the outlets of the lakes. Gen. G. K. Warren, corps of 
engineers, U. S. A., was the first to suggest the closing of the 
lakes by warpings of the earth's crust*. Portions of the high- 
level beaches about the lakes have long been noted. But it was 
Mr. G. K. Gilbert who first connected the beaches upon the south- 
em and eastern sides of lake Ontario, and measured their great 
rise towards the northeast ; but, as he did not apply his discovery 
to the explanations of the lake-basins, it was first applied by the 
present writert. The results of Mr. Gilbert's investigations of 
beaches in New York and Ohio, and of the writer's researches in 
Canada, Michigan, New York, and elsewhere, are sufficient to 
form a chapter by themselves, and are still mostly unpublished, but 
1 will draw upon them only to the extent of explaining the barriers 
across the outlets of the old valleys. 

The most important raised beach of the Ontario basin is the 
JroquoisX. At the western end of the lake it now rests at 363 feet 
above the sea, but rises slightly to the east and still more towards 
the north, until at four miles east of Watertown it is 730 feet 
above the sea. Still further north-eastward, near Fine, on the bor- 
iiers of the Adirondack wilderness, it reaches an elevation of 972 
feet above the sea, beyond which I have made no instrumental 
measurements. ' At the western end of the lake the uplift is 
scarcely two feet in a mile in the direction of N. 28" K. At and 
beyond the north-eastern end of the lake the uplift is found to 
have increased to five feet in a mile, and in the region of farthest 
observation to somewhat more, in a north-east w:u'd direction. 
Thus in the deform imI water*level I have already measured a bar- 
rier of about G09 feet raised up at the outlet of the lake. Of 
this, about 530 feet is confined to the itjgion of and beyond the 
eastern ends of the lake, where the later Pleistocene barrier across 
the ancient Laurentian valley has appeared. Whilst we know 

♦Appendix 13, Report of Chief of EnKlnoers, \\ S. A.. 1875. 

fSee '* Notes on the Warping of the Earth's Crust in its Relations to 
the Origin of the Hasins of the Great Lakes." Amer. Nat.. ?>b., 1887, 
pp. 108-71. 

t** Iroquois Beach ; a chapter in tho Goological History of I^akc Onta- 
rio,*' Pro<!. Roy. Soc. Caniuhi, 1889. 
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wliat are the maximum soundings in the river, 3'et the ohl ehanncis 
are so filled with Drift that their depths are not revealed. Still, 
we know that in one portion of the channel cut out of limestone 
and more or less fille<l with Drift, the sounding is 120 feet. A 
short distance bej'ond, the channel across the Laurentiau gneisses 
shows soundings of 240 feet. The maximum depth of the lake- 
basin is 738 feet. The deformation recorded in the beaches is 
nioiv recent than the episode of thi^ upper till. Consequently, 
if the continent were at a high level, with the warping, known to 
have occurred since the Drift was deposite<l. removed, as shown 
hy the above figures, there would be not only no barrier, but a 
sufficient slope in the Laurentian valley for the drainage of what 
is now the Ontario basin. 

Furthermore, the presence of the rock barriers of the rapids of 
the St. Lawrence, further east, are wholly accounted for by the 
terrestrial warpings of the region. Hence, I have demonstrated, 
after a decade of study, that no barrier existed across the Ontario 
valley when it was being carved out by the ancient St. Lawrenct*., 
and that this barrier is of quite modern origin. 

South-east of Geoi-gian bay the average measured warping is 
four feet per mile, in mean direction of N. 20° E. This will ac- 
count for a ix>rtion of the barrier closing the Georgian outlet of 
lake Huron. The more elevated beaches in the region of lake 
Huron i*ecord a still greatc»r change of level. 

At the outlet of hike Erie, Mr. (lilbertand mvself find a differ- 
<'ntial uplift of about two feet per mile, and this is sufidcient to 
account for the recentlv formed basin of lake Erie. 

The warping affecting the Michigan basin has been that towards 
the north and east ; and even in the buried channels south of 
lake Michigan there is no evidence of an ancient drainage to the 
south, as their beds were too high compared with those of the 
northern, although the latUM* have be<Mi elevated recently by 
warping. 

10. (^jurhisions front tlu' nbm:rv<ttlons. 

The valleys of the great lakes here studied are the result of the 
erosion of the land-surfaces by the ancient St. Lawrence ( named 
Laurent iati) river and its tributaries, during the long period of 
i'ontinental elevation, until the streams had reached their base- 
lines of en>sion, and the mettMmc asrents had broadenini the val- 
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leys. This condition was at the maximum just before the Pleisto 
cene period. 

The closing of portions of the old Laurentian valley into water- 
basins occurred during and particularly at the close of the Pleis- 
tocene period, owing, in part, to Drift filling some portions of the 
original valley, but more especially to teixestrial warpings of the 
earth's crust, which, to a sufficient degi*ee, is measureable. 



THE AGE OF THE CINCINNATI ANTICLINAL. 

By \vg. F. Forbstb, Cauibridi^e, Muss. 

Exposures of Cincinnati group fonnations in southwestern 
Ohio, even when of considerable length, show a striking horizon- 
tal disposition of strata. Only when outcrops from distant local- 
ities are compared can their connection with the Cincinnati 
jinticlinal axis l>e recognized. B}* many this axis is believed to 
have advanced beyond incipient stages of formation, if not to 
have attained complete development, in Lower Silurian times. 
Kven ripple mai*ks, mud cracks and rain drop impressions are 
rited from the Cincinnati group rocks of anticlinal regions, in 
support of contemporaneous shallow water conditions. Accept- 
ing the validity of this evidence for the present, how does this 
prove that shallow water conditions, thus infen-ed, were caused by 
the presence of the Cincinnati anticlinal axis, and were not also 
prevalent in neighboring regions now forming the lower flanks of 
the axis. Until ripple marks, mud cracks and rain drop impres- 
sions can be shown to characterize the axial, more elevated 
regions of the anticlinal, and to be absent from its less elevated 
tianks, no such wide and general deductions can be made with 
safetv. 

Consistc^nt with the view which places the incipient or even the 
final development of the Cincinnati anticlinal axis in Lower Silu- 
rian times, later strata of LTpper Silurian, Devonian and Carl>on- 
iferous age, are Iwlieved to have been deposited, with this 
anticlinal axis Jis their core, and its debris as the source of the 
materials necessary to their formation. As evidence of such a 
relation a conglomerate is cited already from the base of the 
Upper Silurian formations surrounding this axis, in the (Mintrm 
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group west of Belfast, Highland county, Ohia Specimens col- 
lected by Prof. Edward Orton, and kindly loaned to me by Prof. 
John S. Newberry, show the cement between the pebbles to be 
abundantly supplied with fossils. A dozen species were recog- 
nized. One of theno, Stictopora similts Ilall, has hitherto been 
<le8cril)ed onl}' from the Niagara group of Indiana. The remain* 
der are all well known Clinton forms. Among these are Cyclone- 
nui hitix Oonrad, Or this hiforata Schlothcim and Strophomena 
rhomhoidalis Wahleuberg, the easily recognizeid Clinton forms of 
species also occ'urrin<^ in Lower Silurian strata along this anticlinal 
axis. The OrthU has two plications in the mesial sinus instead 
of three as commonl}' the ease in I'clated representative Lower 
Silurian types in this region. All remaining forms are character- 
istic Clinton species, not represented b}' close allies in Lower 
Silurian strata. The Clinton age of the conglomerate is therefore 
undoubted. The pebbles however are unfossiliferous; their age 
could therefore not be determined. Still less is it possible to 
designate their source. That the}' were derived from debris arising 
from subali^rial }>ai'ts of the Cincinnati anticlinal axis is purely 
conjectural. Their source may have been in exactly the opposite 
direction; it is unknown. The lithological chamcter^ of the 
pebbles does not demand even an original asmx^iation with Cincin- 
nati group rocks, since there is nothing very distinctive in the 
mere fact that the pebbles are formed of a bluish limestone. 

The pebbles are drab-blue in color, with the exception of erne 
pebble with dirty white or brownish white tints. The largest seen 
was two and a half inches long with nearly the same breadth, and 
a quarter of an inch in thickness. From this size they dwindle 
down to small i-ounded gi*aius. Their contours are subangular, 
but their angles are rounded. Their surface is not smooth and 
even, like that of pe])])les siibjeeUnl to (continuous abrasion, but is. 
markeil by pits varying from a millinietcM' in depth to an occasional 
depth of four or five, and a width of six or seven millimeters. 
These pits were evidently formed by the corrosive action of the 
sea. In the presence of active cunents abrasion is naturally in 
excess of corrosion, and pebbles formed under sucli eonditicms 
would not show the little pits here in question. Tlie Belfast 
pebbles have evidently suffere<.l. before I>eing imbedded, inym cor- 
rosive influences which were in excess of those of abrasicin. 
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They resemble therefore the limestone pebbles of many less itn- 
petuoas fresh water streams where abrasion plays a less important 
part, owing to the small velocity of the current. Such an origin , 
cannot, however, be predicated of them. Their presence is cer- 
tainly suggestive of shallow water condition over this part of the 
Cincinnati anticlinal region during the Clinton period. 

Recent examination of Clinton o()litic iron ores has shown that 
in many places most of the so-called oolitic grains are the rounded 
fragments of small bryozoa, more or less replaced by iron ore. 
Sometimes the original bryozoan structure is not much altered and 
only the cell spaces are filled with iron ore, which also in this case 
probably represents original calcite material, that part which had 
penetrated into and filled the cells of the original bryozoan struc- 
tures. Grains may be found where both the calcite of the 
bryozoan grains and their cell filling are unaltered; where the 
calcite of tlie bryozoa has been more or less replaced by iron ore. 
and is in marked contrast with the unaltered calcite cell-filling; 
where the calcite of the br}'ozoa is but little altered and that fill- 
ing the cells is more or less replaced by iron ore; finally, where 
the calcite both of the br3'ozoa and that filling their cells are re- 
placed by iron ore. In the last case the replacement may be tio 
complete that the original bryozoan structure ciin no longer be 
detected. It will be remembered that in speaking of the Belfast 
conglomerate, pebbles were said to decrease in size until the 
smallest were only of the size of small grains. It is likely that 
some of these so-called oolitic grains, in which no structure can 
be detected, represent such fragments of older limestones, not of 
immediate organic nature, now replaced by iron. The general 
cement enclosing the grains is sometimes replaced by iron c»re. 
while part of the included grains are still unaltered; reversed con- 
ditions are also frequent. These br^^ozoan remains were detec^ted 
abundantly in the Clinton oolitic iron ores of the Alleghanies. 
They were examined only at one locality in the neighborhood of 
the Cincinnati anticlinal — the up{)er coui^ses of the Clinton 
group along Todd's Fork, north of Wilmington, Ohio. 

The presence of these small rounded bryozoan fragments is cer- 
tainl}*^ indicative of the contemporaneous existence of currents. 
Such currents, however, might have been active in the deeper seas. 
and the existence of currents is therefore no indication of ahaUmc 
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water conditions. In the present instance there is a probability 
that shallow water conditions iccrc prevalent; the evidence for this, 
^ however, is not given by the br3ozoan fragments, but by the -pth- 
hies in the Belfast conglomerate, only thirty-two miles southeast of 
the Todd Fork locality. 

Do these facts prove tiie existence of the Cinciimati anticlinal 
in Clinton times? CerUiinly not; they mei'ely suggest the exist- 
ence of siiallow watcT conditions over certain areas in Ohio, on 
the eastern side of the anticlinal crest. They do not exclude 
.similar conditions ovc»r Clinton aixnis now low down on the flanks 
of the anticlinal. The pi-obability is that shallow water condi- 
tions prevailed from Cincinnati group to Clinton times, in south- 
western Ohio. To what extent these conditions were general in 
neighboring areas is not shown by tlie facts cited. 

In the Niagani and Lower Hehlerbei^ groups succeeding the 
strata just di8cusse<l. the general supply of calcium carbonate de- 
creases and that of nuignesium carbonates increases. The result 
finds its expression in the few layers of true limestones, and in 
the general prevalence of dolomitic rocks. In the earlier strata 
of Dev<mian age tlie decrease of calcium carbonate becomes still 
more general, silica and clay ingreilients appear abundantly and 
at less fitful intervals. The result is the continued appearance of 
dolomitic rocks, and the increase of shales as characteristic and 
important parts of the geologic series. In hiter Devonian strata 
tlie calcium carbonate plnys im inccmspicuous part; silica and clay 
ingre<lients form prominent constituents of the n)cks. Even 
dolomitic rocks are scarce or altogetlier absent, and shales form 
tlie great mass of later Di'vonian strata. In Waverly strata east 
of the anticlinal, actual sandstones in which quartz is the promi- 
nent constituent begin to be prevalent, and in some parts of this 
formation the (|uartz grains arc of suflicient size to be called peb- 
bles. The (piartz pebbles increa.se in size in later formations, and 
at the opening of the ('arbonifcroiis age. stratii arc found which 
fully merit the title- (luartz conglomerates. 

Now it is evident that the pebbles of those quartz conglomer- 
ates wei-e not derived from the* limestone areas of the Cincinnati 
anticlinal axis. Prof. Clayix>lc has shown a general increase in 
the size of these quartz pebbles towards the east and has inferred 
it source from that direction. It is evident however that none of 
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the sandstones, whether containing qutirtz pebbles or only small 
quartz grains, could have l)een derived from Cincinnati anticlinal 
regions, since the size of the quartz fragments is simpl}'^ a ques- 
tion as to the degree of comminution sustained. The earliest 
sandstones therefore, of Devonian age, are proof positive of a 
source of material different from the Cincinnati anticlinal arcii. 
Some of the Devonian shales, however, contain minute fragments 
of quartz grains readily visible in sections under the microscope. 
The larger of these also could not have come from the anticlinal. 
It is only a ciuestion therefore of numerous slides from various 
shales intervening between later Devonian and Clinton times to 
determine the earliest date at which the shales of Cincinnati 
group age could no longer have provided the materials for the 
shales of certain later strata. Vert/ minute quartz grains mai/ be 
present in Cincinnati group shales, and may have fqund their way 
into later formations. 

When the rapid succession of shales and limestones in the C in- 
cinnati group is considered it seems impossible that the great mass 
of Devonian shales could have derived the necessary materials for 
their formation from anticlinal regions without a much more prrK 
nounced intermingling of limestone elements from that source. 

It is evident that an area which has become a seat of deposition 
ceases to be a source of supply to other formations. Thanks to 
natural gas excitement, and to Prof. Orton's skillful utilization of 
its results, we know that the anticlinal areas of Ohio now covered 
by strata of later than Clinton age show everywhere, at the 
proper horizons, characteristic Clinton strata. Connecting out- 
liers of Clinton age in southwestern Ohio, with neighboring contin- 
uous sheets of that formation and with each other, the area of 
Cincinnati group rocks left exposed is considerably diminished. 
Imagining Clinton strata there wliere the thickness of the nearest 
still exposed Clinton areas, and their known rate of increase or 
decrease in thickness, would lead their former necessary existence 
to be inferred, the area of Cincinnati rocks still left exposed in 
Ohio, would be a comparatively small region in the vicinity of 
Cincinnati. Where a geologist might reasonably infer the previ- 
ous existence of Clinton strata is likel}' to be determined largely 
by previous prejudices. There is no reason for denying their 
former existence, even over that area near Cincinnati, where their 
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existence is not necessarily inferred. In neighboring parts of In- 
diana similar conditions prevailed in axial regions of the anti- 
clinal. 

The exposed portions of the Cincinnati group formations in 
Ohio during later than Clinton times being thus limited to that 
part of the anticlinal immediatel}' adjoining the Ohio river, or 
even perhaps being confined to regions south of this limit, the 
area - covered b}' the Clinton being still an area of depoeition, how 
<*ould the anticlinal area supply the immense mass of strata of 
later than Clinton age which cover and surround the anticlinal in 
•Ohio. I doubt if mathematical calculations would not show that 
the erosion which has taken place over the entire area of Cincin- 
nati rocks now exposed, would be insulticient to provide the ma- 
terials for Upper Silurian, Devonian and Waverly formations in 
Ohio and Indiana alone, not considering the great mass of these 
formations in Kentucky and Tennessee. The continuous mantle of 
Clinton rocks in Ohio makes a source from more southern anti- 
clinal exposures perfectly inadequate, while the different chemical 
conntitution of succeeding formations makes their source from re- 
erosion of Clinton strata also improbable — not considering for the 
prcvsent the improbability of much erosion in the Clinton before 
the deposition of the Niagara shales, which are found almost 
al)ove every exposure of Clinton rocks in southern Ohio. These 
shales, however, already proclaim a widely different chemical con- 
stitution from that offered by Clinton n>eks in these southern re- 
^ions of Ohio. 

If the anticlinal wjis in existence in Lower Silurian times, and 
[provided the materials for later formations, the character of de- 
posit* on tlie eastern and on the western sides of this axis should 
not be essentially different, at least in the immediate vicinity of 
the anticlinal. What are the facts? Medina and Clinton forma- 
tions in Tennessee are confined to the eastern side of the axis, and 
apparantly gradually become more attenuated in approaching the 
same, disappearing before reaching it. Niagara formations in 
this st4ite, on the contrary, have a greater development west of 
the anticlinal, become attenuated eastward on approaching the 
i'Tcst of the anticlinal, ])eyond which they do not extend far, if 
at all. The Lower Helderberg occurs only west of the anticlinal, 
and also l>ecomes attenuated eastward, disappearing long before 
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the axis of the anticlinal is reached. This separation of strata 
-along the southern end of the Cincinnati anticlinal, certainly is as 
strong an argument against ihis portion of the anticlinal axis hav- 
ing been a source of supply of materials in the formation of the 
Upper Silurian strata of Tennessee, as were the facts above given 
against similar claims for the northern end of the same axis in 
Ohio. The Huron shales of Tennessee again cover the entire an- 
ticlinal, thus indicating that the peculiar conditions just noted in 
Upper Silurian times, had ceased. In Kentucky this separation 
of strata by the anticlinal region disappears on going northward. 
In Ohio it seems never to have obtained. 

Although the Cincinnati anticlinal could not have provided the 
great mass of materials necessary for the formation of the sur- 
rounding Upper Silurian, Devonian and Carboniferous rocks, it is 
necessary to determine whether it might have formed a suba^rial 
ridge, without providing any considerable share of these materials. 
A ny land, for a greater or less time above the level of the sea, 
* would at least be subjected to the effects of rain, and be more or 
less cut by the water channels, perhaps of a mild nature, along 
which the rain would find its way to the sea. The softer the ma- 
terials forming the land surface, the more active would be the 
formation of such drainage channels. During submergence the 
lower courses of the channels would, for a time, be kept clear of 
sediments b^- the ^ current still coming down along that part of the 
channel still above sea level. In the course of time sediments de- 
rived from the land, would cover these submerged channels ; cur- 
rents of the sea, even, might throw bars across them, or build flats 
or banks over them ; l)ut these subsequent de^josits, would still, 
in, their structure^ give evidence of the uneven conditions they 
found when the}- began to cover up the old drainage channels. 
The presence of these, and similar positive evidences of the exist- 
ence of land conditions over the whole range of the C incinnati an- 
ticlinal axis, rather than the negative evidence derived from sup- 
posed or real absence of marine deposits during certain periods, 
over this area, are neede<i to determine this question. It has been 
shown above, that the (Clinton conglomerate at Belfast, Ohio, can 
not be used as such a proof, and it is too limited in occurrence to 
serve as basis for an^' general conclusions. 

It remains to consider the possibility of the Cincinnati anticlinal 
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not having been a suba^rial rMge, and of its not having sufferc<l 
erosion, but having, on the contrar}-, had its existence only as a 
submerged barrier obstructing tiie passage of sediment-transport- 
ing currents. The separation of strata of Upper Silurian age, as 
described from Tennessee, might be exphiined in this way : The 
facts from the northern end of the anticlinal ai'e reaiiily explained. 
Actual exposures of Medina are doubtfull}^ identified at Wilming- 
ton, on the eastern side of the anticlinal, at Fair Haven, Ohio, on 
its crest, and at Hanover, Indiana, on its western side, the sand^' 
strata so identified not appearing at the base of the Clinton ex- 
posures farther north in Ohio and the immediately adjacent parts 
of Indiana, at least. The Clinton crosses over from the eastern 
side of the anticlinal in northern Kentucky and Ohio, to the west- 
ern side, and is identified with certaint}' at Hanover, Indiana, and 
the river counties of Kentucky, just south of Hanover. Clinton 
strata, however, with different lithological characteristics, are 
mentioned farther south in Ken tuck}' on the western side of the 
anticlinal. The Niagara strata of western Tennessee are recog- 
nized again at Louisville, Kentucky, and with different lithologi- 
cal characteristics ; also at Waldron, Indiana. In Ohio, on the 
other hand, the Dayton limestone alone could be mentioned in 
this connection, and it seems best to states that if the Waldron 
Niagara is represented in southwestern Ohio, it has unaltered lith- 
ological (characteristics and <lciinite correllation is no longer pos- 
ible for tiie purposes here desired. TiieOuelph formations, a some- 
what higiier horizon, extend from Ohio across the Cincinnati 
anticlinal to central and northern Indiana. The Lower Helderbei^ 
strata also extend across the anticlinal in Ohio. Some of the out- 
liers of later formations, still retained near the sources of the Scioto 
and Miami, near the middle of the Ohio portion of the anticlinal, 
rise to such a bight above the crest of that part of the anticlinal 
immediately adjacent, that there is no doubt ])ut that the strata of 
which thev are formed also once extended across the axis. Those 
facts are not believed to be consistcMit with the existt»nce of tlie 
Cincinnati anticlinal as an important barrier during paleozoic 
times. 

The strikin<r similarity of fossil forms in corresponding forma- 
tions east and west of tiie anticlinal is also inconsistent with the 
existence of a siirnilic.ini barrier in those times. Duriuij the 
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Clinton }>eriod this similarity is very striking. It is observed in 
Guelpli, Lower and Upper Hclderberg periods. Even as late as 
Carboniferous times it would attract immediate attention if the 
anticlinal region be supposed to form a barrier. Thus the shales 
at the base of the Lower Coal Measures near Flint Ridge, at the 
eastern line of Licking county, Ohio, are full of marine fossils. 
The labors of Prof. C. L. Herrick have shown a striking identity 
between the mass of these fossils and those characteristic of the 
Coal Pleasures of Illinois, on the other side of the anticlinal. 
The br}'ozoa emphasize those observations, only one or two not 
being represented by forms in the Coal Measures of Illinois. Mr. 
E. O. LTlrich in a locality at the same horizon near Seville, 
Illinois, has discovered a fauna so closely related to the bryozoa 
of Flint Ridge that if he had chosen to publish his discoveries 
first, it would have been scarcely possible to give good specific 
distinctions for the Ohio forms. Considering the great variability 
usually shown by bryozoa, this decided similarity or identity must 
be considered striking, even if a barrier such as that which would 
be formed by the anticlinal axis, be not supposed to exist. This 
similarity, however, must appear almost incredible, with the anti- 
clinal actually in existence. 

The most valuable information in regard to the structure of 
the Cincinnati anticlinal is that accumulated by Prof. Edward 
Orton, and published by him in 1888 in volume vi of the Ohio 
Geological Surve3^ 

By means of numerous records of wells bored during the late 
oil and gas excitement in Ohio, Prof. Orton was enabled to con- 
struct numerous sections of Ohio strata, with varying degrees of 
reliability, but all sufficiently accurate to add considerably to our 
knowledge of the geographical distribution of certain Paleozoic 
strata in the state. From these sections he constructed what 
might be called a contour map, with 250 feet intervals, of the 
Trenton as it would look at the present day if all superposed 
strata were removed. A glance at the geological map of Ohio, 
published by Prof. Newberry in 1879, would indicate an intimate 
correlation between the topograph}' of this Trenton land and the 
present outcrops of Paleozoic strata in the state. An extension 
of this comparison to the immediatel}' adjacent regions of Indiana 

9 
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niul IMicliigaii would by no means diminish the importance of tliis 
rorivhition. 

The dips and strikes of paleozoic stratii in the northwestern 
corner of Ohio are so strongly conformable to the topogniphy of 
the Trenton area in this region, and erosion has produced at the 
present day sucli a flattened topograph}', that projections of the 
outcrops of paleozoic stratji are almost available for contour lines 
on the contour map of tiie Trenton strata as published by Prof. 
Orton. Thus the luise of the Huron shale at its outcrops corres- 
l)onds to the 1000-foot contour line on Prof. Orton's map. The 
base of the Corniferous limestone corresponds to the 750-foot 
contour. The base of the Waterlime agrees in a rough way with 
the r)00-foot cont<)ur, finding its best expivssion along the axis of 
the Find lay fold, to be mentioned again later. The discrepancies 
are due chiefly to the more horizontiil disposition of the strata 
along the flatter regions of the Cincinnati anticlinal, so that irreg- 
ular erosion in thest^ flat areas produces stronger impressions on 
the geologically colored map, than would be the civse if the strata 
had been more inclined, as they are on the Findla}' fold. 

Outcrops of strata exposed between western lake Erie and the 
(.)liio riyer along A<lams county show similar correlations. Thus 
the base of the Wayerly corresponds to the 1000-foot contour of 
Prof. Orton's map. The base of the Corniferous limestone, and 
where the (Vruiferous is absent, the base of the Huron shale, cor- 
responds Avitli the TTiO-foot contour. Again, the base of the 
Waterlime corresponds in a rough way to the TiOO-foot contour, 
this finding its best expression wluav nearest the Bucyrus fold, 
towards the Ohio river. 

Where the base of the Waterlime outcrops follows a coui*se 
more removed from the Findlay fold in the north, and from the 
Bucyrus fold on thi? south, it might be considered to correspond 
rather to the 2r)0-foot contour. The base of the Upper Silurian ex- 
posures, however, corresponds (juite closely with the zero or tide 
level contour on Prof. Orton s map. It must be i*emembered that 
this map gives the contours for the Trenton formations of Ohio, not 
of Cinciimati (iroup rocks, which of course show higher levels. 

If these studies l>e continued it will also be found that palaeo- 
zoic strata in western Ohio are more hijjchly inclined and show 
narrower limits of outcrops there where also the Trenton to)X)gra- 
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pliy indicates more inclined stnitji. The maintenance of Water- 
linie strata in southern Hardin county in spite of the erosion 
along the headwaters of the Scioto is perhaps in correlation with 
the topographical depression of the Trenton on Prof. Orton's 
map. In a similar way, the extension of the Waterlime outcrops 
westward to the western limit of Champaign county may be con- 
nected with the depressions on the corresi)onding part of Prof. 
Orton's map. These later conclusions are perhaps rather forced. 

If now these investigations be extended so as to include the 
reconstructed sections of the rocks overlying the Trenton in differ- 
<?nt parts of western Ohio, this correlation is still further exem- 
plified. Thus it has been possible to trace out a fold whose axis 
<?xtends through Bowling Green, North Baltimore and Findhi}^, 
and which involves all strata from the Trenton to the Huron shale. 
But it is this Findlaj' fold which gives such great relief to the 
fMncinnati anticlinal in northwestern Ohio. 

Other sections between western lake Eric and the Ohio river, 
along Adams county, show another prett}' strong fold, whose axis 
li(»s somewhat west of a line passing through Sandusky, Bucyrus 
and Delaware, and thence southward. This fold likewise involves 
iill the strata from the Trenton to the Huron shale, possibly also 
the Waverly. This Bucjtus fold is in its place the chief factor 
giving relief to the Cincinnati anticlinal, defining its ea«^e/« bound- 
ary in Ohio. Both the Findlav fold and the Bucyrus fold in- 
volve formations as high as the Huron shale. What is there to 
prove that these folds are not, therefore, of later age than at least 
the Huron shale ? It seems even [X)ssible that the}' ma}' be later 
than the Waverly. 

Fremont and Sandusky are 21 miles apart ; the Trenton at these 
two cities diflfers 927 feet in altitude. Care}' and Buc}tu8 are 23 
miles apart. The Trenton here diflfers 722 feet in altitude. In 
both cases the difference in altitude would be magnified somewhat 
if the sections had been made directly across the strike of the 
formations involved. Now, what is the increase in the thickness 
of the sediments seaward, in this case eastward, corresponding 
with this slope of one foot descent in evfiry 120 to 170 feet down 
the side of the anticlinal ? Practically nothing. In other woitls, 
tlie folds which now form the chief features of the Cincinnati an- 
ticlinal cannot be supposed to have existed in Trenton times. 
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To state that the Cincinnati anticlinal mav have existed at tlie 
close of the Trenton period without the assistance of the Findlay 
and Buc}Tus folds, but in a less marked degree, seems like beg- 
ging the question, siilce these folds practically constitute the Ciu^ 
cinnati anticlinal. Since these folds are of later age than the 
Huron shales, and even perhaps were formed in later than Waverly 
times, what reason is there to suppose that the small amount of 
folding displayed in its Cincinnati anticlinal, which remains when 
the Findla}' and Bucyrus folds are not considered, took place in 
times soon after the Trenton period ; that is, in times later than 
the age of Cincinnati group rocks, rather than in times later than 
the Huron shale or even later than the Waverly period ? 

As a result of the considerations here presented, the oonclusiou 
has been reached that the structure known as the Cincinnati anti- 
clinal is a fold of considerable length, formed in later than Hurcir 
shale, and probably later tlian Waverly times ; and, that for this- 
reason, all formations from the Trenton to the Uuron shale, art- 
found to be involved in this fold. This conclusion is chiefly valid 
for Ohio, since almost all arguments are drawn from observations 
made in that state. The correlation of this anticlinal with the 
post-Carboniferous folds of Pennsylvania seems natural, and is 
suggested by the facts cited in regard to the Flint Ridge fossils> 
alK>ve. 

The thickening of strata, going eastward from the anticlinal, has- 
among other things suggested the origin of these strata from the 
Cincinnati anticlinal. Taken in connection with wider observa- 
tions they prove the contrary. As a general rule all palseozoie 
foruiatious decrease in thickness in going from the Alleghany 
mountains westward to the Cincinnati anticlinal. The coarser 
strata, as a rule, also are found in the Alleghany belt, and are 
represented by liner sediments westward. This indicates a great 
region cast of the AUeghanies, as the source for the sediments 
which diminish in thickness westward towards the Cincinnati an- 
ticlinal. 

In the same way, a thickening of formations takes place in cer- 
tain horizons in going northward from Cincinnati to the northern 
part of Ohio. 1 will refer here onlj^ to the presence of the Me- 
dina there, and the increased thickness of the Clinton, as shown 
by well-borings in the northern part of the state ; also, to the 
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i-orrelation of this increased thickness with the change from an 
ill most pure limestone to a sandy rock northwards. This points 
to a second source of material for certain of the formations in- 
volved in the anticlinal, from a region north of the Great Lakes. 
Again, the increase of the true Niagara limestones, and later, of 
the Helderberg rocks in going westward from the anticlinal 
through Indiana and adjacent Kentucky, taken in connection with 
-similar phenomena along similar horizons in Tennessee, suggests 
that in portions of the palteozoic series, an origin for sediments 
must also he sought in regions west of the anticlinal. 

The anticlinal, therefore, instead of being itself a source of sedi- 
ment for succeeding formations, seems to have been near the least 
sediment-favored median line of a great sea, into which vast 
amounts of sediments were deposited. Most of these sediments 
were derived from a continent east of the Alleghanies. A large 
share also was probably derived from Canadian areas, then above 
water. During the Upper Silurian and, perhaps, also a part of 
the Devonian, a region west of the Mississippi ma}' have been a 
source for sediment. The coarser sediments were deposited nearer 
the source in each case ; the finer was deposited in regions more 
distant. The Cincinnati anticlinal, taken as a whole, is a region 
where the least sediments were deposits, since it was most remote 
from these sources. It seems to have formed a line of weakness, 
and hence it was natural that the strong folding caused in the 
Alleghanies by a pressure from the east, almost disappearing en- 
tirely before reaching Ohio, central Kentucky and Tennessee, 
should find a last expression in the Cincinnati anticlinal. 

The purpose of this paper was to discuss the age of the Cincin- 
nati anticlinal. A fuller examination into the various statements 
following this discussion, must be reserved for another time. 



THE*"HERCYN-FRAGE" AND THE HELDERBERG 
LIMESTONES IN NORTH AMERICA. 

John M. Clarke, Albany. 

Dr. Noviik has beeu the strongest supporter among the Bohe- 
mian geologists of the propositions involved in the ^'llercyn- 
Frage, " as suggested by Beyrich and more fully elaborated by 
Kayser. and he is the fii-st to undertake a comparative study of 
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any single faunal element in the various developments of the Her- 
(*>'nian. This Hereynian discussion involves primaril}* the trans- 
ference of a certain fauna in the northwest Hartz, considered bv A. 
Rcemer as upi>er Silurian, to the Devonian and as one of its conse- 
(iuences,the subdivision of M. Barrande's *- Silurian Basin " in Bo- 
hemia, leaving the Silurian to tenninat^j with his ^tage e^ or with/^ 
and referring/,, g^ 4- ^and perhaps also ir to the lowest Devonian. 
The controvei*sy over these and other issues of the question has- 
been prolific in literature for ten years past* and has an important 
1 tearing upon the Lower Helderberg fauna of North America and 
its relations to the normal Silurian (Niagara) and to the Devo- 
nian. Dr. Novc'ik's work does not, unfortunately, aim at com- 
pleteness. He has brought together certiiin trilobites occurring 
in the Rhenish and Westphalian IFeroynian and with them com- 
pared similar or identical forms in the Bohemian. Not all the 
species or genera known from the Gennan localities are introdueetl 
nor an* some important ITercynian genem brought into considera- 
tion at all ( notably DahiHinites). The following genera are dis- 
cussed : Profit us^ ArHhuaiHii^ Tropidoron/phc (^new), P/icetonellus 
(new), Cijphdspio, Ci/jfhaspules {neYf ), Phffcops, Ilarpcs, Licham^ 
Acidespis, Chiirurus and Jironteits, and remarkably high percen- 
tages of the forty-one species and varieties <leseribed are found 
common to the (Jonnnn and l^>heniian localities. Without enter- 
ing into the special bearings of these discussions there are some 
facts elicited which have an interesting relation to the trilobite 
element in American faunas of equivalent value. The great de- 
velopment of the Pnn'ti ( nine species and one variety) is in sharp 
contrast to their meager representjition in American faunas prior 
I0 those of the Tpper Helderberg. and in consonance with their 
remarkable abundance and variety in these latter faunas. Of 
these i)ro(Hids certain characteristic types are present l>oth there 
and here. The most prolific there being species of the typical 
group, i. e. , conforming with the structure of P. rnrieri in hav- 
ing a regularh' convex truncatv-ovate glabella extending from 

•Tlie writer has v^ivru a rcsunu' of tiie more iinportaiil i)hases of thls^ 
discussion in tlic Report of the State (Jeoloj^ist of Now York for 1888. 

•Novak. Verjxleicliende Studien an einigen Trilobiten aus dem Her- 
cyn von Kicken, Wildungen, (ireifenstein und Bohnien. Dames and 
Kay«M*s raliiontologisohe Ahliandlnngen. Njmic Fol^c. Hn<l 1, H<*ft ^^ 
4i\ pp.. :> plat<'s. \H\HK 
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occipital ring to anterior bortier, with furrows and lobes faint or 
obsolete, rounded genal angles and relatively broad rhaohis on 
the pygidium ; a type not common in America, but represented 
in the Lower Helderberg by its only species, F, protuherans Hall 
and in the Comiferous limestone by P. folUceps Hall. A second, 
less abundant tjTpe is that oi P. erc/« /V^Barmnde (etage/j), charac- 
terized by the shorter, more subquadrate, depressed and furrowed 
glal>ella, and especially by the short pygidium with narrow, acute 
rhachis and obscure pleural annulations ; with this ma}" be com- 
pared the P. corycccns Conrad, of the Niagara group, proba]>y 
the only representative of this phase of structure known in our 
faunas. A third is that of P. hohapfeJi Noviik, {.Konia Burmeis- 
tor)with violin-shaped glabella and spinous genal angles, as in 
P. canaliculatus Hall of the Corniferous limestone : a fourth, 
P. iraldschnUltl Novak, which seems in most respects to exemplify 
the type of structure represented most al)undantly in our Paheo- 
zoic faunas, as shown in P. angustifrims Hall of the Schoharie grit, 
P. cfanis Hall, of tlie Corniferous, P. rowi (rreen, P. prouti J^hu- 
mad, P. phociou Billings, P. nevaihv Hall, of the later Devonian. 
A fifth type of structure is P. fiUeostatus Novak, which is re- 
markable for its broad, flabellate p3'gidiuin and rapidly tapering 
glabella, charactei's which the author has considered of such dis- 
tinctive importance that ho lias proposed to designate the group 
which it represents by the new term Troin'(lornrt/phe'PrionopeJti.s 
Corda, in part. With these forms may be compared the /*. phim'- 
ituinjiiuitus Meek, of the Corniferous limestone. Another and 
sixth tyixj of proC'tid structure is represented by P, phinicawln 
Barrande, a form with fimbriated pygidium, but differing from 
P. archiaci Barrande, and other species belonging to the subgenus 
PJurtonuIes Barrande. in the shorter rhachis and fewer annula- 
tions of the P3'gidium. For tiiis group, represented by the form 
mentioned and P. denlatnlus Novak, the subgeneric term Pluc- 
tonf'Uus is proposed. It is probable that the Phatou dentiruhifus 
Meek, from the Devonian of Nevada, is a member of the same 
group, while it is a matter of doubt whether typical forms of 
Barrande's Pluitnn-PluctonUhs (not Pluctinnihs Angelin)have 
been found in our palieozoic faunas. The author establishes an- 
other new generic group, Cj/jt/mspuhs, which is bii.se<l upon apecu- 
liarl}' subquadrate pygidium having in general the structure of 
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that in Proetus, but with the extremities of the abruptly reflected 
aniuiiations produceil into short spines. In this genus, of which 
much is to be learnetl, are included five si>ecie8 from Bohemia, 
the Rhine and the Hartz. 

Ct/phaspis appears in one species ( C. ht/droccphaht Rojmer), a 
near ally of C. minusmJn Hall, of the Corniferous limestone. 

The reappcanmce of the genus Aretfinsiim from the middle 
Silurian is a features of intiTest. 

The species of Plmcops all have the }>eculiarities of the early 
representatives of the genus, well defined, linear glabellar furrows, 
and grooved pygidial pleune, being in contrast to the later repre- 
sentatives in which both characters are obsolescent. The species 
of the Lower Ilelderberg. Oriskany, Schoharie grit and Cornifer- 
ous limestone are all provided with these features, while P. logani 
the abundant species of the Lower Helderberg, alone has the 
lobation of the lateral margins of the axis which characterizes 
/-*. hrevicepH of c'tage /,. The form described as Phacaps cf. 
Zorgcusio Kayser has the subpentagonal gla])ella characterizing 
an undescribed species in the Oriskany of New York. 

Lu'has haueri is closely allied tt) L: ptijnuurua llall from the 
(^orallinc limestone (Niagara) of Schoharie, N. Y., and L. 
( Arges ) mfuirvrl is represented in the Corniferous b}' Argcs coufu- 
siis Hall. In Aci(fa.sj}is vesiculosa Beyrich we have a t^'pe of 
structure which was designated by Corda. as Tnipelocera and bv 
Warder as Cvrntun i)lin1a. The group has l)ut a single known 
rcpresentiitive in American faunas. A. danai llall, of the Niagara 
group, a synonym of Ceratncvplmhi g(nn'<tfa. Warder. Actdaspis 
ffigra Banandc. differs from A. rnJJirrrn llall of the Upper Hel- 
derberg in minor respects only. 

Cruttiluci plinhts {ronhti) \s represented in the Niagara fauna 
by (\ niagtinnsi.i Hall, but with this species the existence of the 
<7/r/////-Mif-type ended, as far as known, in our Paheozoic. The 
abundance of lirontrus with spinous pygidial margins, is a feature 
<MU|)liasizing the Devonian value of the faunas. This tyije of 
structure {Thi/sniinjultis Corda) attains a maxinnnn development 
in the later Devonian, and with us. is represented in the B. tul- 
/ins Hall, of the Tully limestone, while it docs not appear in any 
<»f the earlier faunas. The Niagara species and the liOwer Helder- 
berg. B. h(U'niin1ii Hall, have smooth-margined pygidia and of 
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tlies(» forms we find a representative in these Hercynian s|)ecie8 in 
the B. dormitzeri var. applanatus Xovak. On the whole the com- 
j^iirison of the Hercynian triiobitcs discusssd b}' Dr. Novak with 
their American equivalents brings out several important points of 
<'orrelation with our typical Silurian ( Niagara ), some with the 
Jjower Ilelderberg, but most emphatically with the limestone fau- 
nas of the Upper Helderberg. « 



NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL TERRACES. 

By Stephen D. Pket. Ph. D., M«Mulon, 111. 

The subject introduced by the title given above has been 
<liscussed in the pages of the American Antiquarian until the 
<lauger of dogmatism on both sides suspended it, and the advice 
was given, let us seek for more facts. It may seem a puerile 
4Mi(|uirv but the writer presumes upon the candor and charity of 
the geologists to put the case briefly before them for further 
<*xanii nation. 

Tt might here be stilted that Ohio is the state in which archaeol- 
ogists have claimed that they have discovered artificial terraces, 
i)ut it is also the state* in which natural terraces are very numerous, 
some of which are ([uite likely to be mistaken by unskilled ob- 
jjcrvers for artificial works. The fii*st case of this kind which has 
irone into anv record was that which has now become verv 
familiar, namely tlui well known terraces at the southwest corner 
of the enclosure at Ft. Ancient. The authors of that extremely 
valuable b<M)k. -' Ancient Monuments," 3Iessrs. Scpiier and Davis, 
niaintJiined that this terrace was a platform placed on tiie escarp- 
ment for the sake of defending the fort from attack and for the 
-sake of keeping a watch of the river bank which is still so 
j>lainly visible from the s|)ot. These artificial terraces are laid 
•<lown on all the maps and diagrams of the fort and very few have 
^nulertjiken to correct the error for the verv reason that it is still 
uncertain whether it is an error or a correct ob.servation. Still in 
reference to these platforms we may say that every attempt to 
prove them artificial has, to our mind, brought out more clearly the 
proofs that they were natural. To illustrate — Mr. Warren K, 
Moorhead in his recent book on Fort Ancient mentions the ter- 
races and then goes on to say that terraces similar to these are 
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found at several places in immediate vicinity as follows; on the- 
bank of the river opposite, on Mr. Ridge's farm, and on Mr. 
Cowden's place, but he states that the hight of each terrace is 
aljout the same, varying from 135 ft. to 137 ft. above high water. 
Mr. Brown, the editor of the Waynesville Gazette, once took the- 
writer around among these terraces and from these to others ten 
miles awaj' on Caesar's creek, and near Wa3'nesville. The result 
was that each terrace was shown to have about the same general 
h»vel. and to the writer were plainly- natural. 

There are, however, those who still insist that pottery and 
arrow heads and the remains of encampments are so common on 
these teiTaces that the}- must be artificial. It is also maintained 
tliat the Indians knew about these terraces, and that in marching 
against a tribe they would traverse a terrace as far as it extended. 
All that we have to say about this is that Indians did not throw up 
highwa3'S along the sides of bluffs to march on, and it would be 
about as reasonable to sav that Indians built railroads, as to 
maintiiin that thev built these terraces as roadwavsfor themselves. 
Tiie fort near whi(;h these terraces are seen is, to be sure, the old- 
est of the two forts, and w:us, as Mr. INfoorhead states, for a long 
tini(» the site of an ancient village. It is the opinion of the writer 
that the iHioplo who built this "old fort' were the very people who 
bnilt the great Serpent Mound and that they were a very wild 
race, in fact were serpent-worshipers, but the people who built the 
new fort were a niueh more eultivatcd people, agriculturists and 
siin-worshipers, yet neither of them were lulvaneed enough to 
erect artificial terrac'cs like these. The geologist will be able to 
tell ns soinethinir about the causes which were at work when these 
u|)|)er terraces were formed, and they may possibly help us to 
solve the problem as to the time when tin* fii-st races of Mound 
Builders were likelv to have conn* on the staire of action. The 
terminal moraine we understand extends down into this rcgion on 
the Ohio, and the i)aleolitliic people, so called, are supposeil to 
have followed u}) the ic(» sheet and to have dropped their rudt* 
wca})ons int^) the water or iii)on the* ice. the gravel proving to Iv 
the safe depository for them until the days of railroads and 
modern modifications of the earth's surface. The " disturbe<l '* 
grav(»l reveals the early advent of man, though whether he wa.**- 
the ancestor of the Eskimo or not is now unknown. 
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There is, according to archcBology, a wide gap between these 
Eskimo paleolithic fishermen or •' Littoral " i^eople and the wild 
hunters of the forest who first erected their mounds al)ove the 
terraces; and this gap we are now anxious to fill up. In Europe 
the Reindeer i)eriod comes in between the gravels and the mound^t 
and thef episodes are found in the various caves and their contents. 
In this country- we seem to have a Mammoth or Mastodon period 
overlapping the gravel beds and coming down very near to the 
time of the Mound Buildera, but the reindeer seems to be absent. 
W« have in addition the caves which have recently been discov- 
ered in Kentucky near the Mammoth cave with its 2000 repute<l 
skeletons to examine. We have also the i)eat swamps of Michi- 
gan and of northern Ohio with their various deposits of mastodon 
bones closel}* associated with arrowheads and traces of fire. We 
have the various thick-skulled and strange-looking waifs which 
turn up occasional!}' among the mounds to show that there was a 
race which intervened between the so-called Eskimo fisherman of 
the (ilacial period and the early hunter of the Mound Building 
period. It ma}' be that during the Pleistocene age these natural 
terraces were occupied and that some relics may 3'et l>e found on 
them which will prove Uy be those of the ver}' early race which in- 
tervened between the gravel beds and the mound period. 

In reference U) the survival of the mammoth or mastodon to the 
time of the Mound-builders, perhaps a word or two may be proper. 
Here the subject of terraces helps us but little, and 3'et there is 
a hint from them. The celebrated Elephant mound, which is now 
destroved, was not on anv terrace ; but was in a swale, and so low 
down in the swale, that the high water frequently overflowed the 
surrounding land. The writer has visited this siK)t several times. 
The last time he had the opportunitj* of seeing the eftigy brought 
out in relief b}' the crop of clover which was growing on the • ele- 
phant, "^but which had been killed out by the high water on all the 
land adjoining. 

The elephant must have been exceedingly racKlern, al)out as 
modern as the buffalo, if this effigy was a genuine imitation; but 
the writer believes that the bear or buffalo was the tribal totem of 
this region, and that no mastodon was known to the tribe who left 
the effigies on the soil. Every • elephant" has been exphxlcMl. and 
even elephant pipes are exceedingh' doubtful specimens. Still, 
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the elephant or mastodon may be found along with the remains of 
man l)efore the Mound-builders, and some of the terraces may yet 
reveal the two together. 

It should be stated that the river-terraces which stretch down 

from the second glacial momines toward the track of the first gla- 

v\q\ bed, are all covered with traces of both mound-builders and 

Indians; and, superficially considered, they furnish no evidence 

-of the intermediate race. 

There are, however, some interesting facts about the terraces as 
modified by human action. The writer once visited a spot on the 
(Ui3'ahoga river in which the beautiful scallop work was traced 
from hill to hill, each scallop being the fragment of a terrace. 
**^tanding there in company with several archseologists, who bad 
been preparing for the great Centennial Exposition, in which Ohio 
prehistoric relics figured so conspicuously, the little company 
looktKl at the ground on which they stood, and found that it was 
victual ly a truncated pyramid which had been artificiall}'^ wrought 
out of an outlying fragment of one of the terraces, and was a most 
beautiful piece of artificial earth carving on a large scale. The 
summit was level and the sides presented a smooth and even slope 
with angles aecuraU\ and the whole remarkably symmetrical. At 
the time referred to, the company seemed to be sceptical al>out the 
jjrtificiiil charaeUT of this work, though the moulding of natunil 
tcMTaoi's or fragments of UTraces is not uncommon. The writer 
has since then seen so mauv evidences of artificial handiwork in 
<Mninection with natural eminences and ridges, that he has ceased 
to lie surprised. Ridges of sand will sometimes he modifie<l so as 
to resenibl(» animals. River banks will be noticed with rows of 
nioniids or efllgies parallel to them. Hiutl's will have semblances 
to hirds. serpents and otlier animals, and the artificial work on 
•the siiinniit will make the semblance all the more striking. It is 
^i fanev witii tlie writer that the sides of certain hills hi»'e Ijcen 
nuKlified to brinsr out the '• Phallie Symbol " and that a rude 
moulding of the terraces and escarpments was sometimes prac- 
ticed to show more fully the animistic conception which made the 
lilutt or clitf or drummel or even t4*rraee the abode of the great 
spirit of all the animals, the totem of tlie people who inhabited 
J he region. 

We have followed the terrace up from the paleolithic gravel to 
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the intermediate cave period and from that to the mound period, 
and have found each age full of problems. The swamps and 
swales and low lands were frequented by Indians. The sand 
ridges, the * * cypress swamps, " the first, second and third ter- 
races along the river valleys were occupied by Mound Builders 
with their villages on the rich plains, their forts on the high bluffs,, 
their pyramids rising out of the flood plains, but there is nothing 
to distinguish the age of any of them except the faint traces of a 
differentiation in their art and architecture. Possibly the geolo- 
gist may discover in the cuts and erosions, and beneath the loam, 
in the peat beds, among the shelter caves, in the grottoes or be- 
neath the gravels that part of the record which has so far baffled 
us, and will help the archaeologists solve the problem of man's ex- 
istence on this continent 

We do not claim the terraces to have been artificial, we are not 
sure that man}^ of them have even been moulded, but the remains, 
and the tokens of man are upon them and beneath them, and lx)th 
the geologist and the archaeologist may study them. 



ON A JOINTED EARTH-AUGER FOR GEOLOGICAL 
EXPLORATIONS IN SOFT DEPOSITS*. 

By N. H. DARToy, U, S. Geological Survey. 

In the ninth report of the director of the U. S. Geol. Survey 
for 1887-8, Mr. W. J. McGee briefly described a jointed earth- 
auger which he employed successfully in exploring the superficial 
deposits about Iowa City. In my investigations in Atlantic 
coastal plain geology, I have used the instrument with great satis- 
faction in boring to depths from five to forty feet, and I now wish 
to describe the details of its construction and use together with 
some modifications which have greatly increased its eflScienc}'. 

The improved form of instrument consists of an auger bit ; a 
number of three-foot lengths of one-fourth-inch iron pipe ; a cross- 
bar handle, all with threads and couplings for connection to any 
length required, a pair of pipe tongs and a receptacle of some kind. 

The bit should consist of an ordinar}' one-and-a-half inch car- 
penter's auger with two or three whorls of double spirals, welded 
to a one-half-inch iron bar to extend its length to three feet. 

♦Read to the Geological Society of America, Dec. 30, 1890. 
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Short plugs of oue-fourtk-iiicb iron bar forged int» the ends of the 
pipes before the}* are tlireaded, greatl}' increase the strength of the 
instrument, for the greatest tranverse strain is at the couplings. 
^o\\(\ bar may be used for the lengths but the strength of the 
piping with plugs is practically as great and the weight is much 
less. The coupling on an end of each length should l>e screwed 
ijn very tightly and galvanized couplings are preferable on account 
of their greater strength. The ci*oss-bar should be forged from one- 
half inch iron bar with handles about a foot long on each side and 
ithe vertical stem about an inch long with a coupling screwed on 
Tery tightly. The adjustable gas tongs No. 1, are better than 
any form of pipe tcrenches so far as my experience goes for they 
mv highly effective and not liable to get out of order. A base- 
ball-bat bag is a satisfactory receptacle for the entire outfit for it 
will hold from twelve to fourteen lengths without difficulty and is 
convenient to handle. 

Tn use the bit is extended by screwing on length after length 
until the desired depth is bored. Care must be taken to make 
the joints as tiglit as possible for it is frequently necessar}' to un- 
screw the bit from the material in which it is being bored and 
sometimes it becomes quite tightly wedged. Usually the instm- 
Tiicnt must be withdrawn from the hole at about each six inches 
and liie borings removed. In very compact materials less, and in 
loose soft sands more, can be brought up each time. Below a 
(Icptii of twenty-one feet the rod should be disconnected into two 
sections each time it is raised unless there are some convenient 
branches or projections overhead against which its upper part 
jiiav lean. 

In pebbly materials progress is very unsatisfactory or impossible 
unless the pebbles are very small. Quicksand is another adverse 
■condition, and of course no progress could be made in lithified 
materials of any appreciable degree of hardness. 

] have made borings down U> a deptii of forty feet l)ut if the 
texture of the materials is favorable and the rod is disconnected into 
three sections each time It is brought up, (every three to eight 
inches ) a much greater depth could probably be attained. The 
lal)or of working the instrument is not great if care be exercised 
not to bore too deeply at a time and although one man can make 
g(X)d i)rogress in Sf)ft materials it is economical to have assistance. 
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The degree to which a vacuum is formed below the auger when it 
it is being raised depends of course on the nature of the walls of 
the lx)ring and the material on the auger, but in depths to forty 
feet I have seldom found the air pressure very great and never an 
insuperable obstiicle. 

The instrument is simple and inexpensive and will prove a use- 
ful means forobtiiining data in regard to soft deposits at moderate 
<lepths. 



CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE GEOLOGY OF THE 

SOUTHWEST. 

By Robt. T. Hfll, Austin. 

[Note.— These papers will contain brief anuouncemeiits of the results of scien- 
tific exploration in the Texas liegrion of the United States, to-wit: southern Indian 
Territory', southwest Arkaiusas, Texas, eastern New Mexico and northern Mexico.] 

The altitude of Mount Scott. — Mount Scott is one of the high- 
i»st peaks of the Wichita mountiiins. It is situated about 12 
jniles west of Fort Sill, on the Comanche reservation in Indian 
territory, and consists entirely of massive granite, mostly com- 
posed of red feldspar. I recently measured this mountain with 
the assistance of the U. S. signal officer at Fort Sill, who made 
mercurial readings while I climbed the mountain with my aneroid. 
Altitude of summit 28()r) feet ; altitude of plain at base of moun- 
tain. Fort Sill signal station, 1,200; altitude of Red river, sixty 
miles south, 750. 

^1 new Silurian area of the United States. In the central por- 
tion of the Chickasaw nation extending fix)m Wahpemick Acad- 
emy to Duncan, including the Arbuckle mountains, • there is a 
grand development of Silurian limestone and shales, of various 
ages from Trenton to Helderburg, as determined by Prof. H. S. 
Williams, from fossils sent to him, and perhaps later or Devonian. 
These will be described by the writer in the next issue of the 
<Jeologist. 

The age of the Comanche Series. The Ninth Annual Report of 
the U. S. Geological Survev announces that Dr. C. A. White has 
been continuing his investigations into the Comanche series, ' * the 
age of which he determined last year. " To one like the writer 
who has been studying these rocks for man}' years for the purpose 
of ascertaining their age, the announcement of Dr. White's deter- 
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minatioii will be interesting, especially since he no longer con- 
siders this great series a southern deeper continuation of the 
Meek & Hayden Series, as was his published opinion when the 
writer first had the pleasure of pointing out these rocks to him in 
188G. Prof. F. W. Cragin, who has been stud3'ing these rocks in 
southwest Kansas, where they occur in very different conditions 
from Texas, in the last issue of this magazine, p. 28, has de- 
cided to drop tlie name (^omanche series, and call tliem Neo- 
comian, after Marcou; so far have his studies progressed. The 
writer must confess that, from his own continuous studies of this- 
great series he still feels undecided as to their actual synchronism, 
and consider the term, Comanche series, first proi)ose<l by him» 
still the most appropriate until more complete investigations are 
made. 

(Wtaceous Jnliers. The great erosion to which the surface^'of 
the southwest has been subjected reveals a number of inlicrs of 
upper Cretaceous beds in the Eocene area of Arkansas and Texas. 
All of the Cretaceous outcrops of Arkansas are of this nature^ 
being seen onl}' where the post-Cretiiceous beds of the Marine 
Eocene and Plateau Gravel (Quaternary) epochs have been cut 
through by the drainage. Man}^ of these inliers occur in the 
Eocene area of Texas, notably at the Friese place, in Bowie 
county, near Palestine in Anderson county, and at other places 
as have been described by Lawreuce (\ Johnson in his report on 
the Tertiary Iron ores of east Texas. It is an interesting fact that 
all of these inliers are in the dii*e(;t strike of the beds of the 
(rlauconitic division of the Upper Cretaceous, only the base of 
which, as at Corsicanaand Webbcrville, are exposed in the eastern 
edge of the main Cretaceous area, thus showing that the great 
beds of that division, which is the ecpiivalent of the Ripley — 
rotten limestone — Tonibigbec division in AlaHaniu. arc still mostly 
buried beneath tiie Kocene overlap in Texas. 

A N^no Sotirce (tf Artrsutn nytfcr in Texas. In the Americaa 
Journal of Science for April, 181^7, the writer published the pre- 
liminarv announcement of the Fort Worth-Waco artesian area, 
which is now known to extend from Denton to Del Kio, a distance 
of 500 miles, and to be one of the most prolific artesian areas in 
the world, several hundred wells and numerous rivers which have 
their origin in fault-springs like those at Del Rio and San Antonio. 
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showing no appreciable diminution of the supply which has its 
source in the Trinity sands at the base of the Comanche series. 
During the past two months from the wells at Pottsboro and 
Dallas, I have discovered that the Dakota sands are also the source 
of anothei valuable artesian area, which although not so extensive 
as the Forth Worth- Waco area will prove of great economic value 
to Texas. 

^^ Llano Estacado'* or ^^ Staked Plains.'' An interesting ques- 
tion of nomenclature is whether or not the name Staked Plains 
should not be dropped from geographic nomenclature as the de- 
scriptive name for the great mesa to which it is applied. One 
popular apology for the use of this term is that early travelers set 
up stakes to mark their roads over these — then considered — 
waterless wastes. Another is that the term alludes to the staflf- 
like stems of the Yucca plant which resemble stakes projecting 
above the ground. Neither of these hypotheses, however, will 
stand. the test of application, for the traveler could not possibly 
have secured on the absolutely treeless plains timber wherewith 
to make his stakes, and the Yucca does not grow upon them. 
Upon the other hand, a glance at the Spanish dictionary will show 
that it will be impossible to translate the word "estacado"to 
meap a stake, but upon the contrary it means exactly the oppo- 
site — a palisade or wall, which is a most appropriate descriptive 
term for the Llano Estacado, inasmuch as it alludes to the sharp 
declivity or face of the escarpment which in many places marks 
the edge of these plains. In view of these facts is it not as er- 
roneous to use the term Staked IHains for the Llano Estacado as 
to write the name L'Eau Frais, '<Low Freight," as is done upon 
Colton's maps of Arkansas ? It may interest some to know that 
instead of being waterless, these great plains are now known to be 
one of the greatest water-bearing formations in America, over 
1,000 wells already having been bored, furnishing an abundance 
of water to the rapidly increasing population. 

The Dakota Sandstone in Arkansas. I have connected the 
Arkansas area of the Cretaceous with Texas in the past season's 
field labor, and in the course of these investigations mapped out 
the extent of every terrane in southern Indian Territory and north 
Texas, besides visiting all the historic Cretaceous localities, such 
as the Plains of the Kiamechia, from which the original type speci- 

10 
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mens of Gr3^i)h8ea pitcheri Morton were collected and sent to Dr. 
Morton, and old Fort Washita, in Indian Territory, where Mr. 
Jules Marcou made his observations, and all the localities men- 
tioned by Drs. G. G. and Benj. F. Shumard. An interesting 
result of these labors was a complete study of the stratigraphy of 
the Dakota sandstones which were first recognized by Dr. B. F. 
Shumard in 1860, from fossil leaves at Denison, Texas.* These 
beds, I found, have a grand development from a few miles east of 
Gainesville nearl}' 200 miles east into Arkansas, where they out- 
crop in a single locality in the bed of Little river, as described but 
not identified on p. 182 of m}- report on the Neozoic geology of 
southwest Arkansas. Bed river flows in the strike of these beds 
all the way from seven miles east of Denison, Texas, to the old 
Paris Fort, Towin Ferry, grand exposures being seen beneath the 
river alluvium and Quaternary beds in all the bluffs. At Arthur^s 
ferry, where the St. Louis and San Francisco road crosses Red 
river are magnificent plant beds abounding in innumerable indi- 
viduals of all the t3'pical Dakota dicotyledonous leaves. In addi- 
tion to this flora, there are interesting occurrences of molluscs 
{which are rare in the northeastern United States), which will give 
great light on the paleontology of the Dakota sandstone. The 
relation of these beds to the shallow and somewhat similar litho- 
logic beds of the uppermost Lower Cretaceous is clearly uncon- 
formable, although casual observation would no doubt lead to 
their confusion. This tongue-like extension of the Dakota, east- 
ward, clearly is all south of the Wachita mountains, and gives 
new light on our Cretaceous history. 



MEGALONYX IN HOLMES COUNTY, OHIO, 1890. 

By E. W. Claypole, Akron, O. 
I. 

About the end of December, 1890, there appeared in a local 
paper, the '' Millersbui-g Farmer," a notice of the discovery of 
some large fossil bones in a swamp near that town. Supposing 
that they belonged to the Mastodon whose skeleton is frequently 
found in an imperfect condition in the swamps of the state, I 

♦Trans. Acad. Sci., St. Louis, Vol. II, p. 152, 18G1. 
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traced the communication, and secured through the courtesy of 
its editor, Mr. G. F. Newton, a copy of the paper in which men- 
tion was made of large claws and the belief expressed that the 
bones were those of Megalonyx and not of Mastodon. Further 
correspondence elicited a letter from Mr. W. S. Hanna, prosecut- 
ing attorney of Holmes county, by whom the identification had 
been made and fully confirmed the belief above expressed. I then 
visited Millersburg and on Jan. 10th, in company with Mr. 
Hanna, went out to the place where the bones had been found. 
The swamp in question lies about seven miles to the northeast of 
Millersburg on the farm of Mr. Drushell, and it was in the course 
of digging a ditch for the drainage of the same that the bones 
were discovered. Great care and intelligence had been displayed 
in extricating them by all the parties concerned. The bones were 
in excellent condition, and had been thoroughly washed with hot 
glue by Mrs. Drushell to preserve them. They showed no ten- 
dency to crumble and were nearly as heavy as if recent and dry. 
The first glance left no doubt regarding their nature. They were 
really, as asserted, the bones of Megalonyx. The owner gave me 
full permission to make all the notes and drawings desired, and 
from what I saw and heard the following account is drawn up. 

I. The hones found. 

The following contains the anatomical details of the find : 



Femur, 


two; about twenty in. long by 8 in, wide. 


Tibia. 


one. 


Radius, 


one; 20 inches. 


Fibula, 


two. 


Clavicle, 


one. 


Patella, 


two. 


Vertebrae, lumbar. 


three. 


caudal, 


one. 


cervical? 


one; broken. 


Calcaneum, 


two. 


Hyoid, 


one. 


Phalanges, 


nine, excluding claws. 


Metacarpals and 




Metatarsals, 


five. 


Carpals and Tarsals, 


twenty-two. 


Ribs, whole. 


three. 


broken, 


five? 


Claws, 


eleven. 


Teeth, 


three. 



Altogether about 80 bones have been recovered from the swamp, 
of which nearly all are in excellent condition. The skeleton is 
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therefore still very far from complete. The total number of 
bones must have been nearly 250. About two-thirds are conse- 
quently still missing. 

It will be noticed that the list shows only five out of probably 
50 vertebrae, and no part of either skull or pelvis except the three 
teeth. The second tibia is missing, also one radius and both 
ulnas, besides many of the smaller bones and fifteen out of the 
eighteen teeth. There can be little doubt that some if not most 
of these will be found when the weather permits further search. 
At present the work is suspended, but it will be resumed later. 

The animal's hind legs lay close to the north side of the ditch, 
and would have been missed had it been dug a little farther to 
the south. But on striking the first bone the interest excited led 
to extensive digging, and one after another was brought to light 

II. The ground. 

The ditch is dug through peat to the depth of six feet where a 
layer of shell-marl occurs, and on this or slightly embedded in it 
lay the skeleton. The plan pursued was to scarp the peat on the 
north side of the ditch down to the marl, and then to probe with 
a rod into the soft upright wall till a bone was struck, when the 
peat was carefully removed or undermined by two of the workmen, 
two others examining with their hands every shovelful that was 
thrown out so that even the smallest bone could scarcely escape 
notice. In this way a hole 20 feet by 15 had been excavated 
down to the surface of the marl. It was found necessary to dig 
down for a short distance into this in order to extricate one or 
two of the bones that seemed to have been pressed into it by their 
weight or by that of the overlying peat. But none of them were 
really buried in it, so that the dciith of the animal had apparently 
taken place since its formation and near the beginning of the 
accumulation of the peat. To the depth and the nature of the 
material the hones seem to owe their preservation. It is observ- 
able that one or two of them, a claw for example, that occurred 
at a rather hi<j:hcr level were considerahlv decaved. 

III. Affinities of M* ijuhm^jx. 
>rc<^alonyx is one of the less known members of the order of 
Edentates, the best known of which are the sloths. This order 
comprises the lowest portion of tiie Kuthcrian subtribe of the 
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mammals. The living members are well diflferentiated from each 
other, but a slight acquaintance with its palaeontology suffices to 
show that this sharp definition is due to the disappearance of many 
intervening links that have dropped out of existence. The extinct 
membera of this family far outnumber and outweigh their sur- 
vivors. Its glory has departed and it is now represented on earth 
by small and degenerate descendants of huge and powerful an- 
cestors, albeit we must doubtless grant that the former are better 
fitted to the environment of the day than would be the latter. 

South America is now, and so far as we know always has been, 
the metropolis of slothdom. More of the Edentate order now live 
on that continent than in any other part of the world, and it has 
yielded to our museums the greatest abundance of the gigantic 
fossil forms. Both the living and the extinct are alike distin- 
guished by certain features that mark them off from all other 
Mammalia. There is no enamel on the teeth, and no incisor or 
canine teeth are found (with a few exceptions) in any of the Eden- 
tates recent or extinct. The teeth are all of the same pattern, are 
not shed, and grow during the whole life of the animal. Some of 
the family are also remarkable for being the only mammals that 
develop a hard external skeleton, the Armadillos and Glyptodons, 
for example. 

Not a single Edentate has been found on the continent of Eu- 
rope, nor, so far as is known, has any one ever lived there. 
Northern Asia and Australia have also yielded no traces of the 
order. But from South America its members ranged into the 
southern part of North America, and by means of land communi- 
cation that has since been destroyed, into Africa and southern 
Asia. The hairy ant-bears of Ethiopia, the scaly pangolins of 
India and Africa, and the Armadillos, ant-eaters and sloths of 
South America are all the species of the order that now survive. 
Of these the last only exceed a fox in size, while few of the rest 
are larger than a rabbit. 

The following are the families into which the order is divided: 

1. The Or3xteropodid8e or Ant-bears. 

2. The Manidfle or Pangolins. 

3. The Das3'podid8e or Armadillos. 

4. The Myrmecophagidfle or Antrcaters. 

5. The Glj'ptodontidae or Gl3*ptodonts (extinct). 
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6. The Bradjpodidse or Sloths. 

7. The Megatheriidae or Megatherians (extinct). 

The first five of these require no further notice here, not being 
suflSciently cognate with the subject. There remain only, there- 
fore, for consideration one living and one extinct family. 

The tree-sloths, to which of all existing species Megalonyx is 
most closely allied, are among the most singular of living mam- 
mals. They have been pitied by naturalists on account of their 
supposed faulty structure, but very unnecessarily. BufiTon sup- 
posed that its <» existence must be a burden to the sloth." Cuvier 
fell into the same error. ** Nature seems," he says, **to have 
amused herself in producing something imperfect and grotesque 
with disproportloned structure and inconvenient organization." 
But these mistakes arose from seeing the animal out of its natural 
surroundings. The sloth whose sluggish movements on the 
ground, where it can neither walk nor stand but drags itself 
along, obtained for it its name, is constructed for living in the 
trees, not on or among the branches as monkeys, but under them, 
and for this life its structure is admirably adapted. Its long 
fore-legs, enormous pelvis and in-turning wrists and ankles compel 
it when on foot to walk or crawl on the outer edges of its feet 
and on the outer knuckles of its hands with the claws bent inward 
and upward as a man on all fours might crawl resting on the 
knuckles of the little fingei-s with fists doubled up and on the outer 
edges of his foot — a position as awkward to him as natural to the 
sloth. But put the creature into a tree and let it hang from a 
limb and it is b}' no means a sloth. It can climb with fair speed 
though its usual pace is slow, and in the tangled South American 
forests can pass for miles from tree to tree without descending to 
the ground. Clinging bj' the long hind claws and by one fore-foot 
with the other it draws together the branches and foliage on 
which it feeds. In this position it is free from fatigue, as is the 
hoi*se when standing. During sleep it rests in the fork of a tree 
rolled almost into a circle and clasps the trunk with its fore-legs, 
protected to a large extent bv the color of its hair which resem- 
bles dry grass or moss. Mr. Waterliouse even asserts that it fre- 
quently sleeps suspended. 

Its powerful ehiws are formidable weapons of defence. In 
danger the sloth throws itself on its back and seizing its enemy 
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attempts to crush it In this way it has been known to strangle a 
dog while still held at arm's length. 

Such are the sloths of the existing world. But those of the 
past — their ancestors — were animals of immense size and massive 
build. They combined in their structure several points not found 
in any single animal of the order at the present day — a usual 
fact in palffiontology where the ancestor is less specialized than 
the descendant. 

IV. Fossils of this order. 

With a single exception all the extinct fossil sloths belong to 
the family of megatherians, and as might be expected they are 
found for the most part in South America, where the almost 
boundless pampas probably conceal countless multitudes of these 
monsters. For 900 miles what is now a waving sea of grass onl}' 
a few feet above high-water level was one vast estuary of the 
rivers Parana and Uruguay wherein their carcasses were buried. 
In his «* Journal of a Naturalist, " Charles Darwin says : 

* * The number of the remains of these quadrupeds embedded in 
the vast deposits which form the pampas and cover the granitic 
rocks of Banda Oriental must be extraordinarily great. I believe 
a straight line drawn in any direction through the country would 
strike one of these skeletons or bones. They did not perish in the 
marshes or muddy river-beds of the present land, but their bones 
have been exposed by the streams cutting the deposits in whicli 
they were embedded. The whole area of the pampas is one wide 
sepulchre of these gigantic quadrupeds." 

Of the huge extinct sloths, of which Mr. Darwin here writes, 
the megatherium was the earliest discovered, and is also the largest. 
In 1789, on the banks of the Luxan, about three miles from 
Buenos Ayres, and 100 feet below the surface, an almost entire 
specimen was dug up, and, of course, sent to Spain, where it was 
set up in the Royal Museum at Madrid. This is the original of 
the figure current in nearlj- all works on natural history. It was 
described by the great French naturalist, Cuvier — the founder of 
vertebrate palaeontology — and by him named megatherium Ameri- 
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canum, but it has since been generall}' known by the name M. 
Cuvieri, given in his honor by Desmarest* 

A second skeleton was found in 1795, at Lima, and since then 
several others, partially complete, have been discovered, and sent 
to Europe. The model in the British Museum was constructed 
from the study of detached bones preserved there, and in the 
Hunterian Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, and is the 
origin of the second current figure of this animal, which represents 
it with the right hand clasping the trunk of a tree — a position 
somewhat h3'pothetical. 

This gigantic ground-sloth — for an animal of so massive propor- 
tions could not cliral) — measured 18 feet in length, and its bones 
are heavier than those of an elephant, the thigh-bone being three 
times as thick as that of the largest existing elephant Its 
strength, as indicated by the ridges and crests, must have been 
enormous. It must, therefore, have sought its sustenance on the 
ground, and it was originally supposed to have lived on roots ; 
*' but, by a masterly piece of deductive reasoning, Sir Richard 
Owen showed that this great ground sloth lived oh the foliage of 
trees as the existing sloth, but with this difference — that instead 
of climbing among the branches, it actually uprooted the tree 
bodily. In tliis task, the animal sat upon its huge haunches and 
its might}' tail, as on a tripod, and then grasping the trunk with 
its powerful arms, either wrenched it up by the roots or broke it 
short off, above the ground. Marvellous as this ma}' seem, it can 
be shown that ever}' detiiil of the skeleton of the megathere ac- 
cords with the supposition that it obtained its food in this way. " t 
(Lydekker's Manual of Paheontology, p. 120(1.) 

In thus socking its food it would also find a use for its enor- 

* S(n<?ra] facts, not easy of oxi)lanation, induce the writer to ask If 
this is not tlie same skeleton as that wliich confronts the visitor In the 
paheoniological ninseum. in tlie Jardin des Plantes? The resemblance 
is strong. In that case, was it transferred from Madrid to Paris, dur- 
ing the occupation of the Peninsula by the armies of France during the 
Peninsula war ? Tlie story of the Mosasaurus of Maastricht, is familiar 
to paheontologists. 

•fin connection witli this point, it was formerly suggested by Sir 
Woodbine Parisli, tliat these animals miglit have lived on the American 
n\i)Q (Agave AiiierU'aiui), being quite capable of chewing its hard and 
spiny leaves. It may also be mentioned that the specimen of the my- 
lodon described by Owen had had its skull twice fractured during life 
and healed. This, it has been suggested, may have been caused by the 
fall of a tree which the creature was tearing up. 
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mous claws which were probably employed to scratch away the 
earth from the roots, so as to render the overthrow of the tree more 
eas}'. There were four of these on each fore-foot and only one 
on each hind-foot, or ten in all, the outer toes being nailless. 
There were five teeth in the upper and four in the lower jaw on 
each side, or 18 in all. 

Two species, at least, are known of this genus. The second 
member of this family of giants that came to light was Mylodon 
rohiiatus, a species somewhat smaller than Megatherium, being 
only about eleven feet in length. This, also, was disentombed 
from the Pleistocene deposits of Argentina. It differs from the 
preceding in a few minor points, such as the less massive lower 
jaw and the shorter and lighter skull. What has been said above 
of the habits of Megatherium applies equally well to Mylodon. 
It was about as large and heavy as a rhinoceros. 

The earliest skeleton of the Mylodon was brought to England, in 
1841, by Sir Woodbine Parish, from the Salado river, Buenos 
Ayres, and described under the name of M. rohustus, by Prof. 
Owen, in a magnificent quarto work. It was afterwards set up in 
the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons (of which Prof. 
Owen was then curator), and where it still stands. It is very 
nearl}' perfect. Another, almost equally complete, was set up 
about three years ago, in the British Museum at South Kensing- 
ton. These two are, I believe, the only nearly perfect skeletons 
known. 

Several other species have been found. They are M. armatusy 
the largest, from La Plata, M. darwini, brought by Darwin from 
Patagonia and M. Uarlini — the type — from the Big-Bone-Lick in 
Kentucky. This last was the earliest specimen that came to light 
as far back as 1835, when a jaw-bone was described by Harlan 
(as Megalonyx laqueatus), and by Owen dedicated to him in 1841. 
Por years no more of the animal was known than the single bone 
in the cabinet of the Lyceum of Natural History of New York. 
But a few more teeth and fragments of bone have since been dis- 
covered in South Carolina, Oregon, Missouri, Mississippi and 
Kentucky. 

The pampas have also yielded the type of Skelidotherium (Ze/>- 
toceplialum)^ also described by Prof. Owen, and of which a partial 
skeleton has been set up in the museum at Bologna, under the 
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charge of Prof. Capellini. This is the only specimen yet obtained 
aside from detached tones. A figure of this may be seen io 
Nicholson and Lyddeker's * * Palieontology. " The head is longer 
and thinner than in either of the aforementioned genera, and the 
feet, so far as known, indicate considerable difference. The whole 
animal is less massive and is as it stands about 9 feet long. Its 
discovery was announced by Darwin on his return from South 
America, and the bones which he brought home are in the mu- 
seum at South Kensington. 

Of Skelidotherium, about seven species have been named. But 
the member of this remarkable familj' which most closely concerns 
this paper is Megalonyx. Grencrally closely resembling the above 
it yet differs in some points of less moment such as the perforated 
humerus, the long interval between the first and second teeth. The 
already given description and habits of Megatherium and Mylodon 
need not be repeated. 

The histor}' of the known specimens of this animal is not less 
interesting than that of those already referred to. The earliest 
mention of it occurs in the proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, the parent of scientific societies in this countr}*, 
and whose fouiuler and leading spirit was Benjamin Franklin. 
Hero, under date of August 10, ITIUJ, occurs the following entr}' : 

*' Jefferson's k'tUT to llittonhouse (deceased) describing lx>nes 
of extraordinary size fcnmd beyond the Blue Mountains, in Vir- 
ginia, appearing to bo of the tyger, lion and panther species, was 
road by J)r. Barton." 

Again, at an adjourned meeting on March 10, 1797, occurs the 
entry : 

'' Jelfoi-sons memoiro on the discovery of ecrtiiin bones of quad- 
ruped of the " blank space left, as if the socretiiry intended 

to enter the full title at a more convenient season which never 
came. 

Also the following : 

'• lirsn/rrff. That tliis momoiro l)e put into the hands of the Com- 
mittee of Selection of Puhlieation, and said eompany are instruct^l 
to employ a proper person to undertake and execute drawings of 
the several bones exhibited (sic) by Mr. Jelferson with his memoire 
and in it rofcMTod to. 

'' RrnnJrnJ, That it is the request of the society to Mr. Peal he 
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may cause those bones to be put in the best order for the society's 



use. " 



The Committee of Publication consisted apparently of Dr. C. 
Wistar as chief, for as we further read: 

** 1799, March 1, Wistar's description of the bones of the un- 
known animal, referred to Dr. Shippen for examination. " 

And at the next meeting : 

* ' Dr. Shippen reported Dr. Wistar^s description of the bones to 
be very accurate. Publication ordered. " 

Thomas Jefferson was, at the date in question, the president of 
the society and an active member ; and, when later, he became 
President of the United States, he did not lose his interest in sci- 
entific pursuits, being re(5lected to both offices, and holding both 
for several years together till compelled by the pressure of politi- 
cal duties to resign the former. 

The full title of the paper mentioned above, was * * A Memoir 
on the Discovery of certain Bones of a Quadruped of the Clawed 
Kind, in the western parts of Virginia," and in it the author sug- 
gested the name Megalonyx, in allusion to the enormous claw, 
which was one of the most striking of the specimens. This waa 
adopted by Wistar in his account ; and when Dr. Harlan later and 
more fully described them, and, as he supposed, another species 
also, he conferred on the former the deserve<l specific name derived 
from that of the statesman who first made them known — Megal- 
on3'x Jeffersonii. 

This first find was made in a cave in Greenbrier county, West 
Virginia, and consisted of a broken femur, a radius and ulna, 
three metacarpals, three claws and four other phalanges. They 
are now in the cabinet of the Academy of Natural Sciences at 
Philadelphia. Other bones belonging to the same find were car- 
ried away by different people and lost or placed in other museums 
and their history forgotten. 

Besides these bones — the original and classical specimen of this 
great Edentate — there are in the same collection about 20 frag- 
ments of another young Megalonyx from Big Bone Cave in Ten- 
nessee, a humerus from Big Bone Lick, Kentucky, and a rib which 
is thought to belong to Jefferson's specimen, a skull, with about 
a score of bones and teeth, more or less perfect, from Mississippi ; 
another skull and about 50 whole and broken bones from the 
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mouth of Canoe creek, in Kentucky, on the Ohio. These, with a 
few teeth and claws from various places, and now in different col- 
lections, constitute nearly all the material available for the study 
of Megalonyx. No pelvis has yet been found with the exception 
of a fragment or two. 
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Ninth Annwil Report of the United States Oeological Survey to the 
Secretary of t)ve Interior, 1887-88. By J. W. Powell, Director, pp. 
xiii, 717 ; with 88 plates and maps, and 61 figures in the text. ( Wash- 
ington, 1889.) 

Though this volume relates to the work done during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1888, and the imprint bears date of the next year, it 
was distributed to the working geologists of the country so late as Decem- 
ber, 1890. The first 200 pages contain the report of the director, and 
the administrative reports of chiefs of divisions, with a financial state- 
ment of the disbursements for the Survey during the year. So long de- 
lay in the publication has been due, probably, to the slow progress in 
printing the accompanying papers, which make up the remainder of the 
volume, namely: The Charleston Earthquake, by Capt. C. E. Dutton; 
The Geology of Cape Ann, Massachusetts, by Prof. N. S. Shaler ; Forma- 
tion of Travertine and Siliceous Sinter by the Vegetation of Hot Springs, 
by Mr. W. II. Weed; and Geology and Physiography of a portion of north- 
western Colorailo and adjacent parts of Utah and Wyoming, by Dr. C. 
A. White. A review of Dr. W^hite's paper has been already given in our 
January number, and the other papers will be noticed later. 

Lake BonncvUlc. By GuovE Kakl Gilbkbt. pp. xx, 438 ; with a 
large folded map, 51 plates, and 51 figures in the text. (Monographs 
of the U. S. Geological Survey, vol. i, 1890.) The largest one of the 
many lakes which were formed during the Pleistocene period In the 
Great Basin, named lake Bonneville for the earliest explorer of its re- 
gion, covered at its maximum stage an area of 19,750 square miles, lying 
mostly in northwr'stern Utah but extending also into the borders of 
Isevada and Idaho. It was about ten times aslarge as its present repre- 
sentative, Great Salt lake, which, having a mean hight of 4,208 feet 
above the sea, lies 1,000 feet bt^low the highest of the ancient shore- 
lines. The maximum depth of the Pleistocene lake was about 1,050 feet, 
whilo that of Great Salt lake, in its range from the lowest to the high- 
est stage within the past forty years, is from 30 to 49 feet. The hydro- 
graphic basin of lake Bonneville comprised a fourth part of the Great 
l^asin, whose total area is estimated to be 210,000 square miles ; almost 
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another quarter was tributary to the companion, lake Lahontan, de- 
scribed in a previous monograph by Russell ; and the remaining half of 
this arid region of interior drainage held some twenty-five smaller lakes, 
much exceeding, however, the saline lakes and playas to which they are 
now reduced. 

Foremost among the conditions producing the arid climate of the 
Great Basin and of the peninsula of Lower California, as pointed out 
by Button, is the branch of the Kuro Slwa current which sweeps south- 
ward with a width of about 300 miles along our Pacific coast. At the 
north this current is warmer than the adjoining part of the ocean, and 
the warm winds blowing from it over Alaska, British Columbia, Wash- 
ington, and western Oregon, are cooled by the land and precipitate their 
abundant moisture in copious rains; but as this current continues to 
lower latitudes it slowly loses its heat and on the coast of California is 
cooler than the oceanic area farther west, so that the winds crossing it 
are cooled and depleted of much of their moisture before reaching the 
land. In these latitudes, moreover, the heated land area during the 
greater part of the year condenses little or no rain from these winds, ex- 
cepting on the high mountain ranges. Plentiful rains and snows fall on 
the lofty Sierra Nevada, extending 400 miles along the west side of the 
Great Basin, into which the air currents then descend, thirsty for 
evaporation. 

But the shore-lines and lacustrine beds of lake Bonneville, like those 
of lake Lahontan, demonstrate that twice the Pleistocene climate of this 
region became more humid, though to less degree than the present 
climate of the eastern half of the United States. The humid epochs 
were divided by a long interval of aridity, in which, as Mr. Gilbert has 
shown, lake Bonneville was perhaps wholly evaporated, Its soluble 
mineral matter becoming intermingled and covered with playa silts, so 
that it could not be redissolved by the water of the lake during its 
second rise, which may have been nearly fresh. The first great rise of 
lake Bonneville, lifting its level to within 90 feet of the lowest point of 
the enclosing water-shed, is recorded by numerous beaches, marking the 
oscillations of the lake level under the varying influence of secular 
climatic changes, and by a thick lacustrine deposit of yellow clay. A 
long interlacustrine epoch is known by overlying alluvial gravel and 
sand. The second rise of the lake reached the level of overflow, ap- 
parently after the water surface had been long held within five to twenty 
feet below that level, forming a widely spread deposit of white marl, 
and the well defined highest beach ridges and eroded cliffs, which Gil- 
bert names the Bonneville shore-line. The time required for the great 
amount of wave-work at this level would be made possible by long con- 
tinued underground drainage from the lake through the alluvial deposit 
of Cache Valley, over which a slightly higher rise of the lake finally gained 
a superficial outflow to the Columbia river, and then rapidly cut a channel 
375 feet deep in the alluvium to a sill of limestone. At this lower level, 
marked by the Provo shore-line and deltas, the lake was held for a long 
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time, perhaps occasionally interrupted by dry climate and fall of the 
water, too low to maintain its outlet. 

Glaciers descending the caiions on the west front of the Wasatch range 
attained their maxium extent, pushing their moraines into lake Bonne- 
ville, during the time of formation of the Provo shore-lino. From these 
moraines and from those of Sierra Nevada extending iuto the Pleisto- 
cene area of lake Mono, the glaciation of the Cordilleran region is 
known to have been contemporaneous with the epochs of humid climate 
and extension of lakes in the Great Basin, the interlacustrine epoch be- 
ing attended probably with a nearly or quite complete departure of the 
glaciers and ice-fields on the mountains. 

Inquiring what were the causes of these great climatic changes, the 
author shows that a bodily uplift of the entire district, including the 
Great Basin and the adjacent mountains, would favor the growth of both 
lakes and glaciers, while conversely they would be diminished by de- 
pression of the district. Evidences of Pleistocene elevation of the land, 
corresponding to the glacial and lacustrine epochs, are found in the 
deeply submerged channels near Cape Mendocino, which have been 
described by Prof. George Davidson of the U. S. Coast Survey. On the 
other hand, proofs of Pleistocene depression, referable probably to the 
time of temporary retreat of the glaciers and lowering or desiccation of 
lakes in the Great Basin between their two stages of high water, are 
supplied by the marine terraces of the Columbia and Frazer basins cited 
by Gilbert, and by the Pleistocene beds of the Californian coast recently 
described by Dall as rising gradually toward the south until at Monterey 
and southward they are about 600 feet above the sea level. 

Frequent eruptions of basalt have occurred within the area of lake 
Bonneville, the earliest belonging to the Tertiary era, long before the 
existence of the lake, others successively to the time between its first 
and second maximum stages, to the date of the Provo shore-line, and to 
the recent epoch since lake Bonneville was reduced to the Great Salt lake. 

Uplifting of the Wasatch range is shown to be still in progress by 
post-Bonneville fault scarps. Independent of these, a deformation of 
the area of the Pleistocene lake has taken place, by which its central por- 
tion is uplifted about 170 feet in comparison with its boundary ; and this 
deformation of the planes of the old shore-lines is regarded by the author 
as probably due to the drying away of the lake, the removal of this weight 
of water being attended by viscous distortion of the earth's crust. 

The last chapter of this valuable and very interesting monograph dis- 
cusses the age of the Equus fauna, which at its type locality is contained 
in lake beds that are correlated with the uppermost of the Lahontan and 
Bonneville beds ; and the conclusion is reached that this fauna, pre- 
viously called late Pliocene, is instead to be referred to a late stage of 
the Pleistocene or Glacial period. 

Prelitnlnnry Account of tfic Fossil Mammals from tfw White River 
and Loup Fork formations contained i?i the Museum of Comparative 
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Zoology, By W. B. Scott and Henby F. Osborn. Although the first 
part of this paper was published in September, 1887, the contents of 
both parts may hero be conveniently noticed, as the paper has been but 
recently concluded. As in other of their joint writings, the authors 
have divided their labor, the treatment of the Camivora and Artiodac- 
tylu being by professor Scott and that of the Pertssodactyla by professor 
Osborn. 

Part I, constituting No. 5 of vol. xin of the Bulletin of the Museum 
of Comparative ZoSlogy at Harvard College, treats of White river Mio- 
cene mammals from Nebraska and Dakota. 

The skeleton of Hoplopfwneus is very fully described and is illustrated 
with a restoration. Oreodon gracilis is found to possess a pollex, thus 
removing any suspicion that Prof. Scott's description of a pollex in 0. 
cuWertsoni may have been based on a case of abnormal polydactylism. 
A skull and a hind foot, supposed to pertain to a single species, and 
referred to the European genus Hyotherlumj yield the first record of 
this genus from America and are described under the name Hyothe- 
rium (f) americanum. A study of the dentition and skeleton of Lepto- 
TTieryx leads the authors to consider this genus, with Schlosser, as a 
true traguline, as opposed to RQtimeyer's view that it is more nearly 
allied to the CamelidcB. Illustrated comparative studies of the skulls of 
Menodus coloradoenais, and the new species, M. tichoceras, M. dolichoce- 
ras, and M, platyceras, and a restoration of the skeleton of M, proutU 
are given. The genus Metamynodon is described as a successor of the 
middle and upper Eocene genus, Arnynodon and of about double the 
size and strength of the latter, equalling in size the largest of modern 
rhinoceroses and representing a line distinct from that of HyrcLcodcmy 
Aceratheriunht or Diceratheriuni, Portions of the skeleton of Aceror 
therium are described. The resemblance of Hyracodon to Hyrachyus 
and its analogies with the horse are mentioned, and two new species of 
the former genus, H. planiceps and H. Major are described. 

Part II of this paper, constituting vol. xx. No. 3, of the above men- 
tioned Bulletin, bears date of November, 1890, and is devoted especially 
to Loup Fork mammalia from Nebraska and Kansas. The following 
are the more important observations brought out in it : The discovery 
of the mandible of JElurodon hycBnoides. The discovery of a femur 
closely like that of a lion, but indicating an animal larger than and 
distinct from Smilodon^ The determination of the foot-structure of 
Merycochoerua (previously partly effected by Cope), which is found to be 
closely similar to that of Merychyus, A very complete description of 
the manus and pes of DlastomeryXj the genus being regarded, with 
Cope, as being in the ancestral line of the distinctively American deer. 
An account of the dentition and a description and restoration of the 
skeleton of CoaoryXy which is regarded as probably having its ancestry 
among John Day Miocene forms of DlastomeryXt and (with Cope) as 
itself ancestral to Antllocapra, Observations on the molars of the 
equine series. Observations on the manus and pes of Aceratherlum. 
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A description and restoration of the skeleton of Aphelops fo89iger. A 
discussion of the homologies of the elements of the molar teeth in 
rhinoceroses. A study of the brain-characters of Meaohippus and 
Aphelops, including a comparison of the brain-casts of Aphelopa, Aceror 
Oierium and Ceratorhlnus, from which the conclusion is drawn that 
*Hhe steady brain-growth of the ungulates during the Eocene and 
early Miocene periods reached its highest point in some families of the 
later Miocene, and was followed by a degeneration." The announce- 
ment of Cluilicotherlum fVom the Loup Fork of Nebraska and the proba- 
ble identification with it of Moropus elatu8 Marsh, from the Loup Fork 
of Kansas. 

This important contribution to the knowledge of North American 
Tertiary Mammalia is the forerunner of *'a memoir upon the Cambridge 
collection of Miocene Mammals, which is now in preparation.^ 
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CUisstflcation of the gUicUil sediments of Maine, George H. Stoxe. 
(Am. Jour. Sci. Vol. xl, August, 1890. — This paper notes the features 
of the drift in the central and southern portions of Maine, and in par- 
ticular those modifications of the glacial deposits which are due to the 
presence of the waters of the Atlantic ocean when at a higher level 
than the present. 

1. Isolated Karnes, viz., those short ridges so distant from all other 
glacial sediments that if they had any other cotemporary correlative 
sediments they are not known. They are found in all parts of Maine 
except possibly in the extreme north. They are supposed to have been 
formed in channels In the glacier. 

2. Hill'Side Kam^s, found on the south slopes of rather high hills, 
expanding toward the bottom Into a plexus of reticulated ridges, of 
coarse sediment above and fiiwT below, as if the depositing river entered 
a body of still wator, or iu someway lost its carrying power. These 
are found above the level of 230 feet. 

3. Kdincs cndn\(j in marine delUw. This is shown by the horizontal 
transition of the gravel of the kame first into sand and then into clay 
containing marine fossils. 

4. Kf lines cndlnij in hwustrine dclUifi. These are found only above 
the eontour line of 230 feet above sea-level. These exhibit the same 
horizontal sorting of the sediments as the marine deltas (No. 3) but 
they do not contain marine fossils. 

"). Mnasivc Kamc-piains. These are extend<'d gravel plains mostly 
found below 230 feet form(*d by glacial rivi^rs carrying abundant glacial 
debris and not ciiecked in their course by any large body of open water 
so as to allow of the dropping of their liner sediment. 

6. DisrontinuouH Kdnie fufstrnis. These are in linear series separated 
by intervals of varying length. These fragments of ridges are sep- 
arated by expanses of JinnuKlified till, and are almost exclusively con- 
lined to the coastal region below 230 feet above th(» sea. There Is, ac- 
cording to Prof. Stone, a general law prevailing; viz., that at about 230 
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feet above the sea there is a maximum development of glacial sediments, 
and that they diminish in amount in opposite directions from this line, 
the gravels in particular becoming more and more discontinuous in ap- 
proaching the coast. 

7. The osam. These are longer two-sided gravel ridges some of 
them extending more than 100 miles northward. At their southern 
extremities, about the level of 230 feet, they break up into non-continu- 
ous kames ( No. 6) and finally disappear in marine deltas. 

8. Broad oaars or oaar plains. These are simply local expansions of 
the osars ( No. 7 ) into plains due to the widening of the ice valley In 
whicli the glacial river flowed. Prof. Stone regards the rivers, at these 
places, as having been probably open upward to the sun, but leaves us 
to infer that in general he considers the river that produced the osar 
proper to have been subglacial. These osar plains when later cut down 
by streams show the origin of the terraces composed of glacial sedi- 
ments that accompany so many valleys in New England. 

9. The reticulated kames. This is a "plexus" of ridges, containing 
kettle holes, found at the landward ends of the marine and lacustrine 
deltas. In general they appear to be only a feature of the deltas, but 
some are found unconnected with deltas. They are between 230 and 600 
feet above the present sea level, mostly in rather broad valleys and in 
level regions. They seem to be due to a concentrated action, or to a 
duplicated effect of several glacial streams entering the general valley 
at these points, and also to a gradual shifting of the course of the 
streams near their mouths due to the gradual recession of the ice 
margin. 

10. Osar border-clays. This is a broad-channel deposit of finer ma- 
terials, due to the same conditions and forces. 

11. Phmtal plains. These are plains of sediment brought by glacial 
streams down to the extremity of the glacier and then spread suba^rially 
over the land in front of the ice. It is hence a "valley drift" of glacial 
date. * 

12. Jfuc^r of the so-called valley drift, or thick sheets of alluvium 
which covers the larger valleys of New England, is not considered as 
the result of post-glacial erosion of the till by ordinary atmospheric 
forces, but rather a frontal-plain deposit which accumulated rapidly 
after the ice had retreated to some distance northward but was yet able, 
in its later dissolution, to swell all the streams. The fine material he 
considers may have been largely of super-glacial pos6 before it left the 
ice. 

Prof. Stone has given very careful and thoughtful attention to the 
coastal deposits of Maine, as correlated with the glacial epoch, and he 
has added much that will enter into the solution of questions that are 
very prominent touching the nature and origin of a series of beds lately 
named the ** Columbia formation " by McGee, and their relations to the 
"Champlain" clays of Hitchcock as well as to the Laurentlan and 
Algonquin of Desor. 
11 
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Geolog. and Nat. Ilist. Surv. Minnesota, Eighteenth report, for 1889. 
8vo, 234 pp., Minneapolis. 

Ninth annual report of U. S. Geol. Surv., 1887-8, 4to, pp. xiil. and 717. 

Lake Bonneville, by G. K. Gilbert. Monograph, No. 1, U. S; Geol, 
Surv., pp. xiii, and 438. 

2, Procccdlrigft of Scientific Societies, 

Appalachia, Vol. VI, No. 2, contains: Ascent of the volcanoes Nan- 
taisan, Asania-yaina and Nasu-take, W. J. Holland ; The great Smoky 
mountains and Thunderhead i)eak, Frank O. Carpenter ; The San Juan 
mountains, Frederick FI. Chapin ; An ascent of Sierra Blanca, Charles 

G. Van Brum. 

Froreed. Phil. Acad. Nat. Sci., Part II, Apr.-Sept., 1890, contains: 
Synoi)sis of American Carbonic CalyphaMdie, Chas. R. Keyes (Reviewed 
in the CJkologist, Vol. VI, p. 248); llippotherium and Rhinoceros from 
Florida, Joseph Leidy; Mastodon and Capybara of South Carolina; 
Barometric observations among the high volcanoes of Mexico, with a 
consideration of the culminating point of the North American continent^ 
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Angelo Ileilprin ; An account of the Vincelonian volcano, Benj. Sharp. 

Bulletin of the Santa Barbara society of Natural History, Vol. No. 2. 

Iowa Cin. Soc. Nat. Hist., Oct., 1890, contains: New and little known 
American pala30zoic ostracoda, E. O. Ulrich ; Concerning a skeleton of 
the great fossil beaver, Castoroides ohioensis, Joseph Moore. 

Transactions, N. Y. Acad. Sci. May-June, 1890, contains : By Geo. F. 
Kunz, descriptions and notes on the following meteorites, Kiowa, Bridge- 
water Burke Co., N. C, Blount Co., Ala., Rutherford Co., N. C, Hay- 
wood Co., N. C, Winnebago Co. Iowa; The change in our climate anfl 
the cause, E. B. Dunn. 

3, Papers in Scientific Journals. 

Canadian Record of Science, Vol. IV, No. 3, July, 1890. The Quebec 
Group of Logan, Sir William Dawson. 

Am. Nat., Dec. No.j The naticoid genus Strophostylus, Chas. R. Keyes. 

School of Mines Quarterly, Nov. Outbursts of gas in metalliferous 
mines, Barnett H, Brough : Examination of mines, H. S. Monroe. 



CORRESPO]!nDENCE. 



Was Lake Iroquois ax Arm op the Sea? During the meeting of 
the Geological Society at Washington, I learned from professor Spencer 
that I had confused his lake Iroquois with his lake Algonquin, in my 
note to your journal a month ago. If I now understand him correctly, 
it was lake Algonquin that stood at the higher level, uniting the basins 
of Erie and Ontario; while lake Iroquois was the reduced body of water 
in the Ontario basin, after the separation of Algonquin into two parts. 
Professor Spencer's contention is that Iroquois was at sea-level, and not 
held up above sea-level by a barrier of ice in the lower St. Lawrence 
valley. My note should therefore have referred to the outlet of the 
Iroquois waters past Rome, N. Y., down the valley of the Mohawk. 
Mr. Gilbert's observations seem to prove the existence of such an outlet, 
and I wished to know how professor Spencer explained it on the suppo- 
sition that Iroquois was an arm of the sea. 

But this question is answered in a paper by professor Spencer in the 
American Journal of Science for December, to which he referred me and 
in which he says: ** Even the coincidence of the shallow and small chan- 
nel, discovered by Mr. Gilbert, connecting the Iroquois waters with tho 
sea by the Mohawk valley, or of the broader and lower valley of lako 
Champlain, does not prove the necessity of a former barrier across tho 
St. Lawrence valley, any more than the narrow channels among tho 
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gigantic islands north of Hudson bay would prove the former presence 
of a dam holding in the waters of that bay, were the whole country ele- 
vated'* (p. 450). Although I have done no field work worth mentioning 
on the shore-lines of these ancient lakes, the question of the origin of 
the lakes has interested me greatly, and I have for some time regarded 
them as most probably the combined result of pre-glacial erosion, glacial 
excavation and postglacial warping, with perhaps some assistance from 
local glacial depression, as suggested by Chamberlin. The share that 
warping may have had in this result depends in part on the former 
altitude as well as on the altitude of the continent, and professor Spen- 
cer claims to have shown that the continental altitude at a certain time 
may bo determined by means of the old shore-lines, which he interprets 
as having been made on the margin of a bay, and therefore at sea^level. 
Hence the interest attaching to his explanation of the outlet by the 
Mohawk valley. The comparison that he makes between Iroquois and 
Hudson bays is in one respect perfectly fair, but there are four considera- 
tions that appear to me to invalidate the comparison completely. The 
first is the close correspondence of the Iroquois shore-lines with the 
level of the Mohawk passage; this correspondence would bo of accidental 
origin if Iroquois were a bay; but it would be an essential feature if 
the passage were an outlet. Second, if Iroquois were a bay, the shore- 
lines should be found at the same level, except for their subsequent 
warping, on l)oth sides of the passage; and as far as observation ^oes, 
no Iroquois shore-lines are reported on the eastern or outlet side of 
the Mohawk valley. Third, the Mohawk valley shows signs of former 
occupation by a river of much larger volume than the present Mohawk. 
Fourth, it is not only in Iroquois that the correspondence in the levels 
of old shore-lines and outlets is found; the same correspondence is 
known to have occurred in the case of the expanded shores of Erie, 
when it rose to the h^vel of the Maumee-Wabash passage (Spencer's 
Algonquin); and still better in the case of lake Agassiz, when its waters 
rose so as to cross the pass betw(»en Big Stone and Traverse lakes, by 
which its basin was separated from the Minnesota-Mississippi valley. 
Large post-glacial lakes with outlets over low passes appear therefore 
to have cliaracteriziKi a recent epoch in our history. Arms of the sea 
were very likely expanded at about the same time, but they did not 
roach Iroquois or Agassiz. 

The question then remains, by what barrier were these lakes held up 
at their other end; and the answer generally given is, by the retreating 
ice-sheet. It is eminently proper that we should be slow to accept so 
curious an explanation; it is certainly true that existing glacial lakes 
are small and evanescent; and it is very questionable what thickness of 
ice would be needed to hold in the waters of Iroquois and its fellows; 
but at present, we must regard these bodies of water as lakes, and no 
explanation for the lakes has yet been suggested that can displace the 
glacial hypothesis. W. M. Davis. 

Harvard Collefje^ Cavibridge^ Mass.y Jan. 3, 1891, 
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PERSONAL AND SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 



Pleistocene Papers at the Meeting op the Geological 
Society of America, Washington, Dec. 29-31, 1890. — Prof. J. 
\V. Spencer's paper, read Monday afternoon, Dec. 29, on ** Post- 
pliocene Continental Subsidence," set forth the evidences affonled 
by fiords and submarine valleys, like that of the Hudson, that the 
greater part of North America has been depressed 3,000 feet, 
more or less, since the Pliocene period. On the Atlantic coast 
northward to New York and Massachusetts, and on portions of 
the shores of the eastern provinces of Canada, this subsidence is 
still going forward, as shown by stumps of trees standing where 
they grew but now covered hy the sea. But the region about 
Hudson baj', according to Dr. Robert Bell's observations, is now 
being elevated, and professor Spencer believes that the postglacial 
elevation of the region of the Laurentian lakes, which in places 
has amounted to not less than 500 feet, is also still slowly in 
progress. 

Monda}' evening Prof. W. M. Davis presented ** Illustrations of 
the Structure of Glacial Sand Plains," a series of excellent stere- 
opticon views, from photographs by himself and H. L. Rich, of 
small sand plains of stratified drift, with their associated csker 
ridges of gravel and sand, situated in the vicinity of Boston. 
The formation of these deposits was referred to the action of 
streams produced by the melting of the ice-sheet, the materials, 
which were rapidly deposited, having been englacial drift enclosed 
in the lower part of the ice. 

In the same evening session, Mr. I. C. Russell gave a verj- in- 
teresting account of his explorations during the past summer, with 
Mr. Mark B. Kerr, on Mt. St. Elias and the mountains extending 
thence fifty miles southward to Yakutat bay. A large map of the 
mountain ranges and glaciers was exhibited, showing valley 
glaciers on the south, terminating in Disenchantment bay ; but 
from this bay and Yakutiit bay northwestward the valley glaciers 
merge into a terrace-like ice-field, named by Russell the Piedmont or 
Malaspina glacier, ten to twenty miles wide and more than fifty 
miles long, bordering the coast. The surface of this great ice- 
field in its seaward portion is covered with drift to depths varying 
from a few inches to several feet ; and on this superglacial soil 
a pi*ofuse growth of fiowering plants springs up in many places 
during the short summer, while other parts of the same tract are 
clothed with a coniferous forest. Rivers flow through the Malas- 
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pina glacier, partly in subglacial courses, partly in canon-like chan- 
nels, which are often underlaid by ice. A large stream, of which 
lantern views were shown, issues from an ice-tunnel and after flow- 
ing a considerable distance in a channel open to the sky disappears 
in another ice-tunnel, al)out 150 feet wide and 50 feet high. 

The age of the shales and sandstones which form Mt. St. Elias 
and the neighboring ranges is found to be late Pliocene or more 
probabh' Quatemar}-. Plentiful marine shells occur in these 
strata up to an elevation of 5,000 feet on the Hitchcock range and 
Pinnacle pass, the species being the same that now inhabit the 
sea-shore of Alaska. The mountains have been formed by pro- 
found faulting, with upthrusts and tilting ; and the pj^ramidal 
sharp peak of St. Elias is found to be the uplifted comer of a 
great orographic block. There is no evidence of general glacia- 
tion upon the highest ranges, but the valley glaciers have been 
1,000 feet thicker than now. From their known recession at 
Disenchantment bay within the last hundred years, Mr. Russell 
concludes that the maximum extension of the Alaskan glaciers 
was attained only a few hundred years ago. 

Tuesday evening Mr. George F. Becker read a paper on ** An- 
tiquities from under Tuolumne Table Mountain, California." 
The authenticity of the discoveries of stone mortars and pestles, 
spear heads, human bones, and the famous Calaveras skull, in the 
deep auriferous gravels of California, capped by lava-sheets, 
seems to be fully established. Mr. Becker therefore thinks that 
these gravels are probably no older than the glacial drift of other 
parts of North America and Europe in which the earliest other 
traces of man's existence are found. The uplifting of the Sierra 
Nevada and changes in the courses of streams there were appar- 
ently in part or wholly early Pleistocene ; and the much later 
glaciation of the Sierra Nevada is probably to be correlated with 
the Hocond (Jlacial epoch of the northeast part of the continent, 
or indeed may have occurred since the departure of the north- 
eastern ice-sheet. 

This wan followed ])y a display of stereopticon views from Idaho 
and California, by Prof. G. F. Wright, with description of the 
IMeistoeene lava deposits of the Snake river valle}'. The special 
interest of this paper related to the image found in an artesian 
boring at Nanipa, Idaho, which is figured, with notes of the geo- 
l()<2:ic section, in the (rEoLoijisT. vol. iv., p. 887, Dec, 1889. 
Professor Wright also gave additional statements confirming the 
discoveries of human implements in the lava-capped gravels of 
Table mountain, California. 

Wednesday afternoon Prof. Edward Orton spoke of the recent 
discovery, less than two weeks before the meeting, of many of the 
bones of a Megalonyx jetf'ersonii Harlan, in central Ohio, during 
the excavation of a ditch for drainage. Several of the bones, in- 



vliKlinix :i fi'iiiiir, all in a vt*ry iM-rfoct stalt* »»f pn-so nation, wt-n* 
oxliiliiU'd UffoiH? tlie S«>cit*ty : ami iin»fi.*s.>'ir Urt««n -ftatt-'i :i;aT 
i'lirllicr exploration of tin* locality, whi-n iM-nniit»-«l i.y n/tiirn r-f 
mild weather, will jn'oliaMy rer«»\er additional pai-t- of the >k»-l»- 
ton. Tt was foun<l only a sliirht depth hi-neath the sui'fa'M-. in a 
postirlaeial marl l)e«l. The siirpri>inL'iy late exlin«-tiT»n of tbi* an'l 
othei iriirantie IMeistocein- nianiniaU. after the ••ulininati«»n of the 
<Ila<ial period, was notieed as very «littieult l«» Ikl* explaine«l. 

The next paper was liy Mr. Warren rphani. on the ••iJLv'lal 
Lakes of ('anada.' fonne<l dnrini: the rl•e^•^si^»n of the ie«--.<hi'«-Ls 
whieh wen* temporary harriers aemss hydro«^raphie Im^^ins now 
<lrained toward the north. Jiak** Aira"»siz. in Minnei-jla. North 
Jhdvota and 31anitt)ha. stretehinir north ov«-r the present sites of 
I'lkes WinnipeiT and Manitoha. was desorihed as the rnosl exten- 
sive of these lakes. At the same time the jjreat lakes now out- 
llowinir bv the St. Lawrenee were In-ld at hi-jher levels than now. 
as shown hy their ohl shon* line«i : and dnrinn later staples of the 
glaeial recession jrreat irlacial lakes wenr fonnir<l in the southern 
part of the basin of James and Hudson hays, outflowinj: s«»uth- 
Avanl over the continental wat4-r->hifd at it> lowe.st passes near 
KenoiTiimi and Missinaibi lakes to lake Superior, and by lake 
Abittibi to the Ottawa. l-'n>m the descriptions of the drift de- 
))0^^its alonu the eastern ba>e of tlu- Itorky mountiiin.s and on the 
Peace river, given principally by I)r. K. M. iJawsfjn. of the ('anar 
<lian (rcolojrieal Survey, Mr. I'pham claimed that the eastern or 
3^auronti<li^ iee sheet and the westj-rn or f'ordiileran iee-shw^t Ix?- 
<-anie conlluent dnrinjr the culmination of the second (itueial 
i'poch, the Wi'Stern ice prr)bably wholly enveUiping the Hrx-ky 
mountains near the Peace river, where they rise only 3.500 feet 
above the adjoining country and aUn»t II.OOO feet above the s<fa. 
The southern border of the confluent iee at that time ap]x*ar» to 
have reached to Wood m<»un tain, the TVpiX'Ss hills, and the Wiurces 
of Milk river, in southern Assiniboia an<l Alberta; aiiJ t/ie /ets 
.shei't t>f Hritish Columbia, as determined by Dr. Dawsoo, covurtHl 
isolated monntains r).ooo to 7,04o feet aUne the sea. 

In discussion of this paper. Dr. DawtiKjn jxiinted out Uiv ilifJi. 
culty of believing that the great plain countrj- lietireen iVafj/tr,/,n 
and the llcM-ky mountains was ever covered by an icwi/iwft, in- 
stead of which he atlrilaites the deposition of the drift tht^m u* 
floating ice during a marine or lin^UHtrina snhmergvnoe. 

Lack of time preventc*d the readingof Severn/ otAer/M/ nth on 
Pleistocene geology, probably not Jess imporiuit, wintMi iiiifi,^,.^ 
wer*' absent : but. with the foregoing, thenewilUu tliio ihiu» .,., 
pear in prinU-d form. 

Dk. W. Ci.AKK, OF Bkrea, 0., hoB been lu theMlnirnux ;,„,/ 
lias met with his ueeustonicd success in diKOVorin^ AiNsi/ //,/,. 
Jlis previous work in tlj is direct/on wUI heAtili in tin* ,„i,j,y ^Jf 
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all fossil ichthyologists. His gigantic Titanichthys and many 
other s|)ecimens from Dorthern Ohio enrich the collection of Dr. 
Xew))erry at Columbia College, New York. 

Dr. Clark has now an entire specimen of Cladodus reaemUing 
the one described. It is nearly six feet long and almost oompletaL 
From tip to tip of the expandeil fin is a distance of twenly-ooA 
inches. The teeth are shown in a row but are not yet freed from 
the matrix. The fins are not set at the same angle to the body as 
in the specimen figured by Newberry as (Vadodiis kvphri. Each 
measures nine and a half by six and a half inches. It also diffen 
from that species in the form of the head, teeth, fins and Jaw, and 
he claims it as a new species. 

Another specimen so far as it is at present discernible indicates 
a new genus. The head is remarkably round, measuring five by 
four and a half inches, and there is a constriction lietween it and 
the l)od3'. Its length over all is al>out twenty-six and a qoarter 
inches. 

A remarkable mandible of Tiftfuichthf/s, straighter than any 
previously found, and twenty -three inches long by three and three- 
quarters inches deep, is another interesting object in the collectioil 
as indicating a new species of the genus. 

He has also extracted from the matrix and put together with 
much skill a perfect jaw of Dinichthifs, only ten inches long by 
one and one-eighth deep, and difl'eriug from any yet known in ite 
exceedingly slender pn)portions and diffeixint structure. The cn^ 
ting edge of the dentary bone terminates in a thin tooth strongly 
contrasting with the massive ending of the species previously 
described . 

Hut pi-obably the most interesting of all Dr. Clark's recent 
discoveries, is a plati* (►f an annor-elad fish from the Cleveland 
sliale, resi'inbliiig nothing yet described but recalling to some 
degree the general likrness of GJi/f>t<(spis as figured by Newberry • 
in his late volume on paheozoic fishes. Hut instead of being i 
thick and overlai)ping, this plate is thin and shows no bevelled j 
edges. The sculpture is also very fine and delicate. It measures \ 
eleven and a half by live indues. j 

Dr. Clark has also the head of a Titan irhthifs that promises to \ 
furnish some new information on the structure of the heads of onr .i 
placiKlerni fishes, and which he promises soon to make publia \ 
He thinks that the classification of some of the fishes of the ^ 
('levelan<l shaU» is to say thi" least a little '• mixed," and that from ^ 
the material in his ])ossessi(»n and his explanation of the same he 
will be able to establish his views. 

Thk Mkssa«;k of (Iov. Fkancis. ok Mi>soiri, commends the . 
geological survey of that stale in its plan and progress, and wksH^m. 1 
the Lt?gislatuie to make int-reased appropriation for its suppoxt 
and continuance. 
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JAMES MACFARLANE. 

By I. C. White, Morgrantown, W. Va. 

The subject of this sketch, so well known to the geologists of 
America, was bom at Gettysburg, Pa., September, 2nd, 1819, 
and died of heart failure, at Towanda, Pa., October 12th, 1885. 

Connected by kindred ties with the best families of the Cumber- 
land Valley, and descended from a race proverbial for energy, 
thrift, and untiring industr}', he was bom rich, not in material 
things, but in that far superior endowment, of clear intellect, ro- 
bust body, sturdy character, lofty aspirations and unconquerable 
will power, which characterizes the Scotch-Irish people. 

Happily gifted by nature with a wealth of generous and kindly 
sympathies, Mr. Macfarlane went forth from his Alma Mater, 
Pennsylvania College, in 1837, fully equipped for victory in life's 
struggle. 

Upon his record as a successful engineer of the North Branch 
Canal, a leading member of the bar at Towanda, the successful 
coal operator and railway builder, who opened up and developed 
the celebrated Barclay Mountain Coal Region, we cannot dwell, ex- 
cept to say that his ceaseless activity and tireless devotion to duty 
rendered him eminently successful in all his business ventures. 

Of philosophic mind, a close and keen observer, his experience 
as a coal operator gave him the opportunity to collect and elabor- 
ate the data which he emlxxiied in that ver}' mine of useful in- 
formation, as well as of popular scientific instruction, ** The Coal 
Regions of America." This justl}* famous work met with such a 

12 
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hearty reception b}' the general public, as well as by geologists in 
particular, that its author was encouraged to undertake the pre- 
paration of a volume for the latter's especial benefit, and the ap- 
pearance of **An American Geological Railway Guide," fresh 
from his pen, in 1879, was hailed by geologists everj'where, as a 
boon of greatest value. This book, so unique in conception, and 
happy in execution, put all geologists under a heavy debt of grat- 
itude to the author whose busy brain and hand had done so much 
for them. The amount of labor involved in the preparation of 
this little volume, can only be properly appreciated by those who 
have undertaken similar work. 

The edition was soon exhausted, and in 1883 Mr. Macfarlane, 
in i-esponse to an appreciative public, began the preparation of a 
new and greatly enlarged volume of the ** Guide," adding many 
novel and useful features. While in the midst of this labor the 
** dread summons " came suddenly, almost without warning, and 
the bus}' life was ended. 

The two celebrated works just mentioned entitled Mr. Macfar- 
lanc to a high place among the contributors to the advancement of 
the science of geology ; but they do not constitute the whole of 
his work for geolog}'. His articles on *« Coal," in Applcton*s En- 
cyclopiedia and Gray's Atlas of Pennsylvania, *'0n the Formation 
of Canons," in Scionco, August, 1884, and on **The Earthquake 
jit Now Madrid," at the Miinieapolis meeting of tlie **A. A. A. 
S. ," all attest the true scientific spirit as well as the geological ac 
unicn of the author. 

Souie of his best work for geologic science was of the kind 
that is of great importance, iKit often overlooked. He was really 
the father of the bill wliieh inaugurated the second geological 
survey of Pennsylvania, and largely through his lalx)rs and influ- 
cnee, were olitained the legislation and necessary- appropriations 
which carried that vast work forward to such splendid results. A 
member of the i>()anl of (V)nnnissioner.s of the 8ur\'ey from the 
])eginning, he labored unceasingly in its interest, and probably did 
more than all others eoinl)ine(l, to overcome popular prejudice 
against appropriations for such purposes. At the meetings of the 
Poard he was the first to come, and the last to leave, and his 
practical knowledge of men, and good business qualities, combined 
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with his accurate geological knowledge, were of invaluable service 
to the survey. 

Of the most kindly, sympathetic and appreciative nature, he 
also did much for geology in the words and acts of encourage- 
ment he always freely gave to the tyros in this science. Every 
new idea was welcomed, and. was sure of a careful and judicial 
hearing at his hands. 

The following tribute to his memory, b}' the Reporter-Journal of 
Towanda, in its issue of October 15th, 1885, so fittingly describes 
Mr. Macfarlane as a man and a citizen, that it finds an appropri- 
ate place here : 

'^ No man, perhaps, in our community, will be more missed in 
the place of his home, and certainly none whose death will be so 
generally mourned abroad. His busy life brought him in contact 
with leading business men of this and adjoining states, and with 
men prominent in letters and science the country through. No 
man of our town had so wide a circle of acquaintance, and none, 
we may safely assert, had attained so eminent a place among the 
scholars and scientists of the land. By all his death will be long 
and sincerely mourned. But here, in Towanda — his home, where 
he was best known by his neighbors and fellow- townsmen, all of 
whom were his friends and to all of whom his death comes with 
the shock of a personal bereavement, will his death be longest 
and most deeply felt. For years he has gone out and in among 
us. His familiar form, his cheery voice, his genial manners and 
kindly words have been a part of our lives — a help, a very com- 
fort and inspiration. His life, although crowded with work as ver}' 
few lives are, was not given wholly to study and research. The de- 
mands of famih' and friends were paramount, and work was never 
so pressing that he could not put it aside to devote himself to 
them. In the social circle he was a leading spirit. His gentle 
manners, his ready wit and kindly humor, joined to a mind stored 
with riches gathered from every department of literature, made 
him the prince of entertainers, and the best of companions. In 
the circle of kindred spirits where he was wont to meet from 
time to time, there is a vacancy that cannot be filled. " 

*»The death of such a man is a loss to our community — a loss 
which no man may mea^jure. In projects tending to the niiiterial 
improvement of our town he was foremost. It was his far. 
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sighted sagacity that planned, and his indomitable will that helped 
to completion, the railroad that tapped the hidden wealth of Bar- 
clay mountain. He it was who has done so much since to develop 
the coal industry' at other points in that region. The cause of 
education, religion, ever}' deser^ing charity, found in him a liberal 
patron — a ready and efficient helper. His hand was in every good 
work. A'^cry often it was unseen and unknown, but it was not the 
less helpful. The last act of his life was an act of charity. 
Many hearts whose load he has lightened on life's weary pathway, 
will hear of his death with deep and abiding sorrow. " 

<< But while we count the loss that has come to many of ns 
with such benumbing force, let us not forget the gain — the profit 
of this busy life. One of the sublimest, as well as the most 
practical solutions of the problem of life, is that which r^ards it 
ns a system of producing, and of man as a producer, who, if his 
life work has been faithful and active, leaves behind an addition 
to the common stock of the world's goods, which, first or last will 
be distributed for the benefit of the human race. The broadest 
and best moral to be drawn from our toil is included, so far as it 
relates to this world, in the duties and offices and end of the toil 
itself; in the g(X)(l it drops." 

So it hapj)oiis that the life of a self-made man, like James Mac- 
farlaiie, >vlio has just passed over to tiie great majority of men of 
toil, is filled with example for profit. Beginning at the foot of 
the ladder, he came when young, to our town, not endowed with 
the capital of wealth, but with the capitiil of brain, with honest in- 
ti'ntion, a quick (\ve for business, a ready hand for his work, and 
unswerving and unchangeable integrity. These were the qualities 
which he wrought into his accomplishments. He dies, not yet 
full of years, l)ut leaving behind more material monuments of his 
industry than many great rulers, and more than all else, an exam- 
ple for the young men of this country, which will not soon be lost 
He has left us a sign by which men may conquer, and deserve to 
conquer in tlu; battle of life, and win a victory, not for themselves 
alone, but for their kind.'' 

" His lif«' was pontic ; and tho olemoiits 
So mixed in him, that Nature might staml up 
And say to all tho world. 'This was a man." " 

Mr. Macfarlane was manied in 1847, to Miss Mary Overton, of 
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Towanda, who survived her devoted husband only three years. 
Six children, three sons and three daughters, were the fruit of this 
happy union. Their names acconling to age are as follows : 

Edward O., Towanda, Pa., Superintendent of Barclay R. R. & Coal 
Co., and President Citizen*s National Bank. 

Ella L., Wife of William Little, Esq., Towanda, Pa. 

Graham, Civil and Mining Ena^ineer, Louisville, Ky. 

May C, Wife of E. J. Angle, Esq., Towanda, Pa. 

James R., Attorney at Law, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Eugenia H., Towanda, Pa. 

It is to the youngest son, James B. Macfarlane, that geologists 
owe the completion of the second edition of the ♦* Guide. " Prob- 
ably none but the writer, and a few others, know under what 
great difficulties this volume was prepared. The death of the 
father had left all except the first portion in an unfinished condi- 
tion. Yet, at a great sacrifice of time and money, the young bar- 
rister, just starting in life, undertook as a labor of love and as a 
tribute to his father's memory, to gather up the broken threads of 
the <* Guide," to finish collecting material, and weave all into the 
orderly system the father had outlined. Few can form any esti- 
mate of the amount of work which thus devolved upon the son. 
During its progress he suffered a double bereavement, his loving 
mother and devoted wife, who had aided him much in his work, 
both passing over to the * 'silent majority. " How well he accom- 
plished his self-imposed task, the volume of 426 pages, just is- 
sued during the past year, speaks for itself. Geologists cannot 
appreciate too highly the labor and self-sacrifice of the son, in 
thus carrrying forward to successful completion, under so many 
discouraging circumstances, a work involving so much toil for one 
whose daily occupation was foreign to subjects connected with 
geology. 



MEGALONYX IN HOLMES COUNTY, OHIO, 1 890. 

By E. W. Claypole, Akron, O. 
II. 

V. Geographical Range. 

The range of these extinct sloths is, generally speaking, nearly 
the same for all the genera. Confined entirely to the New World 
they were, for the most part, inhabitants of South America, but 
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some of them also occupied the southern portion of North America. 
Megatherium and IVIylodon were two of these, while Skelidothe- 
rium of all species was so far as we know confined to South Amer- 
ica and jMegalonyx to North America and the island of Cuba. At 
the same time it would be erroneous to infer that the same species 
were found in both parts of the New World, for this apparently 
was not the case. 

Two or three less known fonns have been described — Xoihnh 
thcrium, from Brazil ; Gnathopsis, of Leidy, from Soutli America, 
and Ereptodou^ of the same author, from Mississippi. Only a de- 
tached bone or tooth of each of these genera is yet known. 

Hitherto, the remains of Metralonvx have not been found farther 
north than Big Bone Lick, in Kentucky, about twenty miles south- 
west of Cincinnati and in latitude 38+°. Greenbrier countv, West 
Virginia lies in latitude 38°. At least, this is the case west of the 
Alloghauies. Possibl}', some of the cited instances on the Atlantic 
seaboard may be a little farther north. But the discovery of this 
skeleton lu^ar Millersburg extends the area over which the animal 
roamed to latitude 40°, or nearly 120 miles farther north than was 
before known. Much beyond this limit it is not probable that it 
will ever be carried, as from what we know of the climate of that 
era, it is unlikely that it would be sutticiently congenial to allow 
of its suljsistenre. t'spccially in the winter. 

W. Enru'oinnitit and Dntc. 

llejiardinji: tlie actual conditions of the region where the 
skeleton was found and at the time when it lived, it is possible to 
deduce a few inferences from the facts observed. The swamp lies 
almost at the extreme edijce of the terminal moraine doubtless of 
the second ghiCJMl era, though the southern limit of this appar- 
ently here coincides with that of tiie earlier glaciation. Al>out 
seven miles to tlie northeast of Millersl)uri^ is a verv heavv drift 
conii)osin^ for a short distance two lines of moraine between which 
lies th(^ swamp conlaininiT the bones. There is evidence that this 
was formerlv one of those iiiacial lakes with which the front of 
the ice-sheet ahoundecl. Indeed it was covered with water except 
in siimnuM* within the recollection (►f men still living. The peat 
which has accumulated is in some places ten or eleven feet thick, 
and beneath it is the shell-marl usuallv found in these lake-beds. 
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This graduates downwards intx) a silt or quicksand without shells, 
very clammy and of great depth, resembling what is usually de- 
posited from glacial waters. I was informed by Mr. Drushell 
that some 3'ears ago a boring was carried down into this silt to the 
depth of one hundred and forty feet without reaching the rock. 
Judging from the topography this is not unlikely. The surface of 
the drift is here nearly two hundred feet above Millersburg, and 
its depth is evidently very great. The swamp is on the site of a 
deep hollow between two lines of morainic mountains on its north 
and south sides. The outlet is at the east end and is narrow? It 
has also been cut down a few feet artificially and had previously 
been somewhat lowered by the outflowing stream. The swamp is 
very irregular in shape but may measure a mile in length from 
^ast to west and half as much in breadth from north to south. In 
one place a long point projects from its northern bank nearly cut- 
ting it into two parts, and opposite this is a small island of the 
8ara<3 gravelly material still further separating it. At this point 
formerly existed a large beaver-dam from which hundreds of 
gnawed sticks were taken in the digging of the ditch* This must 
have aided in holding back the water at least in the western part 
of the swamp. The outlet leads into a small stream called 
Doudy's run, and then into the Killbuck and Muskingum. 

VII. The History. 

The sequence of events in the history must have been nearly as 
follows. The southern line of moraine was formed when the ice- 
front stood at the south side of the swamp and was nearly at its 
greatest extension. It consists for the jnost part of material 
rolled and washed along under the ice, that is of rounded gravel 
and clay. A time of recession followed during which little mo- 
rainic matter was deposited, and the hollow in which the swamp 
now lies was produced. Another period of rest or of slight ad- 
vance ensued, and the northern moraine was dropped, meeting the 
older one at both ends and enclosing between them a rudely 
crescentic basin. This basin was kept full of water ])y the melt- 
ing ice, and its overflow escaped by the lowest point in the rim, 

•Some of the tooth-marks which I saw on these sticks are so largo 
that they strongly suggest the great extinct beaver of Ohio {Cafttoroides 
ohloetifiis) as the architect of the dam rather than the much smaller 
living beaver (C. canadensis). 
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which was at the southeastern end. Thus the lake was kept fall 
of *< glacier-milk " and the de^x>sit of this excessivelj fine silt 
graduall}'' filled it nearlj' to the level of the overflow. This was a 
compai*atively rapid process as it alwa3's is at the present day 
when glacier streams are ponded back. The absence of shells 
from all except the uppermost part of this deposit clearly indi- 
cates that the basin was filled with the glacial mud before the ice 
had retreated far to the northward. Life is not usually found in 
inland and fresh waters when they are kept near or at the freezing- 
point throughout the year. 

Later in tlie history after the icy water had ceased to enter the 
basin various fresh water mollusks took possession of the ground, 
and the uppermost layer is charged with their shells. A cursory 
examination was sutlicient to recognize the following : 
Valvata tricarinata, Planorbis parvus, 

Amnicola limosa, Spheerium sulcatum, 

Amnicola porata? Pisidium virginicum. 

Above tills layer of shell-marl lies the peat, the product of 
fresh-water plants which probably took possession of the ground 
as carl}' as the mollusks. The species are, so far as examined, 
the same as those now growing in this and other swamps in the 
state. The thickness of the accumulated mass varies much in 
different places. In some it has not been penetrated. 

From tlie position in which the lK)nes were found it is evident 
that the cold period had passed away (iis indeed must from other 
facts have been the case) liefore the Megalonyx came upon the 
scene. The filling of the lake with glacial deposit was ended, and 
the sticky, soft shell-marl was forming at the l>ottom. A tangled 
growth of rushes, sedges, and other water-plants occupied its 
shores and shallows and rendered them soft and treacherous. The 
bones lay off the projecting cape above mentioned, the hind- 
quarters being farthest from land. The supposition seems prob- 
abl(\ therefore, that the creature was traveling northward, probably 
making a short summer migration, for it could scarce!}' live in 
Ohio in the winter, iind un(lert<>f)k to swim across the lake from 
the island to the iX)int spoken of alrendy, and on attempting U> 
i^ain the drv land became fastened in the clammv bottom and en- 
tangled in the mud and rank vegeUition so that it was unable to 
extricate itself. Struggling would only increase its difficulty, and 
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in spite of its enormous strength it sank below water and was 
drowned. Decaying and perhaps in part devoured by other ani- 
mals its bones fell asunder and were scattered over the bottom of 
the lake as they have now been found. On this view others 
probably remain to be recovered, as they may lie at some distance 
from the spot first struck. So large a bone as the pelvis can 
scarcely have perished when the clavicle and claws remain perfect. 
The skull also should be found, and the lower jaw which is one of 
the most enduring of the bones and is frequently preserved when 
no other part of the skeleton remains. 

VII. Its date. 

In regard to the date that should be assigned to the creature it 
is evident that it is post glacial, and as we are unable to assign to 
the end of the ice-age in this state an antiquity of more than about 
10,000 years this puts an upper limit on the age of the fossil. 
Yet farther, as the cold had entirely passed away and the climate 
had become almost or quite as to-day, this date must be much 
farther reduced. And this reduction may be very considerable. 
We have no reason to doubt that the Megalonyx came into the 
region as soon as the climate was suitable both for itself and its 
vegetable food. And that it survived into the human period we 
have no reason to doubt Though there is yet no evidence of man 
and Megalon^-x in combination, yet there is reason for believing 
in the contemporaneity of man and other huge Mammalia in North 
America. Moreover, the occurrence of one specimen in Tennes- 
see yet retaining fragments of cartilage and tendon attached to its 
bones is another proof that the species lingered or survived till 
quite recent times. Whether the specimen in Holmes Co. then 
belongs to an ancient or a recent animal it is not possible to saj^ 
and all that can be determined is that its age probably lies be- 
tween two and eight thousand 3'ears. 



PETROGRAPHICAL DIFFERENTIATION OF CER- 
TAIN DYKES OF THE RAINY LAKE REGION. 

By Andrew C. Lawson, with analyses by F. T. Shutt, M. A., F. C. I. 

Conimuiiiration No. 2. 

At the Toronto meeting of the A. A. A. S. the writers sub- 
mitted a paper in abstract bearing the above title. The material 
for the fall paper was not at the time of the meeting complete. 
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and various vicissitudes have since then interfered with the work. 
However, as some of the facts observed are of interest it is pro- 
posed to give them here without attempting to elaborate them so 
fully as was originally contempIate(L 

The dykes of the llainy Lake region show in a marked degree 
that variation from a fine texture at the dyke walls to a coarse 
texture in the middle of the dyke, which is more or less charac- 
teristic of dykes the world over. In the abstract referred to it 
was stated that * ' On examination of the d^'kes in question, it be- 
came apparent that this variation in the physical appearance of 
the dykes is not simply one of texture or degree of coarseness of 
the constituent minerals, but it is rather the incidental concomi- 
tant of important structural, mlneralogical and cliemical variations 
which appear very constantly in the same way in different dykes.*' 
It will ])c the object of the present paper to establish this general 
statement by giving some account of the facts upon which it is 
based. 

A dyke about 150 feet wide which traverses Stop island on 
the south side of Huiny lake, in which the variations alluded to 
arc strongly accentuated, will be first described somewhat in de- 
tiiil. From this dyke a series of four specimens was taken, viz.: 

I at the contact with the dyke wall. 

II at four fiH't from the contact. 

III at fifteen feet from the contiict. 

l\ at seventy -five feet from the contact (middle of dyke). 
Tt'xtuniJ raridfion. — To the unaided eye there is apparent a 
very distinct gradation in texture from that of an aphanitic rock 
at the contact to that of a coarse gabbro or diorite in the middle 
of the dyke. The gradation is raj)id in the first four feet, less so 
from four ft*et to fifteen, and scarcely perceptible from fifteen feet 
to the middle of tlic dvke : the rock on which the obser\'atioii3 
wore madt^ in the Held prostmtlng a continuous, clean, fresh, glac- 
iated surface. In or<ler to arrive at some definite information 
regarding the giadatif^n in texture, careful measurements were 
made of the constituent minerals in thin sections of the different 
sptfcimens. The following are the results of these measui*ements : 

I (Innmd in;is>i. 

TyroxeiM* — laitfrst i:rain< 0315 mm 

A\t'. (il!iinet«'r 030 mm 

Feldsjiar In sJiMifler nordjrs. 

Ave. sizj* (M)4 X .052 mm 
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Magnetite, ave. diameter 0147 mm 

Porphyrlilc crystals. 

Pyroxenp, largest polysoraatie grain 1. 

Feldspar, largest lath-shaped crystal 056 X ■'■ 

II Pyroieoc, approx. ave. diameter 

Feldspar, " " sl^e 560 X 

Magnoiite, " " diameter 126 mm 

III Pyroxene In polysomatlc masses, ave. diameter.. 

Feldspar, lath-shaped crystals, largest 35( 

MaKnetlle, few scattered grains, ave. diam 

Quartz, ave. diameter 

IV Pyroxene, much altered to htjrnblende, larger gr 

Feldspar, ave. size of larger grains S.Oi 

Magnetite, few large grains, diam 

Quartz, larger grains 

Structural variation. — The specimen taken at tlie contaict with 
the dyke wails (I) appears in section as a porphyrite. The 
ground mass is a fine ophitic felt work of plagioclasc and greenish 
yellow pjroxene, with viridite thicklj studded with granules of 
iuiignetit« all of the latter belonging probably to the final con- 
solidation of the magmi The porphyntic constituents are m the 
order of their generation (1) Plagioclaso in lath shaped cry stals, 
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either in distinctly isolated indiriduals or aggr^ated together ii 
irregularly radiating clusters ; (2) Augite, in roanded or bleb-lilce, 
colorless polysomatic masses. The plagioclaae ia oocaaionally in- 
cluded in the augite. The microscopic aspect of this portion of 
the dyke is shown in flg. 1. 

In the specimen taken only four feet from the last, •'. «., four 
feet from the dyke wall, the structure of the rock preeento s 
marked contrast to that just described. There ia no gronnd 
mass, and the section presents the character of a typical ophitic 
diabase as shown ii 




In this jKirlion of tlio dyke the dominant minemls arc polyso- 
imitic iiii^ilti' iiiid j^oeii JLonilihudo. The latter mineral ia in part 
dcrivcil fnijii llu- augite, while part of it presents no evidence of 
stii-h ileriviilimi and may lie orifrinal. Those two minenila occur 
in lai^p interlocking niasu»!H in wliich are emiiedded beautifullT 
sharp idioniorpliic crvKtalK of pluijiiwlasi' and irregular gmins of 
majinetit*'. It seems prohalilc fri>m a careful inapection of tb« 
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relative attitude of the constituents that a portion of the augite is 
of earlier generation than the rest, and earlier than such portion of 
the hornblende as may be original. The rounded contours of the 
fresher masses of polysomatic augite suggest analogy with the 
rounded porphyritic masses shown in fig. 1. In addition to the 
idiomorphic plagioclase there is a subordinate proportion of plag- 
ioclase which shows no crystallographic boundaries. Occasionally 
a small grain of quartz may be detected. At fifteen feet from the 
dyke walls the structure is still ophitic. Augite is the dominant 
mineral and appears to be of two generations, (1) large, irregu- 
larly bounded polysomatic masses and idiomorphic crystals, 
(2) allotriomorphic, interstitial between the idiomorphic plagio- 
clase. Quartz is sparingly present, and magnetite is in large, 
irregularly scattered grains, some of it allotriomorphically devel- 
oped about the idiomorphic augite. 

In the middle of the dyke the structure is entirely different 
from either that of a porphyrite or of an ophitic diabase. It is 
the t3'pe of structure characteristic of granite, gabbro, or diorite. 
All the important constituent minerals interfere with one another, 
and the only idiomorphic crystals are those of accessory minerals 
such as apatite. The aspect of a section of this ))art of the dyke 
is shown In the drawing, fig. 3. Quartz is abundant, and the 
augite appears to be entirely replaced b}' hornblende, so that the 
rock would be classed with the quartz-gabbros or quartz-diorites 
according as the hornblende is secondary' or original. Considered 
simply as a hand specimen it is best termed, probably, a uralitic 
quartz-gabbro. 

Mineralogical variation, — The most important mineralogical 
variation observable in the series of specimens taken across the 
dyke is the passage from a quartzless rock at the dyke wall to a 
quartzose one in the middle of the dyke. No quartz can be de- 
tected at the side of the dyke. At four feet from the side quartz 
may be observed in occasional grains, forming an exceedingh* 
small proportion of the constituents ; at fifteen feet it is somewhat 
more abundant, and in the middle of the dyke quartz is a promi- 
nent constituent of the rock. Another important change in the 
mineralogical composition of the rock is the encroachment of 
hornblende upon the augite as one passes from the d3-ke walls, 
and the final complete replacement of the augite in the middle of 
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the dyke. This change, even though it be due in great part U> 
paramorphism, testifies to an impoiitant variation in the character 
of the rock developed from the same magma at various distanceB 
from the dyke walls. The augite nearer the middle of the dyke 
would appear to be much more susceptible of paramorphic change 
than that near the d3'ke walls. The middle part of the dyke is 
also richer in accessory minerals such as apatite, biotite, epidote, 
and leucoxene than the lateral parts. 

Cliemical variation. — The chemical variations observed in this 
dyke will be gathered from a consideration of the following table 
of analyses of the specimens above referred to : 

Stop Island dyke. 



I. 



II. 



SiO, 




47.83 


Fe,03 


fFeO 


4.57 


AUO„ 




30.28 


CaO 




6.72 


MsrC) 




4.32 


K^O 




trace 


Na,0 




1.30 


P2O.. 




2.10 


liOssoii ig. 


2.05 






<»0.2r) 



47.08 



III. 


IV. 


47.84 


57.50 


6.73 


5.07 


25.40 


33.44 


8.44 


5.62 


5.25 


2.76 


.60 


.45 


2.55 


2.01 


.94 


2.02 


2.53 


2.25 



100.2' 



101.12 



Sp. ff. 



:t.02S 



3.000 



3.080 



2.856 



These analyses show ti remarkable increase in the propor 
lion of silica in the middle of the dyke over that in the lateral 
parts. The ditierence in silica content of about 10 per cent is 
suflicient to sej)arate the specimens into two distinct rock species 
acconHnir to current methods of classificafion. The difference is 
in keei)ing with the (juartzose charactAM* of the middle of the dyke 
as compared with tiie ([uartzless character at the side, and also 
harmonizes with the dilfereiice in specific gravities given in the 
tiible. 

Thus iu half the sj)ace of a sharply' defined dyke only 150 
feet wide our studv reveals variatious in all of those characters 
>vhich we mak(^ use of iu the description and classitication of rocks. 
Totally distiuct tyi)es of texture, structure and composition belong 
to the same ii:eoloi;ical unit mass. This fact suggests an interest- 
inir commentary upon our system of rock classification. Is such 
classification in cases like the present, or even generally, an^'thing 
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more than a clossificatioa of hand specimens ? Of what philo- 
sophic or geological value is a classiScation of specimens into 
different speciea and types when tJiey may all he one and the same 
rock crj'stallizcd from the same magma within a few feet of one 
another. The geologist who knows his rocks in the field as well 
as in the laboratory finds such classifications very little expressive 
of geological truth. But the differentiation in character of this 
dyke rock suggests other matters than a criticism of classification, 
namely, a consideration of the conditions under which such differ- 
entiation was developed from a common magma. From the nature 
of the case we are able to form fairly satisfactory conceptions aa 
to two conditions which are commonly regarded as having a para- 




Stop lalatid dyke. — Section of dyke-roek sovoiity-fivn feet from dyke 
wall (middle ot dyho). X3ti. 1. |i1u^i(H.'lase; li. lionilitcmle: q. qiiitrlz; 
■n. mugimCltu. Illustrating nlloiriomur|)hl(--!;raiiular or granitic 



mount influence upon the solidification of nx'k from magma. 
These are (1) the relative pressure, and (2) the relative rate of 
cooling under which the different parts of the magma solidifieil. 
The magma being confined botwoeii parallel sLarply-cut fissure 
walls may fairly be assumed to have been under the same ecu- 
stant hydrostatic pressure in any given horizontal plane during the 
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time of its solidiflcatioii. It ma}' also be fairly assumed that 
those portions of the magma adjacent to the fissure walls cooled 
more rapidly and solidified earlier than did the middle portion. 
Thus although we have in current petrognq)liical literature numer- 
ous references to great pressure as one of the chief causes of the 
ilovelopment of the coarser texture and granitic structure of the 
pi u tonic rocks as compared with that manifested by rocks which 
solidify at or near the surface, the present case seems to establish 
the fact that both types of rock structure may be developed under 
one and the same pressure. Difference in pressure under which 
magmas solidify is, therefore, probably, not so important a cause 
of the difference in structure and texture of rocks as is generally 
8upix)sed. On the other hand we have in the case under con- 
sideration strong presumptive evidence that the rate of cooling 
which must have been rapid at the sides and slow in the middle, 
exorcised the controlling inlluence over the character of the rock 
<li!velope(l from the niagmii in any given part With regard to the 
conditions which determined the chemical and mineralogical differ- 
ciilitition of the dyke rock very little can be definitely affirmed. 
Tt seems i)robiible, however, that the explanation lies in the earlier 
separation of the more basic minerals accompanied by a trans- 
ference of more acid residues (or solvents) to the middle portions, 
which transference was facilitated by the gradual solidification of 
the ma^nia from the dyke walls toward the middle, and bv the. 
niovenient of the water constituent of the magma towards the 
middle. The water of the magma, so long as the latter remained 
li(|iiid, would have a tendency to escape to the surface. This 
tiMnUMicy, taken with the tendency of the higher portions of the 
<lyke to solidify' more rapidly than the deeper-seated portions 
would create a current obli(|uely through the magma, upward and 
inward from both sides. This current would aid in the transfer- 
ence from the sides to the middle of the more acid iX)rtions of 
the ma^ma from which the more basic had separated out. 

Numerous other dykes have been examined with the same gen- 
eral result as that arrived at ])y a study of Stop Island dyke. In 
none of these, however, was the dilferentiation in character found 
to be quite so strongly accentuated as in the Stop Island dyke. 
A series of specimens t^iken across the dyke which cuts the south- 
east shore of White-fish bay, and which is referred to in former 
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notes as the White-fish Bay dj'ke, was analyzed with the following 
results : 

White-fish Bay dyke. 





I 


II 


III 


IV 




SiOj 


47.50 




4 8.08 


52.47 




^'e^Oa+FeO 


7.40 




9.07 


6.31 




M^O^ 


22.44 




23.67 


25.54 




CaO 


10.21 




10.99 


6.62 




MgO 


3.71 




3.92 


2.31 




KjO 


1.29 




.49 


.54 




Na,0 


1.62 




1.92 


3.23 




i%o„ 


.34 




1.11 


1.16 




Loss on ig 


2.85 




.83 
100.08 


1.28 
99.46 






1 97.36 


3.081 




Sp. g. 


2.927 


3.030 


2.870 





I near contact with dyke wall. 

II six feet from contact. 

III thirty feet from contact. 

IV sixty feet from contact (middle of dyke). 

In this dyke the gradation in texture is as pronounced as in the 
Stop Island d3'ke but the differentiation of structure is not so 
marked. In I the ground mass has the character of a llne-grained 
ophitic diabase and the porpliyritic constituents present no great 
contrast in size to those of later generation which have crys- 
tidlized around them ; and in IV the ophitic structure is not en- 
tirely i-eplaced by the granular. This dyke is noteworthy for the 
abundance of h3'persthene which is present near the dyke walls. 
This hypersthene is a porpliyritic (constituent, and has well defined 
crystallographic form. It has not been observed in specimens 
from other portions of the djke and its occurrence recalls the 
similar occurrence of enstatite in the Jack-fish Lake dyke and in 
the Rat-root Bay dyke which has been noted in a former paper. 
There is as in the Stop Island dyke a regular increase in the pro- 
portion of quartz in passing from the dyke walls to the middle 
and in the latter part of the dyke the augite is entirely replaced 
b}' hornblende. The anah'ses of this dyke rock and of the Stop 
Island dyke rock show throughout an unusually high percentage 
of alumina. 

A dyke sixty-five feet wide cutting biotite gneiss with a 
northwest strike on the north shore of Shoe Bay, Rainy Lake^ 

13 
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afforclcHl three 8i)eciinens taken in the same sequence as before. 
The first, fn>in the contact, shows a pronounced porph3Tite 
structure consisting of a fine ground mass of plagioclase, angite 
and magnetite in which are imbedded lath-shai)ed crystals of rather 
cloudy phigioclase of an earlier generation and polysomatlc aggre- 
gates of pyroxene, wiiicii in many cases is partially altered to a 
serpentinous, greenish-yellow substance either on the periphery, 
having a fresh core, or in patches and shreds through the sectioD. 
In the second specimen, taken at six feet from the contact, the 
structure is ophitic and in marked contrast to that of tiie last 
Tlie plagioclase is fresh, the augite is in scattered grains and in 
|)ol\'somatic iiggregates and is more or less altered to hornblende. 
(Quartz is prcscuib and is intergrown with the feldspar after the 
manner of pegmatite. Magnetite occurs in skeletal forms and 
apatite in slender needles. In the specimens taken from the mid- 
<lle of the dyke the general structure is granular rather than 
<)I)liitic although the latter structure is obser\'able. Augite is seen 
in occasional larg<» polysomatic grains with a good deal of filmy 
or shreddy perimorphic hornblende and some chlorite. Hornblende 
also oc(uirs in in<lci)i'ndent masses. Quartz is very abundant and 
is nearly all intcrjrrown with fohlspar in pegmatitic structure 
Mairnotitc and ai)atito are present, the former in irregular scat- 
Ituvd irniins an<l the latter in slender nee<lles. A partial chemical 
examination of the si)e('iniens from this dyke gave the following 
lii^ures for- the percentaixe of siliea and the specific gravity : 



Contact. Middle. 



SiO,^ A\\Mi\ :am\ 

Sp. \r, 3.077 3.007 



Near the month of Shoe Hay, on the north side is another dyke 
similar to the last. It is ahont seventy feet wide. Thin sec- 
titms of threi» specimens taken from the same parts of tlie dyke 
as befori', present the same ji:eneral features as in the dj-ke last 
described. The rock at the contact is a ix)rphyrite with the 
usual plagioclase crvst^ils and angite aggregates imbedded in a fine- 
jrndned base. The latter is remarkable for the uniformly even 
distribution of the magnetite grains. The i)orphyritic augite has 
no crystidlographic boundaries and its alteration is for the most 
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part marginal. No quartz was observed. At six feet the struct- 
ure is again ophitie. Quartz is present Magnetite is in large 
sized, sparsely scattered grains. A little pyrite also occurs. The 
structure of the middle part of the dyke is for the most part 
granular but with some idiomorphic plagioclase. The augite is 
generally fresh, but has associated with it hornblende and chlorite 
as alteration products. Quartz is abundant with uniform orienta- 
tion over wide, and in the section isolated, areas. The following 
are the figures for the silica percentage and specific gravity of the 
three specimens : 





Contact. 


Six feet from 
contact. 


Middle. 


SiO, 
Sp. g. 


48.65 
3.088 


47.92 
3.079 


49.28 
3.016 



Similar specimens were taken from a dyke on Risky Island, 
Rainy Lake, which is nearly in a line with the Stop Island dyke and 
the Shoe Bay dyke last described. The contact rock, is as before 
distinctly a porphyrite similar to that represented in fig. I. The 
minerals are all fresh. Plagioclase in large crj'stals and augite in 
single and in polysomutic grains, are imbedded in the usual fine 
ground mass, which in this, and in all the dykes described, is ap- 
parently holocrystalline and micro-ophitic. At six feet from the 
dyke wall the structure is ophitie but with some allotriomorphic 
plagioclase. The augite is mostly replaced by hornblende. Quartz 
is plentiful in pegmatitic development Magnetite or titanic iron 
is abundant but without any trace of leucoxene. In the middle 
of the dyke the ophitie structure is still observable but most of 
the constituent minerals are allotriomorpliic. The augite is very 
largely replaced by hornblende. Quartz is observed to present 
the same ophitie relations to the idiomorphic plagioclase as does 
the augite, and it contains inclusions of apatite and microlites. 
Leucoxene with cleavage traces of titanic iron is abundant and in 
large grains. The following are the figui'es for the percentage of 
silica and specific gravity of these specimens : 



SiO, 
Sp. g. 



Contact. 



49.77 
3.100 



Six feet from 
contact. 



49.64 
3.044 



Middle. 



52.31 
3.016 
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On the south side of Rainy river opposite Sec. 20, Tp. 5 S., 
R. XXVIII of the Canadian township sun-e}-, a dyke was ob- 
served having a width of from 150 to 200 feet and cutting horn- 
l)lende schists with a north-northwest strike. No specimen was here 
obtained at the immediate contact, and in one a little removed 
from the contact the porphyritic structure was only represented by 
blebs of poh'somatic augite imbedded in an ophitic base which 
approached in texture that of the specimens taken at foQr or six 
feet fix»m the contact in other dykes. The ophitic structure pre- 
vailed in two otlier specimens, one taken at six feet from the con- 
tact and one from the middle. (Quartz was obser\''ed in botli of 
these but not in the first. The percentage of silica and specific 
gravity of the first and third specimens is as follows : 



Noar 
Contujt. 



Middle. 



SiO, 41).«2 50.10 

Sp. tr. 3.:.*21 I 3.0458 

Scries of spijciiutnis from several other dykes were also ex- 
amined, but the limit of space will not permit of further detailed 
doseri[)tions. (Jenerally, however, it may be said tliat the por- 
phvritt* stnietim* almost invariablv characterizes the dvke rock at 
the contact and that this rapidly i^radcs into an ophitic structure 
which In turn ai>i)cars to ixradc very jj:radually into the gi-anuliir 
structnrc. The latter, it must he said, is developed to the entire 
exclusion of the ophitic strn<'turc only in a few of the c:ises ol)- 
scrvc<l. The increasing proportion of (juartz towaixl the middle 
of the dykes is a very constant character. In one d^'ke, namely 
that on the south side of liainy river opposite the town of Fort 
Frances, well detincil ervstals of enstatite were observed intlienn'k 
at the contact as a porphyritic constituent while none of this 
mineral was observed in otlau* |)arts of the dvke. 



NOTES ON THE GEOLOGY OF SOUTHWESTERN 

NEW YORK. 

1>V (ilLIlKIlT 1>. IIaIMOS. 

During the (»arly part of the j)resent season, a well was sunk at 
Jamestown. N. Y., U) a depth of 82158 feet. For the proprietors, 
the imdertiiking was somewhat unfortunate, since neither oil nor 
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gas — the objects sought — ^were met with in paying quantities. 
To the geologist, however, the extensive suit of drillings, carefully 
preserv^ed and labelled, are of uncommon interest owing to the 
depth and peculiar location of the well ; it furnishes him data for 
determining the lithological characters, thickness, and amount of 
<lip in this region of the several formations penetrated, — items 
heretofore but vaguely known from surface observations. 

/. Jamestown Well Section, 

CHEMUNG GROUP. 

(A). The Conglomerate. — **Bed rock," according to the well 
record,* was encountered at a depth of 220 feet below the surfacef. 
The sample from this point consists of very finely pulverized 
milky quartz, derived without doubt from a large, hard boulder. 
One foot below, a typical upper Devonian conglomerate appears. 
This at first is composed most exclusively of quartz pebbles, 
ranging in size from a pea downwards. In color, they are white, 
rose, or j'cllowish ; in form, angular or sub-spherical. Presently 
a fine-grained sandstone makes its appearance, forming a matrix, 
as it were, for the coarse quartz pebbles. This is of a light, 
bluish-gmy color, is slightly micaceous and argillaceous, and at a 
depth of 240 feet, constitutes about 60 per cent, of the rock 
material. Seventeen feet lower still, few pebbles appear. The 
total thickness of the conglomerate is therefore not less than 36 
feet. 

By referring to plate iv, it will be seen that the upper surface 
of this formation is 1105 feet A. T. , or, as shown in the foot-note 
below, about 660 feet stratigraphically below the Panama con- 
glomerate. X 

♦Kept by Mr. \\\ R. Roynolds of Jamestown, N. Y., through whose 
kindness the writer was enabled to examine the samples. 

fThe mouth of the well has been estimated to be 4 feet above the R. 
R. station, i. e. 1325 feet A. T. See Bulletin No. 5, U. S. Geological 
Survey, p. 211. 

JThis result is obtained In the following manner: (The altitudes A. 
T. are mainly from Garll's Rept. Ill I. 1883, 2d Geol. Surv. Penna.) 
Altitude, Pope Hollow congl. (up. sur.)at P.H. . .1940 feet A. T. (p. 181) 

at McCoy's 
6 miles south-southwest of Pope Hollow 1800 feet A. T. (p. 206) 

Difference 140 feet. 

Hence, rate of dip along this line =23+feet per mile. Produce this 
line 4 miles to ** A'' (see Pl. iii). Here the horizon of the Pope Hollow 
congl. should have an elevation of 2032+ft. A. T. This less 190 feet 
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The discovery of a bed of this character, occupying so low a 
position in the Chemung group, may at first seem somewhat 
strange ; nevertheless similar beds occupying similar positions 
have been met with before. Professor Hall, in discussing the 
** Carboniferous System" of this part of the state, remarks: 
<* There is another conglomerate in Chautauqua county, and in 
some places in Alleghany county, which was briefly noticed under 
the Chemung group. This, however, is a thin mass, and wherever 
it has been found in phice, is associated with fine-grained compact 
sandstones, and frequently contains the fossils of the Chemung 
group. In the northern part of Chautauqua county, I found 
some loose masses of this conglomemte, containing fossils known 
to belong to the Chemung group, and by this they were chiefly 
identified. The aspect of the rock is also somewhat different; 
the pebbles smaller, more round, and not of the same white quartz 
which occurs in the higher rock. "* 

The writer also has seen a like formation as far north as the 
\illage of Cherry Creek, with an altitude above tide of not over 
1400 feet. 

It would indeed l)e premature to assert that all these exposures 
are but the northern outcroppings of the low-lying Jamestown 
conglomerate ; no assertion of the kind, either pro or con, can be 
made with propriety until the localities so vaguely referred to by 
Hall are more defiiiitelv known, t 

In endeavorinu: to trace this formation southward and ascertain 
its relations to the oil sands of Pennsylvania, one meets with two 
serious ditficulties : (1) the number of borings is, for some dis- 
tance, comparatively liniit(Ml. and (2) the records, if kept at all, 
arc generally too inaccurate to be of any particular value. One 



(SCO 1*1: V) — olc'vatiorj of tlu? Panamii troiiff. at '* A." Alt. Panama 
oonj^lom^ratc at Panama, 1071 fci^t A. T. (p. 181), hence, difference in 
alt. at "A" and Panama — 171 H'ct. 
171X4:j (.lamcstnwn Ix'in^^ \\ the (li>tancc from' Panama 

to"*' A") -'.M;.-.ir,71 ft. -V Im; fi. - alt. Panama congl. 

at th<' .Tamostown well if it wm* tlnTo n'prcs(»ntod. .1707 feet A. T. 
Alt. JanH'stown woll con^lomrratc (sco PI. in.) 1105 feel A. T. 

DilTiTcnrc 602 ft.Q. E. D. 

*Gc()loKy of N. Y., Part IV. 1S43, foot-nolo.p. riSO. 

■H*rof. .T. P. lioslry has too hastily i'orrclatcd tin* beds nn»ntiontHi by 
Hall, with " oiH» of tlH' thin <'onjrlom«'rat<'s oiitrropping at Warrou, 
Pa.*' :.»d Ch'oI. Snrv. Pa. I, 1S74, p. lOS. 
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y\i'\\, only, swins to fle.serve s{)ecia} notice here ; it is located about 
^.\ rnili's siititticast of Jamestown, and is commonly known as the 
Weeks or F<Mitonville well. In this, Carll finds the upper surface 
of tlH' st'cond sand of the Warren oil field at a depth of 276 feet 
Ik'Iow tJM' surface, or Jm;4 feet A. T.* It evidently forms here a 
(;on;rloiii<M'aU% for it is said to consist of blue sandstone <' mixed 
with wjiito iK»l)l)les ;'" its thickness is given as 30 feet. This corre- 
Hpoiids fiiiriy wt^U with the Jamestown conglomerate, in lithologieal 
('liaract(*i*s, in thickness, and cerbnnly in stratigraphlc position. t 

(]{). Siih-Onijxlonierate Bt»«ls. — Immediatel}' beneath the con- 
gloin<*ratt*. follow gray arenaceous shales, containing but little ' 
<'alc:in'<)iis matter, witli few or no traces of animal life. These 
grade down into softer and more argillaceous deposits, which in 
turn at a «irpth of :isr> foet, suddenly Ix^come hanl and calcareous,! 
and so continiu^ for at least H.") feet. Still lower, the soft argilla- 
ceous piiasf r(ta))|)cars, and throughout the remainder of the Che- 
mung group. (•<)ntinues with but slight variations. 

i»(HiTA<iE (JKoirp. 

'{'he (livi<liug line* between tiie Portage and Chemung groups in 
this section, has, to be sure, been somewhat arbitraril}* placed at a 
<lepth of !>.')() fiH't. Vet, that this represents the truth with a fair 
<h'^i"e(» of ;ipj)roxitnMtion may be judged from the following con- 
siderations : (1). 15its of calcare<>us matter, apparently of shells, 
wen* found in the drillings from a (h'pth of DOO feet. Sinc^ the 
fauna of the uj»per Portage is exceedingly meager, the be<l here 
n-pH'si'iited is d«»ubtles^ (Miemung. (2). The material at a depth 

Mlept. nil. M <M'n|. Surv. Pa. iss:j, p. 17. 

llJy iiiKiiiir iiiit» con^iiii'raiion tin* elevations of the Popo Hollow 
4'niii;iiiimT;iie nn' its prnlialile etjiiivaleiit — the WrijjIjlsville conglum- 
er:it«'i a•^ It MUt«ru|)> :it Miller's elilT i IC.'JO ft.). MeC'oy*s (1800 ft.) and 
IVipe lloljuw I I'Mi) ti. 1. as i:i\en by Carll jn Kept. IIII, and by oblafninir 
from ;oi\ r«'lial»le map iln- <ii>ianees hetweiMi these throe points, its av- 
eraui-tlip will, npim »ompuiatiuii, prove to he :.»:i — feet per mile, S. 18® or 
111- W. 

AsMiminu that tlijs istlh> appro\iinat«' direetiun and amount of dip 
\\\ tin- roiiiilomriaie in the .tamestowii wt-ll. its upper surfact.^ should 
he fumul ill the WoeixN \\,'1I at a depth of .''s-//«<r -I. T.. .^tnoo the latUT 
i> s. I mih'^ >. :'•".* K. of thi' fonm-r. This apparent disen*paney can 
I'f ii-a<lil\ aei'ounti'tl for, sjnee. a^ will he >ljo\vii farther on, the dip 
heeome> liii'ater. and ^wini^s gradually to the east as we descend in tin* 
i;t'u!i.i,Mt al seale. Nee '• St rat iirra |)hieal DediK'lions.**) 

tl'i"hahl\ the repre^entaii\ e o\ tin- "hard shell '* in the Fentonville 

■*\ell. See ".'d tJeol. Sur\ . l*a. 1111. p. 17. 
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of 050 feet is somewhat areDaceous and micaceous, and contains 
fragments of coal as does the Portage in northern Chautauqua. 
(8). Below, the arenaceousness disappears ; and at a depth of 
1175 feet, a small Palceoneilo was found, which is certainly a 
Portage form. 

Assuming that the group in question begins at a depth of 950 
feet, it may be thus characterized : An argillaceous formation 
throughout ; generally steel gray in color, though interspersed 
above with occasional dark, thin, bituminous strata which become 
thicker towards the base of the group. In two instances, viz. , at 
depths of 1450 and 1725 feet, these dark shales assume a reddish 
or brownish hue, and represent, doubtless, similar conditions of 
deposition if not similar horizons to those termed ** red rock " in 
the Fentonville well. 

A very perfect specimen of Cardiola retrostriata von Buch. 
{Gli/pfocardta speciosa Hall) was found at a depth of 2000 feet. 

At the base of the Portage group as represented in this section, 
there is a mass of slaty shale 100 feet thick. No representative 
of the Cashaqua shale seems here to exist, at least none such was 
recognized. 

GENES8EE SHALE. 

Gas was encountered at a depth of 22G5 feet in far greater 
quantities than at any other place in the well. The shales at this 
point appear fissile, and give a brown streak as does the typical 
*'Genessee slate." Below, however, they become slaty and ap- 
pear like the black beds in the Portage above. 

HAMILTON GROUP. 

There is much doubt in the mind of the writer as to where the 
Oenesee terminates and the Hamilton begins. As remarked 
above, the lower portion of the black shale deposit is b}^ no means 
typical Genessee ; neither can it be classified as Hamilton. * Beds 
of this group, however, do appear at a depth of 2330 feet, and 
continue with slight variations for 180 feet; they are gray, soft, 
and calcareous, and contain numerous fragments of shells. 

At a depth of 2510 feet, a hard limestone makes its appear- 
ance ; black at first, but grayish below, and more or less cherty 

♦It may bo that there is hore a partial transition from the New York 
system of classification to that of Ohio, wherein the black sliales (2165 
ft. -2330 ft.) represent in part the Uuron group of that state. 
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throughout. Its stratigraphic relation to a similar though thicker 
beil encountered in a deep well near Erie, Pa., is shown on 
plate IV.* 

Below this limestone, gray calcareous shales reappear, and con- 
tinue to a depth of 2670 feet, when they suddenly become very 
dark and fissile. This phase continues for about 45 feet when x 
second limestone appejirs. Nothing corresponding to this was 
noted in the Krie well ; but it apparently does have a representa- 
tive in a wellt at flast Aurora, Krie Co., N. Y., as shown in the 
plate just referreil to. 

MARCELLUS GROUP. 

At a depth of 2725 feet, black shales reappear and continue lor 
about 50 feet, to the upper surface of the Comiferous limestone 
It is possible that all these shales do not belong to the Marcellns 
group, but that they are in part Hamilton. Again, the 45 foot 
bed of dark shale immediately overlying the limestone just de- 
scribed, appears in everj' respect like a typical Marcellus deposit 

UPPER HELDERBURG GROUP. 

The Comiferous limestone was found at a depth of 2775 feet 
It seems to present no unusual features, being generally pure 
though sometimes siliceous, and varying in color from a light to& 
dark shade of gray. No line of demarcation is observable by 
which this limestone can be separated from the Onondaga below. 
Their totul thickness is about 150 feet. 

ONONDAIJA SALT (iROl'P. 

This (lltfei-s from the above, principally by the more frequent 
occurrence of arjrillaceous ]>ands, and the greater diversity in 
texture and c(^lor of the limestone strata. The group was pene^ 
traU'd U> the (lei)tli of only :j:^8 feet. 

fl. St /'( I fit/ rap/tic Deductions, 

(A) l)ii). — From the followiui^ localities and altitudes of the 
Comiferous limestone (ui)per surface), the amount and direction 
of Its (lip can be readily ascertained. 

Hlac'k R<M'k, Kri<- Co., X. Y +G3S ft. A. T. 

.laiiu'stown.N. Y.,.V.>.:^. mis. S. is" lo \V. of Black Rk — 1450 ft. A. T. 
¥.Y\i\ I'a.. so mis. S. l'»o :k) \V. of IJlark Rock —730 ft. A. T. 

*('om|>ll(Ml from maniisi-ript notes kindly furnished by Mr. Charles S. 
Trosscr. l'. S. (HMjlo^ical Siirvry. 

♦ Also from Mr. l*ross<*r*s notes. 
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Whence, having solved with respect to dip, — 

Dip of Gorniferous lime8tone=43 feet per mile, aontfa, 17* K 
Likewise by taking the localities and altitades of the Pope HoDov 
conglcnnerate as given In the preceding pages, its dip will beftml 
to be 2^feet per mile, south 18** c>r 19* west 

The difference in direction and amount of Ap in these two lor 
znations is, accordingly, very marked ; yet it can be readily et 
plained : While the effects of the Cincinnati uplift are ao fdtia 
this region as to give the dip of the Comilerous limestone a mod«^ 
ate eastern deflection from true meridian, the *hii*ifyning towaidi 
the south and the thinning towards the west of the saperincombsil 
formations' is such as to render the dip in the Pope HoUow eoft' 
glomerate far less than that of the Comiferoas Umestone^ and to 
give it a strong western deflection.* 

That these formations thin out rapidly going weetwai^ la a fiBt 
too well known to require any special comment here ; the **ttfak- 
ening towards the south,'* can be demonstrated as foUoiws : ' 

Altitude of horizon *'C*' at **B'* (See plate Y.) about. . . .USOfL A. T. 
'' *' " Jamestown well 875 ft. A. T. 

Difference in altitude 775 ftw 

Distance between ''B*' and Jamestown Vt}i ads. 

. '. Rate of dip along this line 8S+f£peraiL 

Dip of Pope Hollow conglomerate in same direction. . 88 fU per mL 

Hence the thickening of that portion of the Ch^nung gioi9 
which lies beneath the Pope Hollow conglomerate, at a rate of 5 
ft. per mile. 

Again, Alt. of horizon **b" at **C" 578 ft. A. T. 

** Jamestown well -040 ft. A. T. 

Difference In altitude 1513 ft. 

Distance from **C" to Jamestown 44 miles. 

Hence, rate of dip of lower surface of Portage group =34. 4 fl^ 

per mile, or about G.4 ft. more than that of the upper 8Ut£so& 

Finally, Alt. of Cornlferous limestone at Black Rock. . . . 885 ft. A. TLf 

** " Jamestown.. . .-1460 ft. A. T. 

Difference In altitude 2075 ft. 

Distauc(; between Black Rock and Jamcs^^wn 59.8 mla. 

*A similar difference In rate of dip of the Cornlferous limestone hI 
upper Chemung, or lower Coal Measures, has been noted by Prof. H.& 
Williams along his Genesee section. Bull. U. S. G^l. Surv., No. 41i 
|)p. 103-104. 

fC. A. Ashburncr: ** Petroleum and Natural Gas in the state of Htv 
York." Trans. Amer. Ins. Min. Eng., Vol. xvi, 1888, p. 881. 
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Hence, rate of dip of lower surface of Marcellus group =35 — ft. 
per mile, or, slightly more than that of the upper surface of the 
Genesee slate. 

It should be borne in mind that the ** dips " given above are but 
general averages along a line fr©m Black Rock to Jamestown, or 
about S. IS"* 10' W., and do not, therefore, represent the true 
rates of dip in the various formations referred to. This fact, 
however, has no particular bearing on the results just obtained ; 
but there is another consideration that must be taken into account 
here, and that is local dip. 

In the Colbum well at Fredonia, the Comiferous limestone was 
found at a depth of 315 feet* below tide ; in the Jamestown well, 
as has already been remarked, the same formation was met with 
at a depth of 2775 feet below the surface, or 1450 feet below tide ; 
the distance between the two localities being 24 miles, it necessa- 
rily follows that the average rate of dip of the Comiferous lime- 
stone is here no less than 47 feet per mile. This is greater by 4 
feet per mile than the average dip given for the area. Black Rock 
— Jamestown — Erie, evidencing, accordingly, a local rise in this 
limestone formation in the vicinitj^ of Fredonia. This would 
probably slightly modify the general inclinations of the various 
formations given on plate hit, and would tend to lessen the rate of 
dip from Black Rock to a point in the section not far from "B," 
and to cause an increase from the «ame point to Jamestown. 

(B). Thickness. — With the alx)ve-given data, it now becomes 
possible to determine the total thickness of the Marcellus, Hamil- 
ton, and Grenesee, as well as that of Uie Portage, with greater 
precision than has been done heretofore. Making a slight allow- 
ance for the influence of the Fredonia rise, the dip from"!)' 
(the point at which the upper surface of the Comiferous limestone 
descends to the level of lake Erie) to '* C ' (where the base of the 
Portiige dips beneath the lake) is about 82 feet per mile. Since 
the distance is 15 miles, the total thickness of the Marcellus, 
Hamilton, and Genesee, is 15x32 ft. or 480 ft. 

Again, the dip along line «'b"-"b," from "C" to '^B" is about 
31^ ft. per mile. The distance between these two points is 16 
miles ; "B," moreover, is about 577t feet above '<C. " The thick- 



*Ibidem. 

fDetermined by the writer while under the auspices of the Palaeozoic 
Division of the U. S. Geological Survey. 
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iiess of the Portage group at **B,'* is therefore 31^- ft x 16 + 
577. = 1081 ft, or, approximately, 1080 feet 

Hence, contrasting these figures with those derived from the 

Jamestown well section we have : 

• 

Erie, or Northern 

Chautauqua county. Jamestown well. 

(1) 1080 feet Portage 1315 feet. 

( (renesee ) 

(2) 480 feet \ Uamflton V 510 feet. 

( Marcellus ) 

Professor Hall has estimated the << aggregate thickness" of the 
Portage group in northern Chautauqua county as << little less than 
1400 feet"* This result he evidently obtained by supposing that 
the dip along the shore of lake Erie from near the mouth of 
Eighteen Mile creek to Chautauqua creek is 25 feet per mile 
Calculations based upon the depths already given at which the 
Comiferous limestone was struck in the Fredonia and Eric wells, 
together with its altitude at Black Kock, show conclusiTcly that 
the true rate is but IG feet per mile. Making this change, the 
»' aggregate thickness" becomes 1040 feet, — a fairly aocnnle 
result. 

The Genesee slate is said by ITall to Ikj 23 feet and 7 inches 
tliickt as it crops out on the shore of lake Erie, near the moath 
of Eighteen Mile creek. Add to this, 1500 feet, for the combined 
thieknesses of tiie iraniilton and Marcellus as given by professor 
Williams in ''The Petroleum Age, "{ and the total for the three 
groups l)eeonies \V1)\ feet and 7 inches ; or, about 150 feet less 
than the estimate given above (see "2*'). || 

JTI. Addenda. 

1»()I>E HOLLOW SECTION'. 

Tn order to further the correlation of the conglomerate and 
iuler-coiiglonierate beds in southern Chautauqua county, N. Y., 
with those of Warren county, l*a. , the writer takes this opportu- 
nity to make known the following det^iils regarding a section 

*Geol()gy of New York. Part IV. 1.S43, pp. 238-239! " " 

fGi'ol. N. V. Pt. IV, 1S43, p. Tl\. 

JOp. cit. vol. VI, ^\u\i\ ISST, p. H)4*^ 

II Accord i III? to Uh* MS. notes of Mr. Prossor, the aggregate thickness 
of these groups in the East Aiironi well s«?ctioii, umounts to 520 feet at 
least. This is not surprising, since according to Hall, both Geaescf 
and Hamilton thicken rapidly going eastward from lake Erie. 
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made by himself teveral yean ago along tbo nortfaem flank tf 
Pope Hollow, aboat one-third of a mile from iti w e a t am *■*—*—» 

Altitudes were determined by the nae of a hand lerel, and as 
reckoned from the hi^way that traverses this miniature oalion. 

The lower portion of the secti(m (see VI. vL) cx>iild not Is 
studied in a satisfactory manner owing to the general prevakaai 
of soil and underbrush, together with debris from abonra At ttb 
particular locality, too, the exact limits of the Fope Hollow eon- 
glomerate are rendered indefinite by loose mkteHaly bmah, elCL; 
one-fourth of a mile farther west, it stands oat in bold relief, wftk 
its upper surface 110 feet* below the summit of the slope. 

Paleontologically considered, this section admits of liiree ask 
divisions (see PI. vi). 

( 1 ). Brachxopod Seriet, The various beds hers Indoded, eon^ 
sist of alternate layers of dark, sometimes greenish, shale^ and gnf' 
ish argillaceous sandstone, which show no marked change ftm 
a hight of 160 to 285 feet above the highway. The argillaoeiMi 
layers in particular are often literally packed with i^pjrf^Sra db- 
juncta, RhynchonMa contracta, together with frequent 
of Chonetes acitula^ Productella onustaf and odcaaionsl 
of crinoid stems and Bryozoa, Only one lamellibianoh wan notedi 
a Nncula, 

Above these beils, rests a very fine-grained conglomerate, d 
but live feet in thickness. Its |>ebbles arc small and clear, sad 
are set in a dull, greenish, somewhat argillaceous matrix. Speciil 
attention is called to this bed for two reasons : (1) its position it 
such as to render it the probable representative of the Ptoama 
conjijlomcrate, and so it has been correlated on plate vi, witli 
Halls soctionst at AVarren and Panama. (2) it serves to mark in a 
general way, the dividing line between the Brachtopod and 
Lanicllibrancli series. 

(2) LnmeUkbmnch Series. Above this conglomerate atntom, 
the dark, soft, green shales and grayish sandstone reappear, and 
continue for some distance with but slight variations. They coo- 
tain Spirlfera disjunrtd and Rhynchonella contracted though bf 

*A fart courteously furnished by Prof. J. F. Carll. 

fThe Warren and Panama sections given on plate vi are malatr 
afU^r IlalK though the present writer has added the terms (Pope HoDov 
oongl.?) and (Panama eongl.) to the former, and has given thePaasas 
conglomerate and its overlying beds in a diagrammatic form. See FtM. 
A. A. A. S., xxxiii, 1884, pp. 416-419. 
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no means in such abundance as did the series below. Moreover, 
a Pararca was found at this general horizon ; it was not in place 
but had evidently fallen from a ledge close by. 

Still higher, at an altitude of 370 feet above the road, the rocks 
become more arenaceous, are more heavily bedded, and yield but 
few fossil remains. Nevertheless, the few species here noted* 
are sufficient in themselves to determine the horizon of the beds 
that contain them as either the equivalent of the Pana^ia con- 
glomerate or of beds that lie not far above it. In the Proceed- 
ings of the American Association, professor Hall remarksf; 
* ^ In following the Chemung group in its exposures from Panama 
to the southwest, and beyond the limits of New York, we find 
the higher members to consist of a bluish, shaly sandstone con- 
taining great numbers of separated valves of Spirifera disjuncta, 
which bear evidence of having been drifted and worn before 
embedding. Associated with these water-wora and separated 
valves of Spirifer are shells or casts of Ptychopteria not dissimilar 
from the species abundant in the conglomerate of Panama. " 

According to Mr. F. A. Kandall, the genus Ptychopteria occurs 
in the Warren section (see PI. vi) between the base of the '*Flat 
pebble conglomerate " and the ' * Impure limestone. " If, however, 
t\i\t correlation suggested on PI. vi, be correct, such forms of 
this genus as were found in the Pope Hollow section, maj- be ex- 
pected from the flaggy layers at least fif t}' feet above the last men- 
tioned stratum. 

The greatest altitude at which fossils were found in place was 
440 feet above the road. Here was noted a species of Ptychop- 
teria probably perlata^ though of onlj- half the dimensions of 
that species as figured by Hall, (N. Y. Geol. Surv., Pal. vol. 5, 
pt. 1, pi. 85, fig. 38). An external impression of Spirt/era dis- 
junct a was seen in a loose fragment of the Pope Hollow con- 
glomerate. 

Concerning the conglomerate itself, little can here be added to 
the description given by Carll in Rept. IIII. 

(3). Barren Series. This series has been so named from the 

*Ptychopteria thetU, T. (sp. size of tlietU, but form of Iwecheri), P. 
(perlata In form), Spirlfera disjmicta (rare), Prodxidella (rare), Avicu- 
lopeden duplicatuaf (concentric striation faint, visible only between 
the costae). 

tProc. A. A. A. S., xxxili, 1884, p. 416. 

14 




fact that it contains few or no organic remaiua. It is i! 
homogieDeous throughout, consisting of tLin, hard, evenly t 
flaggy layers which are very noticeably micaceous. 

From the so-called barren shales of the Warren sci-tJon ft»£ 
Hall cites TropidoraTU interrupfa and "fragments of the sbelkaf 
Spirtf era di»Jvncla," while the corresponding beds in the Panunt 
section are ^'totally barren of fossils of any kind — as tai i> 
observed. " 

U. 8. Geological Survey, December, 1890. I 



THE ROCKSATST.PAUL,lNDlANA, ANDVICINITY. 
CiiARi.EB S. IiEACHLEii, Crawfurdsvlllt", Ind. 

The rocks nt St Paul, Indiana, exposed along the small Btraa 
known as Flat Eock, may be described as ^n arm two or Ume 
miles wide, extending in lisugth for about Hfteen miles, in a soutli- 
westerly direction from the main belt of Upper Silurian rocks. 

This arm may readily be refen'cd, by its fossils, to tiio N'iagsn 
group J its exposure being a result of the eroding away of Um 
thin Upper Hclderberg stratum of limestone overlying it, while 
the streams have cut their channels through the rocks, tiius p»- 
ing a Boctiou of the entire strata of the Niagara group in this state. 

The rocks are covered with Devonian dirt which has been cjirrioJ 
a short distance from the north-east, as seen by the glacial maik- 
inga on the underlying rocks ; the fossils found in the diit, Fav^iiia 
forlieti Hall, Alrypa reticularis Linn., are in a perfect stale of 
prcser\-ation and show no marks of their transportation— so ibej 
could not bave been carried very far. 

A section of the rocks at St. Paul may be taken aa a typical 
section of the rocks of this group in this state, as it exhibits four 
well marked ttritta aa follows ; 

DriTt, Devonian dirt, uonlalrilng Dovonlaii corals and bmehio 

No. 5. Upper Hclderberg limestone overlying Nltvgarfi. 

No. i. Blue sliala (The Waldron fossil beds, 10 fiHst). Suon on XIII 
creek, a short dlstancd above the point where It flows \tiV> 
Flat Bock. 

No. 3. Thinly laminated limestone, thickness 15 I 
PUncrtrOisgemmifarmlaS. k.'iiWei; P. glob 
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"pear shape crinoid;"* Siephanocrinus osgoodensis S. A. 

Miller. 
No. 2. Cherty bods, containing thin plates of limestone in which are 

found the same fossils as in No 3., thickness 15 feet. 
No 1. Heavy laminated quarry rock, containing fossils in No. 3 but not 

in such profusion, the upper or "flagging" layers containing 

in addition cystids and large cephalopods, Oyroceras elrodi 

White, Orthoceraa wnnulatum Sowerby. 

Comparing the outcrops of Decatur county — Greensburg, Harris 
City, Westport — with the quarries at Osgoo<l in Ripley county, 
they may be readily referred to bed No. 1 at St. Paul. 

At Moscow, in Hush county, below the village, is seen two feet 
of shale (Waldron beds) overlain b}' Upper Helderberg ; half a 
mile below are quarries of limestone, equivalent of bed No. 1 at 
St, Paul, in which were found new genera of crinoids. 

At Anderson, in Madison county, the rocks are more of a mag- 
nesian character, containing Plsovrinus pentalohus W. & Sp. , P. 
gemmiformis S. A. Miller, P. glohosus Ringueberg, equivalent of 
bed No. 1 at St. Paul. 

Comparing the fossils we find them nearer the New York than 
an}' other western localit}' ; the majority of species are identical, 
with twice the number of species of crinoids, the new forms being 
of the same genera, while not a single Caryocrinus which occurs 
in New York, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and is abundant in Ten- 
nessee, has been found in Indiana ; a few large cystids however 
have been found, mostly in the limestone. 

The true crinoids in the limestone are so small that very little can 
be told of their structure as the}- are only partially weathered out. 



FURTHER NOTES ON THE CHEYENNE SAND- 
STONE AND NEOCOMIAN SHALES. 

By F. W. CitAfiiN, Topeka, Kansas. 

During the summer of 1890, and since my article, *'0n the 
Cbe^^enne Sandstone and the Neocomian Shales of Kansas," as it 
appeared in the American Geologist, was written, I have gath- 
ered some additional data touching these formations. 

B}' the favor of Mr. Frank D. Ilealey, I have been shown a lo- 

♦An undescrlbed crlnold, with no arms or arm openings, no rhombs 
or pores, probably a transition between crinoids and cystids. 
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cality oil the North Cimndian or Beaver river, about longitude 
lOO" 12' W., where lx>th the larger and the smaller varieties ctf 
Gn/phaa pitrheri occur in Loup Fork Tertiary conglomerate, some 
of the s]}eciinens showing ver3' little wear, and bearing witness to 
the fonncr extension of the Neocomian over that region. 

Occurrences reported to me from i)oints not far northeast of 
TtLscosa, Texas, :ire probably referable to the Neocomian. 

I have also rcH'onnoitred that ix>rtion of the '< Cherokee Outlet" 
and *' Panhandle of Texas" adjacent to the Cimarron river and 
the Panhiuidle extension of the Santa Fe railway southwest to the 
main Canadian. Loup Fork Tertiary- sandstone, or more com- 
monly the 8an<ly deconii)osition-pi'oduct of the same, cloaks the 
divides and their south slopes, resting in general directly- upon 
*' red- beds" of almost vermilion red color and of supposed Tri- 
assic age above, and of dull, brownish red color and supposed Per- 
mian ajro below, the fi:reat gypsum horizon of that r^ion ; yet the 
ilata in iiand leave little room to doubt that lower Neocomiaa 
strata once prevailed f n)m the western border of McPherson county, 
Kansas, across Ford and Kingman counties and portions of the 
Cherokee Outlet and the Public Lands, to the foundations of the 
Llano Estiicado. 

By the courUvsy of Prof. Hill, of the Texas geological survey, 
I have be(Mi able to traverse with him a course from Miilsap, 
Texas, to AVeatlierford, and thence to (iranburj' , and thus to 
contirui his reference in 18vS!».* of Nos. 5 and (5 of my Belvidere 
section to his Fredericksburg shale and Trinit}' sandstone, respec- 
tive! v. 

The pahenntologic and lithologic identity of No. 5 of my Belvi- 
dere section with a certain, shell-conglomerate occurring at Weath- 
^^.I'foid _ilit» hrvve^t known Gryi)hiea-bearing horizon of Texas— is 
such as to warrant iiie in asserting the essential chronologic equiv- 
alencv of the two horizons. + This conclusion is borne out bv the 
general resemblance of the fauna of the strata a little above the 
AVeallierford conglomerate to that of those similarly situated with 
reference to Uelvidere No. ."). though in these there is not quite 90 
close a lithologic correspondence. 



♦Annual Keiiori nf tin* (H'olojriial Survey of Arkansas for 1888, p. 115. 

f Anions other forms coininoii to both strata, hlonearca vulgar i», L(A 
hitherto listed from Texas, was ia.-idenially noticed. 
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I would here call attention to the small phase of Gryphcea pitch- 
eri which abounds alike in the Weatherford shell- conglomerate 
and in horizon No. 5, of the Belvidere section, and which T have 
elsewhere characterized as a pitcheri-Uke form tending more or less 
toward the aspect of G. incurva. It might quite as appropriately 
he described as a form of Gryphcea incurva^ tending more or less 
toward G. pitcheri. From the view that it is merely the young of 
6r. jntcheri, there are strong reasons for dissenting ; for if it 
were, it would seem a strange circumstance that G. pitcheri should 
present to us only young in its lowest horizon in both Texas and 
Kansas, and chiefly adults in its higher horizons, associated with 
occasional small forms much more like said adults than like the 
small phase under discussion. I hold it to be a strongly marked 
type, an ancestral, or perhaps a phy si co-geographic form of G. 
pitcheri, of at least varietal value and of great importance as a 
key to stratigraphic relationships, and I would propose for it the 
name of Gryphcea pitcheri Mori. , vai\ hilli. 

The Cheyenne sandstone maj'be regarded as the much abbrevi- 
ated representative of the series of incoherent sandstones underly- 
ing the above-mentioned Weatherford shell-conglomerate, and out- 
cropping between Millsap and Weatherford in alternation with 
harder strata containing Pleurocera, Nerincea , lyid other forms to 
the most of which southern Kansas can show nothing similar. 
The upper and major portion of the basal stratum of friable fer- 
ruginous-yellow and white sandstone seen on Grindstone creek and 
its tributaries a little east of Millsap, resting upon the eroded 
Carboniferous — from the harder elements of which its basal con- 
glomerate portion is derived, — bears especial lithologic resem- 
blance to a very common phase of the Cheyenne sandstone. 



BAUXITE IN ARKANSAS. 

By John C. Brannkr, Ph. D., State Geoloijist of ArkniiHaf>. 

The geological survey of Arkansas has discovered deposits of 
bauxite in that state, the first considerable ones thus far found in 
this countr}'. In 1887 a small deposit was discovered in Fl()3'd 
count)', Georgia, but that is said to cover *'an area of about half 
an acre" only.* 

♦Trans. Am. Inst. M. E., XVI., p, 905. 
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The Arkansas beds occur near the railway in the vicinity of 
Little Rock, Pulaski county, and near Benton, Saline county. 
The exposures vary in size from an acre to twenty acres or more, 
and aggregate something over a square mile. This does not, in 
all probability, include the total area covered by bauxite in the 
counties mentioned, for the method of occurrence of the deposits 
leads to the supposition that there are others as yet undiscovered 
by the survey. 

In thickness the beds vary from a few feet to over 40 feet, with 
the total thickness undetermined ; the average thickness is at least 
15 feet. 

These Arkansas deposit* occur only in Tertiary areas and in the 
neighborhood of eruptive syenites (<< granites " ) to which they 
seem to be geneticall}' related. In elevation they occur only at 
and below 300 feet above tide level, and most of them lie between 
2()0 and 270 feet above tide. They have soft Tertiary beds both 
above and below them at a few places and must therefore be of 
Tertiary age. As a rule, however, thej' have no covering, the 
overlying beds having been removed by erosion and are high 
enough above the drainage of the country' to be readily quarried. 
Erosive action has removed a part of the bauxite in some cases, 
but there are, in all probability', man}- places at which it has not 
yet been even uncovered. 

It is pisolitic in structure, and, like all bauxite, varies more or 
less in color and in cliemieal composition. At a few places it is 
so charged with iron that attempts have been made to mine it for 
iron ore. Some of the sami)le8 from these pits assay over 50 
per cent, of metiillic iron. Thi.s ferruginous kind is exceptional, 
however. From the dark red varieties it grades through the 
browns and yellow to pearl gray, cream-colored and milky white, 
the pinks, browns and grays being the more abundant. Some of 
the white varieties have the chemical composition of kaolin, 
while the red, brown and gray have but little silica and iron, 
and a high percentage of alumina. The anah'ses given below 
show that this bauxite is as good as that of France, Austria, and 
Ireland, for the manufacture of chemical products, for refractory 
material and for the manufacture of aluminum by the Deville pro 
cess. Should there l>e a market in this, country for such material 
Arkansas will be able to supply any demand that may be made for 
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it No use has ever been made of the Arkansas material except 
lor road building; indeed it was not known what it wad until Jan- 
uary last when the announcement was made by the state geol- 
ogist fh a letter to the governor. 

The following analyses made by the state geological survey 
show the composition of average samples : 

PARTIAL ANALYSES OF BAUXITE FROM ARKANSAS. 

I. 11. III. IV. V. VI. VII. VIII. 

Alumina 55.59 57.62 58.60 55.89 44.81 62.05 55.64*51.90 

tSillca 10.13 11.48 3.34 5.11 33.94 2.00 10.38 16.76 

I'errlc oxide ...6.08 1.83 9.11 19.45 1.37 1.60 1.95 3.16 

'Titanic oxide 2.00 3.50 3.50 3.50 

Xioss on ignition 

(water) 28.99 28.63 28.63 17.39 17.28 30.31 27.62 24.86 

Average of fourteen partial anal3'8es of bauxite from France, 

Austria and Ireland.* 

Alumina 52.7 per cent. 

Silica 7.1 ** *' 

Ferric oxide 19.1 '• " 

Water 16.4 " *» 



THE BEACH PHENOMENA AT QUACO, N. B. 

By Charles Livy Whittle, Cambridge, Mass. 

The abnormally high tides of the bay of Fundy have permitted 
the existence of a beach line, or bar across the harbor of Quaco, 
a parallel of which does not occur at an}- point on the Atlantic 
coast south of the seaward end of the bay. Similar bars now con- 
nect the former islands of Marblehead and Nahant off the coast o 
Massachusetts. These, like bars in general, have their concavity' 
opening towards the fetch of the waves, and at no time are they 
submerged unless it be during the progress of a severe storm 
which may temporarily destroy them, wholly' or in part, b}' beach- 
ing. They are usually capped b}' a ridge of large-sized pebbles 
forming the storm beach. 

The harbor of the village of Quaco, which is an arm of the baj' 
of Fundy, ii^ extent is some three miles north and south, and two 
miles deep. This beautiful water area is bordered by steep cliffs 

♦From analyses principally by Saint-Claire Doville given in the Ann. 
de Chimie et dc Physique, LXI, 1861, p. 309 et seq. : Bull. Soc. Geol. 
de France, XVI, 1888, p. 345 ; Dinglar's Polytechnisches Journal, 198, 
p. 150, and 234, p. 405; Bischof's Feuerfesten Thone, p. 194; Percy's 
Metallurgy, p. 133. 
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on the north and south cut in red Triassic sandstone, and stretch- 
ing across it in magnificent sweeping curves are two walled 
beaches marked by lines of shingle ; an outer one, or bar, only 
broken in two places by small streams which cross it at low tide ; 
an upper one, or normal storm, beach, also broken in two places 
but at high as well as low tide. A coastwise stream flowing 
south during the retreat of the tide and north during its advance 
has produced the outer beach aided by the configuration of the 
coast line at this point. In all respects, but two, it is in nowise 
dissimilar to ordinary bars formed southward along the Massa- 
chusetts coast. These two differences are dependent on the ab- 
normal run of the tides in the bay. Here the bar forms an 
outer water line at low tide ; off Massachusetts such a bar marks 
a water line at high tide only. The Quaco bar is covered by the 
advancing and retreating tides twice a day ; the Massachusetts 
bars are seldom or never covered. To the rapid run of the tides 
in the bay the existence of the bar is due, as the energy of the 
breakers seems to spend itself against the beaches mainly at high 
and low tides, and points intermediate between these feel but 
little of the force of the waves as expressed on the two lines of 
shingle. The tides come up the harbor faster than a man can walk, 
pass over the bar without destroying it and as rapidly advance to 
the upper beach line, completely submerging the lower. Conversely 
the same is true of the retreating tide. In cross section the lower 
beach is veiy variable not only in its several parts but there are 
variations dependent upon the season. (3kl residents of Quaco 
infonned me that tliey had known it to be nearly destroyed during 
severe storms from the south-east. Landward, in hight above 
the gently-sloping surface of the beach, as a whole it is seldom 
over five feet and locally decreases in elevation so that it practi- 
calh' disappears. The seaward slope is much steeper and the bar 
appears much more pronounced viewed from this side. At the 
two ends the ridges of shingle come together outlining a rude 
moon-shaped area. Between these two lines it is ditlicult to find 
large pebl)les such as make the crest of the inner or outer beach 
lines. From this it seems probal>le that the outer zone of shingle 
was either brought there from the north or south and not trans- 
ported seaward by the undertow from the u[)per beach. 

In color, the sand forming the bottom of the harbor, which has 
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been derived from the Triassic sandstone, is the usual red that 
characterizes that formation, only perhaps it is a little more bril- 
liant than the color of the Connecticut Triassic. The broad^ 
gently-inclined beach taken as a whole and seen through the blue- 
^reen waters of the bay coupled with the steep cliffs that appear 
purple in the distance, and which in many places present mural 
faces three hundred feet 'high, is wonderfully beautiful. 

In genesis the phenomena shown along the upper or present 
main beach line depend on several geological processes. The 
geology of the area inmiediately about the harbor, although rel- 
atively simple, is extremely interesting. At the south end a 
rugged promontory, called Quaco Head, some eighty feet in bight, 
projects into the bay for a distance of nearly a mile. This on the 
aoath-east side is made up of Carboniferous rock (which carries the 
manganese ore-bodies of the province) dipping gently nearh' due 
south. The lowest member revealed is a much-altered melaphyre, 
probably extensive, on which lies a fine-grained, agglomeritic lime- 
stone carrying masses of melaphyre at its base, varying in diam- 
eter from mere pebbles up to boulders several feet across. 
Scattered through it and a calcareous shale next above, occur 
manganese ores as veins traversing the strata at random and con- 
cretionary masses occupying a definite zone. On the north side of 
the head are thin-bedded sandstones and shales of Triassic age 
clipping gently north-west and lying unconformably upon the Car- 
l>oniferoas — the line of contact between the two, being beauti- 
fully exposed in a cliff a little distance down the coast south of 
tjie head. Here the Triassic carries numerous pebbles derived 
^rom a small bed occurring in the Carboniferous, approximatel}" a 
^oot in thickness. 

The red sandstone, following the coast northward through the 
village of West Quaco, passes into a typical beach conglomerate 
lying in the same ix)sition as farther south, and forming cliffs 
gainst which the present waves break at high tide. Induration 
of the conglomerate is but slightl}* advanced as the pebbles are 
easily separated from one another with the hands. The mutual 
interpenetration of sand grains observed in much indurated 
quartzites, however is well illustrated here. All the pebbles show 
X)erfect impressions of these pebbles juxtaposed. The impressions. 
are best developed upon the flat surfaces, indicating that gravity wiia 
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mainly the operative force producing them. Macroeoopicallj tbe 
outlines of the pebbles do not indicate distortion or crushing ; only 
occasional cracks radiating from the indentations tell us how yield- 
ing has taken place. Neariy all of them have been derived from the 
Carboniferous limestone and tiiey therefore show a great unifonnity 
as to size and outline, being well water-worn and quite broad in 
proportion to their tiiickness, — the longer Axis ocnresponding to the 
bedding, although in the hand specimens the rock appears entirely 
homogeneous approximating a fine-grained marble. The pro a o nt 
upper beach is made up of these pebbles simply removed from the 
Triassic beach conglomerate with but little evidence of attrition 
and orginally derived from a Carboniferous limestone ; so that at 
present there is a Quaternary conglomerate being laid down, the 
pebbles of which were eroded during Triassic time. That the 
pebbles are not being extensively water-worn by the present wave 
action is shown by the fact that the indentations are only partially 
worn away. This probably is due to the readiness with which 
they are supplied from the relatively incoherent conglomerate, 
their abundance over-taxing the power of the waves to reduce 
them so that they can be carried out to sea by the undertow, and 
permitting them to be built rapidly into a conglomerate. 

Along the line of the present upper beach there are numerous 
sea-caves. One of these deserves especial mention as it has given 
rise to a remarkable mushroom-shaped pillar, locally known as the 
<< Devil's Pulpit." This pillar, which is some eighty feet in 
hight, stands at the north end of Quaco Head and has been 
carved out of melaph}Te by the wearing away of the Triassic sand- 
stone immediately to the west, lying unconformably on the mel- 
aphyre leaving a wall of homogeneous rock projecting to the north. 
The waves advancing from the east first formed a sea-cave at this 
point and finally perforated the mass leaving it attached to the 
main body only on the landward side and at the bottom. 

Extending westerly from the extremity of Quaco Head inland 
for a distance of about one mile and at an elevation of eighty feet 
above the present high tide level there occurs as fine an example 
of an elevated sea beach as occurs anywhere along our Atlantic 
coast above high water mark. It is a perfect post glacial beach, 
having a gentle ascent comparable to that of the main beach in 
the harbor. Its shore line is very pronounced and is carved in 
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rocks of varying character, mainly those that are exposed along 
the south-east side of the head, eruptions, limestones and calcare- 
ous red shale, the last two carrying manganese ores principally as 
nodules of psilomelane and wad. A line of more or less dis- 
tinctly marked searcaves and cliffs and their accompan^'ing taluses 
extends across the head forming the water line. Since the close 
of the glacial period the northward extension of the beach has 
been nearly carried away by the encroaching waves, and in Quaco 
harbor a fine section is exposed. Going seaward from the shore 
line a progressive diminution in the size of the detrital material 
and its gentle easterly dip are noticeable, the outermost portion 
being largely clay grading westerly into coarser layers; and, 
finally, at the shore line occurs normal coarse beach conglomerate 
the material of which although waterwom shows the transientness 
of the sea at this level by its much greater angularity compared 
with the material composing present beach deposits. All the strata 
exposed carry an appreciable percentage of nodules of manganese 
ore derived from the calcareous red shale and limestone ; the wad 
which these rocks contain being incoherent was transported far- 
ther seaward, and the general dark color of the clays is probably 
attributable to this cause. Nearly a square mile of beach remains 
in and west of the head. No permanent streams traverse it, and 
it remains to-day essentially in the same condition as when the 
sea retreated. The advent of the ocean apparently found no large 
glacial boulders to contend against ; along the coast line none are 
now seen and the smooth surface of the beach is unbroken except 
by an occasional outcrop of limestone or melaphyre. That the 
beach remains in so perfect a condition to-da}' points to a com- 
paratively rapid retreat of the sea ; while the occurrence of the sea- 
caves, imperfect though the}' may be, and the line of cliffs along 
the margin of the sea point as strongly to a degree of permanency' 
in the relation of the land to the sea for a considerable length of 
time that would hardly be expected if the current theory as to the 
cause of elevation and submergence of the land during glacial 
time be adhered to. 

Cnml>rldget Moss., Jan. 26m, ISffl. 
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HISTORY OF LAKE AGASSIZ. 

By Wakren Upham, Somorville, Mass. 
From Part E. of theaimual report of the Gool. and Nat. Hist. Sar., Canada, 1888-89. 

I. 

During the recession of the ice-sheets of both the earlier and 
later epochs of glaciation, drainage from the ice-border in many 
places flowed in channels from which the streams became turned 
b}^ the slopes of the land into more northern courses when this- 
was permitted by the farther retreat of the ice. Where the slope 
is southward, free drainage from the melting ice took place along 
the present valleys, and these were partially filled with modified 
drift, remnants of which form terraces and plains on each side of 
the present streams. But on areas that sloped more or less di> 
rectly toward the receding ice-border, the streams of that time 
eroded channels which were abandoned when lower outlets were 
uncovered. Because of the large supply of water from the glacial 
melting, some of these river-courses became conspicuous topo- 
graphic features, as noted by Dawson* McConnell,t and TyrrellJ 
in various parts of the region between lake Agassiz and the Rocky 
mountains. On a slope nearly parallel with the retiring ice-border^ 
the deserted river-courses were seldom the outlets of lakes of con- 
siderable size ; but where a large area was inclined toward the ice- 
sheet, it was covered by an expanse of fresh water, formed by the 
streams that flowed down from the melting ice surface and over- 
flowing across what is now a line of water-shed between great drain- 
age basins, until the continued recession of the ice allowed the 
lake to l)e discharged by the natural slope of the land. Lake 
Agassiz was the largest of these glacial lakes. Others existed in 
the l)a8ins of the James, Souris, and Saskatchewan rivei*s, of which 
the two last named outflowed eastward into lake Agassiz. The 
basins of the great Laurcntian lakes, which are being studied b}' 
3Ir. (J. K. (Gilbert of the United StiiU^s geological survey, were 
also filled at this time to higher levels than now, determined by 
the elevations of the outlets throutrh which thcv then flowed south- 



* H(»p<)rt on tlH' (Ji'olo^y and Ri'sourccs of ilic rogion in llio vicinity 
of tin' Forty-ninth Paniiloi, pp. 'JO.J-tjr,:. : (looloj^'icai Survey of Canada, 
Report (►f Progress for 1.S82-H3-84, p. ino C. 

f (loolo^ical Survey of Canada, Annual Report, vol. i, for 188.'). pi). 21 
and 74 C. 

X Do., Annual Report, vol. ii, for 1880, pp. 43, 45 E, and 145, 146 E. 
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ward to the Mississippi and finally eastward to the Mohawk and 
Hudson.* 

In tracing the history of lake Agassiz it will be needful to re- 
view the recession of the ice-sheet which was its northern baiTier, 
.ai9 Uie stages of 'that recession are shown by the successive termi- 
«:^al moraines of Iowa, Minnesota, South and North Dakota, and 
3(anitoba ; to observe the stages of the lake itself which are re- 
<<5orded in its successive beaches ; and to note the contemporaneous 
Jbiistory of the glacial lakes on the west, whose outflow by the 
^Sheyenne, Pembina, and Assiniboine brought large deltas into the 
restem edge of lake Agassiz and spread deposits of fine silt over 
extensive areas of its bottom. 
When the latest North American ice-sheet attained its greatest 
its. southern portion from lake Eric to North Dakota consisted 
vast lobes, one of which reached from central and western Min- 
:aiesota south to central Iowa. This Minnesota lobe in its maxi- 
TDum extent ended near Des Moines, and its margin was marked 
~by the Altamont moraine, the first and outermost in the scries of 
-eleven distinct marginal moraines of this epoch which are recog- 
nizable in Minnesota. When the second or Oarj' moraine was 
formed, it terminated on the south at Mineral Ridge in Boone 
county, Iowa. At the time of the third or Antelope moraine, it 
had farther retreated to Forest City and Pilot Mound in Hancock 
county, Iowa. The fourth or Kiester moraine was formed when 
the southern extremity of the ice-lobe had retreated across the 
south line of Minnesota and halted a few miles from it in Free- 
bom and Faribault counties. The fifth or Elysian moraine, cross- 
ing southern Le Sueur county, Minnesota, marks the next halting- 
place of the ice. At the time of formation of the fifth moraine, 
the south end of the ice-lobe had been melted back a hundred and 
eighty miles from its farthest extent, and its southwest side, which 
at first rested on the crest of the Coteau des Prairies, had retired 
thirty to fifty miles to the east side of Big Stone lake and the 



♦"Changes of level of tho Great Lakes," by (J. K. Gilbert, in The 
Forum, vol. v, pp. 417-428, June, 1888. Geol. Sur. of Canada, report of 
Progress to 1863, pp. 910-915. C. Whittlesey, *'0n the Fresh-water Gla- 
cial Drift of the Northwestern States,'* 1804, pp. 17-22, in Smithsonian 
Contribations, vol. xv. J. S. Newberry in Report of tho Geological Sur- 
vey of Ohio, vol. ii, 1874, pp. 50-65, with three maps. *'The Lake Ago 
In Ohio," by E. W. Claypole, pp. 42, with four maps, Trans, of the Geol. 
8oc. of Edinburgh, 1887. 
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east part of Yellow Medicine county, Minn. During its next 
stage of retreat this ice-lobe was melted away from the whole of 
Le Sueur county, and its southeast extremity was withdrawn to 
Waconia in Carver county, where it again halted, forming its sixth 
or Waconia moraine. The seventh or Dovre moraine marks a 
pause in its recession when its southeast end rested on Kandiyohi 
county. Probably nearly all of the southern half of Minnesota 
was at this time divested of its ice-mantle, while nearly all of the 
northern half was still ice-covered. By its next recessions the 
glacial border was withdrawn to the eighth or Fergus Falls mo- 
raine, and the ninth or Leaf Hills moraine. These are merged 
together in the prominent accumulations of the Leaf Hills, which 
lie in southern Otter Tail county, Minnesota, reaching in a semi- 
circle from Fergus Falls to the southeast, east, and northeast, a 
distance of about fifty miles, and marking the southern limits of 
this ice-lobe when it terminated half-way between the south and 
north borders of Minnesota.* The south part of lake Agassiz 
probably began to be uncovered by the retreating ice-sheet between 
its stages marked by the Waconia and Dovre moraines ; and this 
lake reached northward from lake Traverse 100 to 125 miles along 
the Red River valley when the Fergus Falls and Leaf Hills mo- 
raines were accumulated. 

On the west side of lake Agassiz the Dakota lobe of the ice- 
sheet, from its junction with the Minnesota lobe near the head of 
the Coteau des Prairies, twenty-five miles west of lake Traverse 
and Brown's valley, at first reached about 200 miles south along 
the valley of the James or Dakota river to Yankton and the Mis- 
souri ; but it was gradually diminished in its extent until, at the 
times of formation of the Kiester, Elysian, Waconia, and Dovre 
moraines, it no longer retained its lobate outline. While these 
moraines were being formed in Minnesota, the southwestern lx)und- 
ary of the ice-sheet in South and North Dakota passed from the 
vicinity of Big Stone lake and lake Traverse northwester!}' along 
moraine belts that have l)een traced tln-oiigh Sargent, Ransom, 
Barnes, and (iriggs counties, North Dakota, and by the sources of 
the James and Sheyenne rivers. l)uring the later stages repre- 
sented by the Fergus Falls and Leaf Hills moraines, the Dakota 



* For dot;ill(;d d<'scrii)ti()ns of llioso moraines, and of tlio recession of 
the ice sheet in tliis state, se<' Geology of Minnesota, vols, i and ii. 
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ce-front appears to have become again lobate, extending from the 
v^est shore of lake Agassiz southward and then westward and 
aorthward, between the lake area and the Sheyenne river, to the 
prominent and typical moraines that are found south of Stump 
Euid Devil's lakes, on the Big Butte, about Broken Bone lake 
Emd northward, and on Turtle mountain. In their remarkable de- 
velopment these moraines are similar to the massive Leaf Hills, 
with which they seem to have been contemporaneous. 

The course of the ice front where it formed the northern barrier 
of lake Agassiz, at the time of its accumulation of these great 
moraines of the Leaf Hills and the south side of Devil's lake, is 
marked by morainic deposits both east and west of the lake near 
the latitude of 47° 10', which passes twenty miles north of Fargo, 
by an unusual abundance of boulders near this latitude and far- 
ther north on portions of the till forming each side of the lacus- 
trine area ; and by a tract of till which stretches across the Red 
River valley at Caledonia, constituting the bed and banks of the 
river along the Gkx)8e rapids. In the lake this morainic till was 
spread with a generally even surface, but it has many small in- 
equalities, the higher portions being three to five feet or rarely ten 
feet above adjoining hollows. Boulders and gravel are plentiful 
on its surface, this being the only interruption of the lacustrine 
and alluvial clayey silt which elsewhere continuously occupies the 
central part of this valley plain from near Breckenridge to Win- 
nipeg. 

Toward the east the ice-sheet at this time had receded from the 
southwest part of lake Superior, which was held about 500 feet 
higher than now and overflowed to the Saint Croix and Mississippi 
rivers by the way of the Bois Brul6 river and Upper Saint Croix 
lake. It seems nearly certain also that the ice-border continued 
across Green bay and the north part of lake Michigan ; and fur- 
ther east, I think that it probably crossed southwestern Ontario 
and the central or northern portions of New York, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Maine. The Laurentian lakes were dammed by 
the retreating glacial barrier and overflowed at the lowest points 
on their southern water-shed. 

During the formation of the tenth or Itasca moraine, crossing 
the lake region at the head of the Mississippi, the ice-sheet bound- 
ing lake Agassiz probably- extended thence northward, passing 
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not far west of Red lake and the Lake of the Woods, to the vi- 
cinity of Winnipeg, the Bird's Hill group of osars being perhaps 
deposited at the angle where this boundary of the ice-sheet turned 
back southwestward. In that course it seems to have reached 
across the lake area to the boulder-strewn escarpment of the Pem- 
bina mountain east of Thornhill, and beyond to have passed south 
along the west shore of lake Agassiz into North Dakota, to Pilot 
Knob in sec. 5, T. 154, K 56, thence westward to the north side 
of Devil's lake, and thence north northwestward by the east part 
of Turtle mountain and along the moraine of the west part of the 
Tiger hills and of the Brandon and Arrow hills. 

The eleventh or Mesabi moraine, well developed in northeastern 
Minnesota, is probably represented by morainic accumulations 
north of Pokegama Falls of the Mississippi, about Bowstring lake, 
the head of the Big Fork of Rainy river, east of the Narrows be- 
tween the south and north parts of Red lake, and on the east part 
of the Tiger hills. Lake Agassiz had contemporaneously a length 
of more than 300 miles, from lake Traverse to near the south end 
or Jake Winnipeg. Later moraines, formed at times of halt or 
re-advance, interrupting the recession of the ice-sheet between 
northern Minnesota and Hudson bay, have not been determined ; 
but I believe that they exist and await discovery when the glacial 
drift of that wooded and ver}' scantily inhabited »egion shall be 
fully explored. 

The highest of the Herman beaches of lake Agassiz extends 
in Minnesota, as traced in that survej', to the north side of Maple 
lake, twenty miles east- southeast of Crookston, and probably it 
continues thence into the forest region on the east, where it is im- 
practicable to follow its course, to the vicinity of Red lake ; and 
on the west side of lake Agassiz it reaches through North Dakota 
and at least fourteen miles into Manitoba, terminating on the 
northern part of the Pembina escarpment somewhere between 
Thornhill and its northern end, that is, between fourteen and forty 
miles north of the international l)oundary. Before the formation 
of this beach was completed, the ice-sheet had retired from the 
lake area as far north as the beach extends. During pauses of 
this glacial recession the Dovre, Fergus Falls, Leaf Hills, and 
Itasca moraines were fonned, showing a northward retreat of the 
ice-border across a distance of about 150 miles in central Minne- 
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8ota and 150 to 200 miles in North Dakota and southern ]Mani- 
toba, with a maximum of probably not less than 300 miles in the 
Red River valley, where lake Agassiz would doubtless cause a 
more rapid melting of the ice-margin. Through this time the 
river Warren eroded a channel about fifty feet deep, approxi- 
mately from 1,100 to 1,050 feet above the sea, or perhaps it 
eroded only the lower half of that depth, in the moderately undu- 
lating sheet of till which reache^l across the present valle}- of 
lakes Traverse and Big Stone. Tlie shortness of the time prol>- 
ably occupied in the formation of the beaches of lake Agassiz 
may well astonish us in what it implies concerning the rapidity of 
the recession of the ice- sheet, and the brevity, geologically speak- 
ing, of the stages of pause or re-advance when its moraines were 
accumulated. 

The retreat of the ice seems to have uncovered the southwest 
border of lake Agassiz earlier than its shores farther north and 
on its east side, as is shown by tlie Milnor beach, a less distinct 
shore deposit than the Herman beach and 20 to 25 feet above it, 
which was observed near Milnor, North Dakota, and along a dis- 
tance of about ten miles thence northwest to the Shovc»nnc, but 
was not recognized farther north nor in Minnesotii. The fonna- 
tion of the Sheyenne delta had liegun at this time of the Milnor 
beach, and continued through the time of the Herman beach, with 
which latter the Buffalo, Sand Hill, Pembina, and Asslniboine 
deltas were also contemporaneous. The departure of the ice from 
the Red River valle}' seems to have been too rapid to permit the 
accumulation of definite shore deposits on the borders of lake 
Agassiz, excepting the scanty Milnor beacli derived from the 
Sheyenne delta, until its outlet was cut down to the level of the 
Herman beach, which probabl}- represents a time of much slower 
erosion of the outlet, due to diminished glacial melting and smaller 
volume of the outflowing stream. 

Compared with the level of the present time, the highest Tier- 
man beach has a gradual ascent from south to north which aver- 
ages nearly a foot per mile, amounting to about 175 feet in the 
224 miles from the mouth of the lake at its southern end to the 
international boundar}'. The mouth of the lake was then about 
1,055 feet, and its surface on the international boundary about 
1,230 feet, above the present sea level. Jt is further found that, 

16 
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in the northern part of the explored area of lake Agassiz this 
upper or Herman beach, which is single along the southern part of 
the lake, becomes divided into numerous parallel beaches that were 
formed at intervals of pause in a progressive elevation of that 
area. A portion of these relative changes of level, however, was 
due to a subsidence of the lake itself toward the north, on account 
of the diminution of its attraction b}' gravitation toward the ice- 
sheet, proportionate with the decrease of the ice In its final melt- 
ing. As many as six other Herman stages below the highest are 
recognizable by beach deposits, which indicate a rise of the land 
combined with a sinking of the lake to the amount successively of 
about 8, 10, 7, 15, 10, and 5 feet, or in total of 55 feet, on the line 
between North Dakota and Manitoba, while yet the relative eleva- 
tions of the lake and the adjoining land along its southern part for 
some seventy-five miles northward from lake Traverse remained 
with only slight changes, not sufficient for the formation of any 
secondary ])each ridge. 

In a later part of this report the discussion of the causes of 
these changes in the hight of the land and of the lake is accom- 
panied by a table of the present elevations of the successive 
beaches formed by tlie lake on its west side through its entire ex- 
istence, until it was drained to the levels of lakes Manitoba and 
Winnipeg. The two highest beaches (a and cui) in the Herman 
series of this table were not found north of the Pembina Mountain 
csciirpnicnt ; but the next two {L and hh) are well developed at 
Brandon and near Neepawa, reaching thus to the northern limit of 
my exploration at the south end of Riding mountain. During the 
interval ln'tween these Herman beaches a and />, the combined rise 
of the land and fall of the lake were only eighteen or twent}' feet 
on the international boundary ; but in this time the southern end 
of the ice-lobe west of the lake had ])een withdrawn from the east 
part of the Ti<j:or hills to liiding mountain, and the Assiniboine 
delt;i was bein^ rapidly deposited. The northward extent of lake 
Agassiz in its sul)se(iii('nt Herman stai^es is not definitely deter- 
mined, Imt evidently some of the upper beaches observed b}' Mr. 
Tynvll on the foot slopes east of the escarpments of Hiding and 
Duck mountiiins belong to this series, the highest, according to in- 
formation supplied by him, being in lat. 51° 52' or two hundred 
miles north of the international boundary, at an elevation of about 
1,400 feet above the sea. 
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IT is our painful duty to announce the death of our 
beloved brother and colleague, Alexander Winchell, 
of Ann Arbor, Mich. , which took place at his resi- 
dence at nine o'clock on the morning of February 19, 
1891. His fatal malady, which had been insidiously ad- 
vancing on him for several years, was not known nor rec- 
ognized in its true character until a short time before his 
dTemise. Although diagnosed as << aortic stenosis," its 
effect, which on post-mortem examination was found to 
have pervaded nearly his whole body, impairing the nec- 
essary circulation of the blood to the great secretory 
organs, was so general and pronounced, that it became a 
matter of astonishment that he had survived and labored 
so long. 

He was a man of strong natural phj'sique, of indomit- 
able will, unremitting industry with an insatiable love 
for work in his profession, of broad philanthropy, of pen- 
etrating reason, of fearless pursuit of the truth, at home 
in any realm of nature's handiwork which he considered 
permeated with the essence and will of its Creator; a geol- 
ogist who embraced geolog}' in all its ramifications, am- 
bitious to serve the world by contributing to its fund of 
advanced knowledge, an enthusiastic teacher, systematic 
and orderly to the smallest dettiil, in sentiment sensitive 
and delicate as a woman, in principle rigid and uncom- 
promising as law itself ; a tender-hearted son, father, 
husband and brother, generous to a fault ; a self-made 
man who, bom a poor boy, did not content himself with 
the condition of his birth, a product of American insti- 
tutions and opportunities working on one of America's 
own scions. He was bom Pecember 31, 1824. His 
aged mother survives him. 
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REVIEW OF RECENT GEOLOGICAL. 

LITERATURE. 



CyclosphcBroma trllohatum, — A new fossil Isopod from England. Dr. 
Henry Woodward in the Geological Magazine ( December, 1890 ) gives a 
most interesting and valuable description of a new isopod from the Great 
Oolite of Great Houghton House, Northampton. The specimen was 
found in the white crystalline limestone and is in a fair state of preser- 
vation. 

Cyclosph^eboma, H. Wood. gen. nov. 

General outline nearly circular, almost as broad as it is long. Cephaloo 
rounded and tumid in outline ; eyes moderately large, cornea vitreous ; 
thoracic segments seven in number, broader than head-shield or telson, 
first segment coalesced with cephalon ; segments of abdomen coalesced 
together, but telson apparently distinct. Appendages ? ( imperfectly 
preserved.) 

C. trilobatum Is the species here described and figured. The breadth 
of this species is 33 mm. and the greatest length 41 mm. Dr. Woodward 
remarks this as one of the most curious examples of isopods ever seen. 

ZitteVs Handbuch der PaUBontologie. The fourth part of vol. iii of 
palaeozoology has just been received and completes vol. iii. This part 
contains the Reptilia from the seventh order (Crocodilla) and the Aves, 
thus bringing the volume up to the final Vertebrata, the Mammalia. 
The usual completeness of doscriptiou prevails as has characterized the 
whole of this magnificent work. We have reason to hope that the final 
part will contain a most comprehensive index to the several volumes 
both botanical and zoological thus making the whole work one of in- 
estimable value, or the index might be issued as a separate part and 
form a volume in itself. 

Building SUme In New York. In the Bulletin of the N. Y. State 
Museum (vol. xii, No. 10) Mr. John C. Smock (economic geologist to 
the State Museum ) describes the geological position and the geographi- 
cal distribution of the various building stones arranged with reference 
to their geological characters being first divided into crystalline and 
fragmental rocks. Then descriptions are given of the principal quarry 
districts, which are followed by " The; use of stones in the cities" which 
chapter exhibits the great amount and variety of stones used for building 
in any one city ; the work then concludes with chapters on '* Physical 
and Chemical Tests'' and "On the Durability of Building Stones and the 
Causes of Decay." The report is accompanied by a well executed map 
of the state showing the various quarry districts and the whole forming 
a most valuable addition to the liti^rature of economic geology. 

Sanguinis, a new mineral. In the Mineralogical Magazine (vol. ix, 
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I^o. 42, 183 )H. A. MIers describos this apparently new mineral which 
was observed on specimens of argentite from Chanarcillo. To the naked 
eye this mineral appeared to be gOthitc, the microscope, however, re- 
vealing its true character, which must be referred to another mineral. 
No quantitative examination was made on account of the small quantity 
of material ; a qualitative analysis, however, showed the presence of 
silver, arsenic and sulphur. The physical characters as a whole, prevent 
the mineral from being referred to proustite or xanthoconite, the mineral 
being nearer like the former in its physical characters. The specific 
gravity and hardness have not been determined. * 

Hepori of exploration of the gUidal lake Agaasiz in Manitoba, by 
Wabben Upuam. (PartE Annual Report, vol. iv, 1888-9, Qeol. and 
Nat. Hist. Sur. of Canada.) pp. 156, Montreal, 1890. 

In this report Mr. Upham has given a more detailed and comprehen- 
sive account of lake Agassiz than In any earlier report. The first 
Accounts are found in the reports of the Minnesota survey. A bulletin 
of the United States geological survey adds much to the available 
literature of this lake, and occasional references to it elsewhere have 
made lake Agassiz a familiar term to the student of pleistocene geology. 

This report comprises that portion of lake Agassiz in Manitoba which is 
in the prairie region, but the lake included a large area further east and 
Indefinitely northward which has not yet been examined and which, 
from the nature of the country, it is difficult or nearly impossible to 
survey at the present time. Much of this unsurveyed region is wooded 
and rocky, and it is nearly without human habitation. To trace the 
beach lines would be difficult and expensive. 

Considering the great amount of information, however, which Mr. 
Upham has now given concerning the nature and the probable cause of 
this lake it is not so regrettable that the eastern part cannot be re- 
ported on. 

Mr. Upham has availed himself of every avenue of approach to a 
solution of the problems involved. Adding to a minute study of the 
drift-sheet Itself both in Dakota and in Manitoba, a mass of definite 
data from railroad levels, he proceeds to the study of common wells and 
the molluscan fauna which some of them have brought to light. He 
gives a *' history of lake Agassiz," a description of the topography of the 
basin, its beaches, deltas and its occasional osars, and attributes the 
existence of the lake, with its north and eastward ascending beach lines, 
to a depression of the crust of the earth in that direction united with 
the cotemporary prevalence of a great ice-sheet which, moving from 
the northeastward formed a barrier af^ainst the water that gathered at 
its southern margin and compelled it to seek the lowest southward way 
of escape. 

The names of the upper beaches arc derived from points in Minnesota 
where they were first observed ; but it is found that each of these 
beaches becomes divided into two or three, further north, having slightly 
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different altitude above the sea. There are five of the upper beaches, 
viz : The Herman beach which becomes separable into seven stages, the 
Norcro88 beach which has two stages, the Tintah beach, with two stages, 
the Campbell beach, with three, and the McCavleyviUe beach, with three 
stages. These upper beaches were all formed while the lake out-flowed 
southward at lake Traverse, by way of the valley of the Minnesota river 
to the Mississippi valley. They are traced through Minnesota, 
Dakota and Manitoba. There are lower beaches, formed by lake 
Agassiz at a lower stage, and while the water found escape northward — 
though by what channel or channels it is not certainly known. These 
lower beaches exhibit a similar ascent toward the north indicating some 
progressive change in the earth's crust which continued during the 
whole existence of the lake. 

The waters of lake Agassiz rose above the present level of lake 
Winnipeg about 600 feet during the upper Herman stage, 500 feet during 
the upper Norcross stage, 440 feet at the upper Tintah stage, 370 feet at 
the upper Campbell stage, and 325 feet at the upper McCauleyville 
stage. During the lower stages of the lake, while the discharge was^ 
northeastward, the depth of lake Agassiz above lake Winnipeg decreased 
to 285 feet at the upper Blanchard stage, 240 feet at the Hillsboro beach, 
210 during the formation of the Emerado beach, and finally 65 feet at 
the time of formation of the lowest or Niverville beach. The lake ex^ 
tended northward during its greatest development, to the divide lying 
on the south side of the English or Churchill river, that is to lat. N. 55^ 
with along westward arm which ascended the Saskatchawan valley. On 
the international boundary it extended to the east end of Rainy lake and 
thence turned abruptly northward, its northeastern limits being wholly 
unknown, but probably coterminus with the ice-sheet that caused, 
nurtured and perpetuated it. 

Tl\€ OcoUjfjfral and Xaturdl Illstory Sum-fcy o/ Mbuicsotu, El{jhtc^nth 
annual repoi% fur 1889. N. H, Wixchell, state geologist. 234 pages ; 
11 figures in the text. (Minneapolis, Minn., 1890.) About 60 pages of 
tliis report present notes of field observations during 1888 and 1889 by 
the state geologist, in the iron-producing district of northern Minnesota, 
in the vicinity of I*okegama falls, in tlie valley of the Minnesota river, 
and in the area of the original Iluronian roeks north of lake Huron and 
Georgian bay. The author concludes tliat theHuronian system, as that 
term is now defined and used in tiie Canadian geological reports, com- 
prises three separate formations, namely, in descending order, (1) tlie 
true Huronian, as first described and mapped by Murray; (2; the 
Keewatin, discriminated and described by A. C. Lawson in the region of 
the Lake of the Woods, to which are referred the rich iron ores of 
Tower, Minn.; and (3) the Vermilion series of crystalline schists. 
These formations are stated to be distinctly separated by lithologie 
differences and by unconformities that have been noted from Vermont 
to Minnesota, so that they should no longer be classed together without 
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distinction, at least not under the name Huron ian, which in the area of 
its original description embraced only one part of the series. 

Prof. N. H. Winchell makes a timely recommendation, on which It 
maybe hoped that the state legislature will take prompt and cfUctent 
action, for the setting apart of some considerable tract of the unoccupied 
lands in northern Minnesota as a state park. The region about lake 
Itasca, which is suggested, possesses not only rare natural beauty and 
dlTersity with Its high moralnic hills, majestic pine woods, and spark- 
ling streams and lakes, but also much historic interest from the succes- 
sive expeditions to reach and explore the sources of the Mississippi. 

The later part of this report Is by Prof. Alexander Winchell, reviewing 
"American opinion on the older rocks/' that is, below the Silurian 
system, with quotations from the principal geologists of this country 
who have given especial attention to these rocks, as Ebenezer Emmons, 
Douglass Uoughton, E. and C. H. Hitchcock, Henry D. Rogers, Hall, 
Logan, Whitney, Hunt, Irving, Lawson, and many others. This sum- 
mary is given as the introduction to a full discussion of the Taconlc and 
Archaean systems in the Northwest, which Dr. Winchell hopes soon to 
publish, based upon his own observations and studies. 

The Cluirleston Earthiixiake of August 31, 1886. By Capt. Clarence 
Edwakd Dutton, U. S. Ordnance Corps, pp. 203-528 ; plates vii-xxxi ; 
figures 1-41. (Accompanying the ninth annual report of the director of 
the U. S. Geological Survey.) The first chapter of this very thorouch 
and elaborate memoir gives accounts of the earthquake as written by 
persons who experienced It in Charleston. Not a building in the city 
escaped Injury, but only few were completely (lemolished and levelled to 
the ground. Many illustrations from photographs show the damage 
done to buildings of different kinds in Charleston, Sunnnerville. and 
other places, including the ancient churches of St. Michael and St. 
Philip, Hibernian Hall, the Roper and City Hospitals, and brick and 
wooden dwellings. 

Two epicentral tracts are recognized, the principal one about sixteen 
miles northwest of Charleston and six miles southeast of Sunimerville, 
around which the isoseismal curves are nearly circular, and a subordi- 
nate one about thirteen miles west of Charleston, surrounded by elliptic 
isoselsmals with their major axes trending toward the northern or Wood- 
stock epicentrum. The violent upward sliocks near these places had 
the effect to drive into the ground the bases of piers on which houses 
are built. Other remarkable effects were the formation of fissun^s and 
craterlets, the latter being large holes in the sandy and clayey ground 
of the district, from which water poured up, sometimes in jets to the 
hight of several feet. Railroad tracks were displaced and bent, and at 
a bridge It was seen that the opposite banks of the Asliley river were 
thrown slightly nearer together. 

Captain Button computes th(^ depth of the principal or WcKKlstock 
focus of the earthquake energy to be about twelve miles, with a probable 
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error of less thau two miles ; and the depth of the more southern focus, 
though less definitely known, Is believed to have been about eight miles. 
Both the course of the isoseismal curves and the absence of any apparent 
changes in the slopes and currents of the streams in the district seem to 
show that there was no extended faulting movement, shearing the rocky 
strata along an extent of many miles. 

The tremors from the most violent shock, which occurred at 9 h. 51 
ro. 6 s., very closely, in the evening of August 31st, were propagated at 
a speed of about three and a quarter miles per second, or nearly 200 
miles per minute, to so distant points as Boston, Milwaukee, La Crosse, 
Keokuk, eastern Arkansas, and New Orleans. They were also felt in 
Cuba and in Bermuda, the distance to the latter island being almost 
exactly 1,000 miles. The area within which the motion was suflScient 
to be noticed, including its oceanic portion, was approximately 2,500,000 
square miles. With instrumental observation, such as is obtained in 
Japan by self-recording seismographs, the disturbance would doubtless 
have been detected over a much larger area. Because of the general 
use of the standard time system, and the harmony of the observations 
giving the time of thfs earthquake in different parts of the country, the 
author regards his results for the speed of transmission of the shock as 
far more accurate than all previous determinations for other earth- 
quakes. And it is noteworthy that this velocity agrees with that which 
theory indicates for elastic waves in an indefinitely extended solid mass 
of siliceous material, as captain Dutton thinks the earth to be to the 
depth of at least a hundred miles from its surface. 

A vast amount of detailed information was gathered, mainly through 
assistance by Mr. Earle Sloan of Charleston and by Messrs. W J McGee 
and Everett Haydon of the V . 8. Geological Survey ; but, with most care- 
ful study, the (luestion how the <*arih(niake was caused completely battled 
the long continued and painstaking efforts of the author to obtain any 
answ(T. It S(M»ms therefore wollnigh certain that the premises on which 
his investigations proceeded were somewhere unsound. May not the 
solid mass of tiie crust of the earth, while having a physical constitution 
competent for the transmission of the eartlniuake shock as observed, be 
yet much thinner than captain Dutton supposes ? If the earth's crust 
rests, at a depth varying perhaps from twenty to thirty or forty miles 
beneath its surface, on a hoavi(»r viscous or li<iuid interior of molten rock, 
or of rock und<T combined conditions of intense heat and pressure which 
r<'nder it fr<'ely plastic, may not strains n^sulting from slow cooling and 
shrinking of the interior, and from the transportation of material on the 
surface l)y streanis, produce* faults in the solid crust at such depths and 
of so liniiied length as to be manifested by epicentral tracts like those of 
the Charleston earth<|uake? This view seems to accord well with the 
phenomena and distribution of volcanoes, with the great movements of 
folding and faulting by which mountain ranges have been formed, and 
with the epirogenic uplifts and depressions which have affected broad 
areas, as the whole or large parts of continents. 
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The Oeology of Cape Ann, Maasachusetts. By Natiianikl Soutiigate 
SShalbb. pp. 529-611 ; plates xxxii-lxxvii ; figures 42-51. ( Accompany- 
iDg the ninth annual report, U. S. Geol. Survey.) The glacial and 
structural geology of a tract about ten miles long, extending into the 
ocean on the northeast coast of Massachusetts and including Gloucester 
and Rockport, Is here well described, with abundant illustrations sup- 
plied from photographs. Only a single drumlin, Pigeon hill, is found 
on Cape Ann, but this Is a large, smoothly rounded, typical example of 
its class of till accumulations. Boulders are spread in profusion, on a 
moralnic belt about two miles wide, which trends from northeast to 
southwest at right angles with the average direction of the glacial stria- 
tion. They are mostly like the granite aud other bed-rocks of the cape, 
which are exposed in multitudes of outcrops. There are also narrow 
bands of excessively rocky moraine, with boulders of all sizes up to ten 
and twenty feet in diameter piled promiscuously together. The systems 
of joint planes In the granite and diorite bed-rocks have been carefully 
studied, and a great number of dikes of diabase and quartz porphyry are 
tabulated and mapped, mostly along the ocean shore and in the exten- 
sive quarries near Rockport. 

FormaUon of Travertine and SUieeo^is Sinter by Uic Vegetation of Hot 
Sjirings. By Walter Harvey Weed. pp. 013-676 ; plates Ixxvlii- 
Ixxxvii; figures 52-56. (Accompanying the ninth annual report, U. S. 
Oeol. Survey.) Some of the results of the Investigations published in 
this memoir have been recently given by the author in the Geologist 
(Jan. 1801, pp. 48-55). His field of special study has been the Yellow- 
stone National Park, whose hot springs and geysers are forming, through 
the agency of algas, extensive deposits of sllicious sinter, but at only one 
locality are they known to be depositing travertine, or calcareous tufa, 
of any considerable extent. This place is the Mammoth Hot Springs, 
where the heated waters rising through Mesozoic limestone reach the 
surface heavily charged with carbonate of lime. The wbite travcirtine 
here mostly deposited upon white filamentary algie, has a maximum 
thickness of probably 250 feet, resembling an immense snow-bank, and 
contrasting remarkably with the pine-clad sides of the narrow valley in 
which it is enclosed, so that it has been compared by Archibald Geikie 
to the terminal front of a glacier. The formation of siliceous sinter by 
plant life is taking place in many parts of the Park, among which the 
Upper Geyser Basin of the Firehole river is selected for particular 
<]escription. Forty-eight geysers, including the Giant, B(?e Hive, and 
Old Faithful, are known in this area of about two sqiiare miles. The 
maximum depth of the sinter or geyserite around several of the older 
•vents is about 30 feet. Wherever the hot waters fiow, multitudinous 
tints of red and yellow, green and brown, are produced by th<^ growth of 
iilgse, which thrive best at the temperature of about 140° F., but are 
able to endure 18.5°. 

The structure of a portion of the Si4^rra Ncmda of CallfnrnUi. By 
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Geo. F. Bbckek. Bulletin of the Geological Society of America, vol. ft, 
pp. 49-74, with thirteen figures in the text ; Jan. 10, 1891. This society 
within the first month after its recent meeting in Washington has 
published two of the communications received at that meeting, and it is 
expected that the others will follow in rapid succession. Mr. Becker in 
this important paper announces his discovery that the uplifting of the 
Sierra Nevada has been effected by many thousands of faults, varying 
in amount from a small fraction of an inch to three inches or rarely two 
or three feet, often well marked by slickensides and by measurable dis- 
placement on nearly vertical joint pianos or fissures. Granite and 
diorite, overlain In part by andesite and basalt, form the area studied, 
which has a length of about 80 miles and width of 30 miles, immediately 
west of the eastern scarp of the range. The fissure systems and the 
faulting are referred to the period of andesitic eruptions, which the 
author here regards as Pliocene. But as he shows that the glaclation 
of the Sierra Nevada was very recent, and in another paper maintains 
the authenticity of the many reported occurrences of stone mortars and 
other implements and of human bones In the deep placer gravels, lava- 
capped, on the western slopes of this great mountain range, which 
belong to the date of beginning of this period of disturbance, faulting, 
and uplift, it seems more consistent to regard all these events as com- 
prised within the Qiiaternary era, the uplift of the Sierra being proba- 
bly contemporaneous with the first Glacial epoch. In all the faults 
observed it Is found that northerly walls have moved upward and west- 
ward relatively to southerly walls, and that easterly walls have moved 
upward and southward relatively to westerly walls. The theory that 
the earth is a solid, highly viscous mass appears to the author to be in 
all respects compatible witli his observations, fully explaining the fissure 
systems, the faults, and the enormous resistance to tilting which the 
range lias displayed. 

jf7ic Phosphdtc Deposits of the M/ind of Navassn. By Ei)Wari> 
D'Invillikks. IJullotin, G. S. A., vol. ii, pp. 75-84; Jan. 27, 1891. This 
island, lying botwcMiu Ilayti and Jamaica, is 2 34 miles long and 1}^ miles 
wido, rising to a hi^:ht of 25.5 feet. It is of recent geologic age. and is 
formed of coralline liinestoiio that has undergone elevation. Phosphate 
earths and rock, which aro evidently leached guano deposits, fill 
irregular cavities and fissun^s in the surface of the limestone to the depth 
of about twenty feet. The gray phosphate, found on the lower fiat or 
terrace, 10 to 70 feet above the sea, contains 05 to 70 per cent, of lime 
l)hosphaie: and the red variety, found on the fiat top of the island, 
contains 50 to 05 per cent. The yield of the f^ray phosphate is 1,500 to 
2,000 tons per acre, and the area originally occupied by it was about 244 
acres, more than half of which has been exhausted during the past 
thirty years of mining ; but only about a seventh part of the upper 300 
acres of red phosphate has been worked, leaving probably 300,000 tons 
of this varietv. 
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Geoto(7ioal Survey of lUinoiSt A. H. Worthen, director ; Vol, xjiiL 
Oeology and Pctkeontology ; edited by Josua Lindahl, Ph. D. Oeology 
hy A. H. WoRTHSN ; Palaeontology by A. H. Worthen, Charles Wachs- 
MUTH, Fraxk Spbinger, E. O. Ulrich and Oliver Everett ; with an 
appendix. One volame of text of pp. 1-9, 1-728 and 1-151, and a 
volume of lxxviu plates prepared by E. O. Ulrich, Charles Schuchert, 
and Charles K. Worthen. Royal 8vo. Springfield ; published by authority 
of the State of Illinois, July, 1890. 

This volume, which has been in course of publication for a long time» 
completes and commemorates the scientific work and the life of its chief 
author, the late state geologist of Illinois. Dr. Lindahl who was ap- 
pointed successor to Prof. A. H. Worthen in June, 1888, faithfully and 
efficiently devoted his efforts to the completion in a thorough and credit- 
able style, of the great enterpriso that had been left unfinished by his 
predecessor, and he has manifested his appreciation of the work and his 
skill and capacity in editing it. 

In the preface Dr. Lindahl takes occasion to recommend the continua- 
tion of the geological survey of Illinois, noting particularly the need of 
preserving the records of deep wells and mining shafts, of a hypsometric 
survey similar to those of New Jersey, New York and Massachusetts, 
the determination and delineation of the coal-beds, the water-bearing 
strata, the characters of the clays and other parts of the drift, the lead 
deposits which adjoin the state of Wisconsin, physical and chemical 
tests of the rocks, clays and coals, and finally a work giving the sys- 
tematic paleontology of the state. The facts that should bo brought to 
light by these investigations he would have em bodied annually in a 
report to the Legislature, thus producing a series of volumes similar to 
that which is maintained by Minnesota and by New Jersey, and now 
lately begun by Ohio. There is no doubt that it is the better policy for 
state surveys to be originated and maintained on that ])lan, with a 
calculation that it takes time, and much of it, to gather and compare 
the data that enter into a final geological report. Some of the early 
state surveys, considered "completed " when they w(?r(^ closed, would be 
counted as mere reconnoissances in comparison with the requirements of 
more recent geological work. Had they been continued for several 
years longer, at but slight annual expense, they might have been more 
useful, and probably some of the doubts and discussions which have 
sprung from those "final reports," would never have appeared. In 
paleontology Illinois and New York have led all th(i States of the Tnlon, 
bat in economic geology they are as markedly behind. Therefore it is 
to be hoped that the people of Illinois will supplement the t<H'linical 
geology which has been so ably conducted by Worthen. by as searching 
an inquiry into the economic geology of the state. In that way only can 
they reap in full the reasonable n^sults that may be expected from the 
work of Worthen. Such economic research should be ex<'cuted deliber- 
ately and thoroughly, and for that, it needs much time and a stated small 
annual appropriation. The survey then would become a bureau whcr^ 
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would be stored all the available information touching every economic 
interest that can be thought to belong to the geology of the state. 

Of the scientific character and merits of the body of the work we can- 
not here speak with such assurance and thoroughness as we would like. 
The authors are mostly well-known geologists, and it is only necessary 
to mention their names to gain the attention of all who are interested in 
such scientific work. Mr. Ulrich bears the largest burden of this author- 
ship. Besides adding a large number of new forms to the Spongise, he 
has given a sketch of their structural peculiarities, geological distribu- 
tion and their classification. In joint authorship with Dr. O. Everett a 
very rich sponge-bearing stratum of the Trenton formation is worked 
out. The specimens were collected by Dr. Everett three miles north- 
west from Dixon, 111., and are divided among three orders and ten genera. 
They are found in a shaly layer or a **mud stratum," between heavy 
layers of limestone, about twenty-five feet above the top of the St. Peter 
sandstone. 

The bryozoa, however, which occupy more than one-half of the body 
of the book, are treated in great detail and fullness. This part of the 
volume cannot fail to be considered by paleontologists, for many years 
to come, one of the chief authorities on bryozoa. Mr. Ulrich has been 
criticised, but generally by those who but partly understood his views 
and classification and, of course, always by those who had not seen this 
presentation of them. For this reason the delay in this volume has been 
unfortunate for Mr. Ulrich. Here will be found Mr. Ulrich's classifica- 
tion, and its reasons, prese n ted. in cxterwo. The memoir does not abound 
In references to cotemporary literature. We notice two figures, one on 
p. 401, and one on p. 643, which have before appeared in the Geologist, 
but there is no acknowledgment of that fact, nor of the earlier publica- 
tion of the new species which they illustrate. 

Mr. Worthen, besides chapters on the drift deposits and on the 
economic geology of the state, contributed a description of fossil in- 
vertebrates, and the crinoids and blastoids are treated by Messrs. 
Waclismuth and Springer. 

Tlie appendix, which is illustrated by a portrait of Prof. Worthen, is 
by N. W. Bliss and Charles A. White, and gives a sketch of Prof. 
Worlhen's life and scientific work. 

First Annual Report of ttie Geological Survey of Ohio (Third Organ 
ization ), by Edwaud Okton, State Geologist. Royal octavo, 323 pages, 
maps in separate envelope, Columbus, Ohio. 1890. 

This report is issued uniform in style of binding and Size of pages 
with the linal volumes of the survey which preceded it. The report for 
1889 is exclusively devoted to a description and consideration of the 
marvellous natural gas and oil wells which have been developed in Ohio 
and Indiana within the last five years. The various questions, of the 
origin of natural gas and petroleum ; the explanation of the pressure 
under which the gas rushes forth when the drill penetrates the reservoir 
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containing it ; the geological structure of the region and its effect on the 
distribution of the gas fields; the duration of the gas and the means for 
measuring and protecting its use are all treated of in a thoroughly 
scientific and comprehensive manner. Seldom does an annual r3port 
contain such an able and entertaining as well as conclusive and con- 
vincing treatment of any subject, especially one so new and little studied 
as this. Dr. Orton*s style is easy, and his meaning is never obscure. 

Not the least valuable and instructive part of the report is the review 
of the various theories hitherto proposed for the origin of petroleum and 
natural gas. These are divided into two classes, Chemical and Geolog- 
fcal. Under the head of Chemical theories are mentioned that of Ber- 
thelot ( 18(M) which accounted for all natural hydrocarbons by the action 
of chemical forces on inorganic matter at considerable depth within the 
earth's crust ; and that of Mendeljeflf (1877) which "holds that petro- 
leum is never of organic origin, but is as purely a product of chemical 
aflSnIty, acting on Inorganic substances, as a voin-stone or an ore.'* 
Both of these chemical theories are found to be inadequate to explain 
the origin of petroleum. 

Under the head of Geological Theories are mentioned those of New- 
berry, Peckham, Hunt and others, and we find tliat tbey all agree in 
deriving petroleum from organic substances that were incrorporated with 
the strata when the latter were formed. Most geologists hold that 
vegetable substances have supplied the chief sources, but some count 
animal remains as also an important source. The two methods in which 
organic matter may have furnished petroleum arc ( 1 ) by (lestructlvc 
diBtXUalUm and ( 2 ) by primary decompositUm. According to the latter 
view, which is the one held by Hunt, the petroleum that the rocks 
contain was formed when the rocks themselves W(»re formed, and this 
process of formation therefore ceased long ago in the older rocks. Al- 
though Dr. Orton does not adopt fully any of these theories, he looks 
upon the last one mentioned **with great interest as it furnishes on the 
whole the best explanation of the facts for which we are obliged to 
account." 

A detailed history of each of the great Ohio gas wells up to date is 
given and many popular opinions, such as the belief in the eternal 
duration of the gas supply, the exist(»nce of vast subterranean caverns 
which may open and engulf whole cities, and others eciually well- 
founded are exploded. 
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3. Papers in Sclent iftc Jimrnals. 

American Journal of Science and Arts, Ort. No. D<'scription of the 
'*Bernardston series" of metamorphic upper Devonian rocks, M. K. 
Emerson; Metacinnabarlte from New Almaden, Cal., W. H. Melville; 
Keokuk beds at Keokuk, Iowa, C. H. Gordon; Experiments on the con- 
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stitution of the natural silicates, F. W. Clarke and E. A. Schneider (Re- 
viewed in this journal vol. VII, p. 56); Five new American meteorites, 
G. F. Kunz. N(yv, No., Superimposition of the drainage in central 
Texas, R. S. Tarr ; Description of the Bernardston series of metamor- 
phlc upper Devonian rocks, B. K. Emerson ; Anthophyllite from Frank- 
lin, Macon Ck)., N. C, S. L. Penfield; Pre-glaclal drainage, and recent 
geological history of western Pennsylvania, P. M. Foshay ; So>called 
perofskito from Magnet Cove, Ark., F. W. Mar; Experiments upon the 
constitution of the natural silicates, F. W. Clarke and E. A. Schneider. 
Dec. No., Long Island sound in the Quaternary era, James D. Dana; 
The deformation of Iroquois beach and the birth of lake Ontario, J. W. 
Spencer ; Experiments on the constitution of the natural silicates, F. 
W. Clarke and E. A. Schneider ; Eudlalyte and Encolite from Magnet 
Cove, Ark., J. Francis Williams; Peculiar method of sand transporta- 
tion by rivers, James C. Graham ; Note on the Cretaceous rocks of 
northern California, J. S. Dlller; Fowlerite variety of rhodonite from 
Franklin and Stirling, N. J., L. V. Pirsson ; Some observations on the 
beryllium minerals from Mt. Antoro, Cal. 

4, Excerpts and individual publicaUona, 

On certain peculiar structural features in the Foot-hill region of the 
Rocky mountains near Denver, Colo. Geo. H. Eldridge. (Phil. Soc. 
Washington, Vol. XI. pp. 247-274.) 

Recent views about glaciers. Alexander Winchell. (Forum, Nov. 

1890.) 

Notes on Triassic plants from New Mexico. W. M. Fontaine and F. 
H. Knowlton. (Pro. U. S. Nat. Mus. Vol. XIII.) 

A study of prehistoric anthropology : — handbook for beginners. 

Thomas Wilson. (Rep. U. S. Nat. Mus. 1887-88.) 

Results of an inquiry as to the existence of man in North America 
during the paleolithic, period of the Stone age. Thomas Wilson. (Rep. 
U. S. Nat. Mus. 1887-88.) 

5. ForeUjn Publications. 

Sitzungsberiehte d. k. Boh. Gesell. d. Wissen. Math. -Nat. Classe. 
1880, contains: Ueber die Fundorte der Mineralion und nutzbaren 
Gesteine in IJritiseh Ost-lndien. O. Feistmantel ; Ueber Calomel aus Ser- 
bien und Realgar aus Bosmien. Dr. K. Vrba; Ueber Camerospongia 
nionostonia. Rom., V. Zaluilka: Ueber die Minette und den Gnels von 
Kuitenberg. Prof. .1. Vyrazil : Ueber dikotyledone Pflanzen aus der 
Poiomae Formation in Nordamerika. O. Feistmantel ; Beitriige zur 
KrystailisationstlMiorie, F. Wald : Ueber Monocaleiumphosphat, J. Sko- 
lasa ; Ueber Hertrandit-Zwillin^:e, Dr. K. Vrba; Ueber den Diadochit 
und Delvauxit von Wysocan, Winor und Auwal, F. Kovar ; Ueber Pflan- 
zenjx'trefakte aus den IStormbergsehichten Siidafrikas; Ueber de 
Natur und Eigenschaften des Monocalcium phosphates. J. Stoklasa ; 
Ueber einc; neue fossile Spongie, V. Zahalka ; Geologische Bemerkun- 
geu Tiber das Carbon von Kladno. J. Kusta ; Abdriicke im tertiaren 
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Thon bei Satkan nachst Saaz, J. Eusta ; Ueber Gor^Ile aus dor Stein> 
kohle Ton Kroucova. Studnoves uiid Schlau, J. Kusta; Zweltes Vcr- 
zeichniss der tertiaren Pflanzon aus dem plastischcn Thon von Preschen 
bei Bilin, J. Kusta. 

Description g^logique des iles do M^tolin et do Tbasos (mor ^'g^e), 
Par L. De Launay (ext. dos Archives des Missions (3e ser.) T. XVI. 

Annual progress report of the geological survey (Queensland) for the 
year 1889. R. L. Jack, Townesville, Aus. 

Frankllnhaynit, ein neues Mineral aus der Wittichenltgruppe. Ru- 
dolph Scharzler (aus dem Jahr. d. k. k. geol. Reich san ; XL. B. 3. u. 
4. Heft, Wien. 1890). 

Die optischen Constanten des prismatischen Schwefels bei verschied- 
enen Temperaturen. Alb. Schrauf, in Wien. (Sep-ab. aus Zeit. f. Krys. 
Leipzig. Engelmann. 1890.) 

Scientific proceedings of the Royal Dublin Society. Vol. VI., part 8, 
contains: Note on the magnetic properties of basalt, W. F. Barrett; 
On some Epi-dlorites of N. W. Ireland, J. S. Hyland ; On the mesolite 
of Kenbane head, J. S. Hyland ; On some spherulitic rocks from Co. 
Down, J. S. Hyland; On some specimens from Wady Haifa, upper 
Egypt, J. S. Hyland ; Notes on some assays for gold of rocks occurring 
in the neighborhood of Dublin, Jos. P. O^Reilly. 

Bcrichte d. nat. wiss. Ver. zu Regensburg, II. Ileft, 1888-89, contains: 
Mineralogische und petrographische Nachrichten aus dem Thale der Ri- 
beira de Iguape in StWbrasilien, II. E. Bauer; Ueber die Umbildungen 
des Saugethierskelettes und die Entwlcklungischte de Pforde, Dr. 
Roger; Beitrago zur Kenntniss der Regensburger Kreideformation, Dr. 
BriiDhuber. 

Bui. de Soc. Imp. Nat. Moscou. 1889, No. 4, contains: Etudes sur 
rhistoire paleontoiogique des ongules — IV., Uipparion de la Russo; — V., 
Chevaux pleistocenes de la Russo. 



PERSONAL AND SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 



Dr. James Croll, of the Scottish Geological Survey died on 
Dec. 15th, 1890, at the age of GJl. Failing health had compelled 
him for some years to withdraw from the active pursuit of his two 
favorite sludies, philosoph}' liis first, and geology his later love. 
Disabled for the hard physical labor of a millwright^ — his first oc- 
cupation — by an accident he turned his attention to science and 
became so well known that he was made Keeper of the Anderson- 
ian Museum in Glasgow. His first worii, published anonymously, 
was the ** Philosophy of Theism," but the paper which established 
his reputation was the first of that remarkable scries on ^*The 
Physical Cause of the Change of Climate during the Glacial 
Epoch " with which his name will always })e associated. It is 
scarcely necessary here to do more than mention their puriX)rt. 
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Dr. CroU, clissatisfletl with terrcstlal causes, boldly reached out 
and soujrht in the varvinjij eccentricity of the earth's orbit a sufll- 
cient cosniical cause. It is not too much to say that no speculation 
connected with this sui)ject has lK*en more fruitful of result or 
more stimulating to investigation tlum this. Captivating and fas- 
cinating, however, as it w:us at first, all the argument of its 
able autlior could not esUiblish it on a sccun* base and he was led 
by his enthusiasm into the adoption and promulgation of views 
which, in cold light, now ap[x»ar somewhat extreme. His theory 
is no longer accepte<l, at least by most American geologists, being' 
contrary to all the positive evidence affonled by glacial phenomena 
on this continent, but like many others it will ever remain a splen- 
did monument to the reach and iK>wer of the intellect of Dr. 
Croll, by whose death thiHjretical geology loses a strong and able 
investigator. 

THRnr(JH THE IXSTRCMKNTALITV OF Dr. HaX8 KEirsril, Dr. 

AVincheU's work entitled '* Shall We Teach Geology?" is being* 
tnuislated and republish wl in the Dnghhulct^ Christiania. It will 
suliseciuentl}' be us(»d by Dr. Heusch in his classes in liis **Semi- 
narv of (Jeologv," in the Univcrsitv of Christiania. 

DisrovKRv OF Fish Hkmains in Lower Sili-rian Rocks. 
At a meeting of the 1 biological Society- of Washington on Feb- 
ruary 7tli, 1S91, Mr. Charles 1). Walcott, of the U. S. Geological 
Survev, announced the discoverv of verU'brate life in the Lower 
Silurian (Onlovician) stratii. He stated that **The remains were 
found in a sandstone resting on the pre-Paleozoic rocks of 
tilt' eastern front of the Ilocky mountiiins. near Canon City, Col- 
orado. Thrv consist of an immense number of separate plates of 
placoganoid tisiu's an<l many fragments of the calcified covering 
of tiir notochonl, of a form provisi(mally refen*ed to the Elasmo- 
brandiii. Tin* a(M"oni|)anying invertebrate fauna has the facies of 
the Trenton fauna of New Vork and the Mississippi valley. It ex- 
tends ui)w:ird into tin* suj)erjacent limestone and at an horizon 
1^1) feet MlM)vr the tisii beds, si'venteen out of thirty-three s|)ecies 
that hnvo been <listinguislied are ichMitieal with species occurring 
in tiie Tn-nton linit'stone of Wisconsin and New York. 

•'( treat interest centers alM>ut tiiis <liscoverv from the fact that 
we now have some of the ancestors of the great group of placo- 
<U'nn lisliQs whicii appear so suddenly at the close of the Upper 
Silurian ainl in the lower portion of the Devonian groups. It 
also carries the vert4*))rate fauna far hack into the Silurian and in- 
dicates tliat tiie diirerenliation l>elween the invertebrate and verte- 
brate types pn)lKibly occurred in ('anil)rian time.'' 

Mr. Walcott is preparinir a full description of the stratigniphic 
se<'li«>n. nnxlr i)f occurrence tmd cliaracler of the invertebrate ami 
verteiirate faunas tor [)resentati()n at the nieetin<^ of the Geologi- 
cal Societv of Anu'rica. in Auiiust. \^'M. 
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GEOLOGY OF THE MOTHER LODE GOLD BELT.* 

By Habold W. Fairbanks, B. S., San Diegro, Cal. 

The term Mother Lode is used to designate a series of gold 
bearing veins, of great magnitude, forming a continuous line over 
a hundred miles long through the counties of Mariposa, Tuolumne, 
Calaveras, Amador and El Dorado, Cal. They usually occur in a 
belt of black slate, with either slate, diorite, diabase, serpentine or, 
occasionally granite as wall rock, and arc distinguished by a 
peculiar green vein-matter, known as mariposite, and by the more 
or less ribbon-like character of the quartz. 

As far as can be learned the term *' Mother Lo<le " was first ap- 
plied to the veins worked at Nashville, twelve miles south of 
Flacerville, El Dorado county, in the latter part of 1850 or earlier 
part of 1851. 

In the use of the term Mother Lode it is not intended to convey 
the idea of a genetic relation to other lo<les or veins, though it is 
likely that, from the size, extent, and richness of this series of 
veins the early miners first used the expression partly with that 
signification, and partly perhaps, meaning the source from whence 
came the great wealth of the surface placers. 

The magnitude of the operations on the Mother Lode gold belt 
ffinoe the earliest days of mining in the state and the importance 
<d a thoroogh knowledge of the occurrence of its ores, is best illus- 
tnited by the fact that over the whole length of the Lode, 112 
milea, there is an almost continuous series of mineral locations, 

*Ck>ndenBed from an article on the geology of the Mother Lode 
region in the 10th annual report of the State Mineralogist of California. 

16 
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oomprising nearly five hundred patented daims and almost aa 
many unpatented ones. 

The Lode follows, in a general way, the northwest and soath- 
east trend of the Sierra Nevada mountains. The veins invariably 
conform to the strike of the rocks but not to the dip. The dip of 
the latter varies from fifty to ninety d^[rees, while that of the 
veins is from forty to eighty degrees. In direction it ranges 
from north 60** west to a little east of north in places. The 
elevation is that of the middle foothills, being as low as seven 
hundred feet in the river cafions. In Mariposa county it is two 
thousand feet, and in the northern part of El Dorado county two 
thousand four hundred feet 

The surface of the region traversed by the lode varies greatly ; 
near the rivers it is cut up by deep, rocky qtfions, overgrown with 
brush and generally quite difficult of exploration, while back some 
distance the country is rolling or hilly, more free from brash and 
more or less timbered. 

The topography and other physical aspects appear in strOung 
accord with the geologic structure. The foothill region is one 
which may be styled metamorphic. The more or less altered 
strata of slates, schists and sandstones being usually in excess of 
the eruptive rock. It is characterized by ranges of hills running 
parallel with the axis of the mountains, and often having between 
them long, deep valleys, or where the rock is of comparatively 
uniform hardness the hillu and valleys are irregularly disposed. 

The larger rivers flowing from the high Sierras follow a compar- 
atively direct course to the San Joaquin valley. At times their 
channels will lie for several miles in the strike of the softer strata, 
and when a stratum of hard crystalline rock is encountered, they 
turn and take the shortest course through it. Their cafions are 
deep and narrow, with scarcely any bottom land. The tributaries 
of the main streams have generally cut their courses in the strike 
of the rocks when there exists any decided diflTerence in the hard- 
ness of the strata. 

Ordinarily this middle foothill belt is well watered ; springs are 
numerous, and a large part is susceptible of cultivation. Timber 
is quite abundant, sufficient for ordinar}' purposes, though material 
for good lumber is to be found mostly higher up. Willow or nut 
pine, black pine, live oak, and white and black oak are the prin- 
cipal trees ; while manzanita, chaparral, scrub oak, greasewood, 
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buckeye and poison oak are the most prominent of the smaller 
growths. 

The ascent from the plains of the San Joaquin valley is gradual, 
each succeeding valley being a little higher. South of Mariposa 
county the slope up to the crest of the Sierras is much more rapid, 
and with but little intervening sedimentary strata however the sed- 
imentary strata widen quite abruptly in Mariposa county, and in 
El Dorado county they reach a width of forty or fifty miles. 

The Mother Lode occupies about the centre of what is called by 

Whitney ** the auriferous slate belt." The nearl}- level Tertiary 

wcks rest on the edge of the upturned slates which are penetrated 

by many dikes and granite masses. Farther east the slate finally 

disappears and granite becomes the prevailing rock. However, it 

ninst be borne in mind that over a part of the western slope, what 

is usually called the metamorphic area is formed largely of truly 

^niptive rocks, which have become so much obscured in character, 

through various metamorphic jigencies, as to appear bedded and 

^^ sedimentary origin. 

The age of none of these rocks, except the horizontal strata, 
^fts been positively decideil ; a part of these are late Cretaceous 
*D<i a part are Tertiary. It is probable that the uptume<l slates' 
^^^ of Jurassic age or early Cretaceous as affirmed by G. F. 
■"^ker, while the granite by which they arc upturned, intruded 
*^d metamorphosed, can hardly be considered Archaean though it 
'^^ often been mappe<l and described as such. 

As regards the stratigraphical relations of the different members 
of the series as well as the paleontological evidences more will be 
®*>cl at the close of this article. 

So scanty are the fossil remains over a large part of the foot- 

Mls^ and so violent have been the disturbances of the strata that 

"*® xegion is one of uncommon ditliculty. However within the 

last ^ear new locations of fossils have been discovered in the lime, 

stoix^ areas along the lode where hitherto all efforts in that 

direotion have been futile. Whatever may be the character and 

'^alii^ of the gold deposits in Fresno county it is certain that the 

soutiliem end of the Mother Lode lies in 3Iariposa county. A 

pt^^at; mass of eruptive granite extends down from the high Sierras, 

^^to across ail the other formations, both seilinientary rocks and 

<likes, and terminates five miles west of the town of Mariposa. 

The dikes as a usual thing do not extend up to the granite, but 
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the BchistB and slates abut against it for a distance of twenty 
miles, and in the vicinity of the eruptive mass they are greatly 
broken and metamorphosed. 

The region traversed by the Mother Lode is one characterized 
by vertical or steeply inclined rocks which are either eruptive 
dikes or sedimentary strata. Each of the four formations, granite, 
slate, serpentine, and diabase is characterized by a different sur- 
face and soil The two formations to which the most important 
topographical features owe their existence are the long, narrow 
bands of slate and the adjoining diabase dikes. The uniform con- 
f ormability of these great dikes to the stratification of the sedimen- 
tary rocks, their hard and indestructible character, and thdr 
juxtaposition with the soft, easily eroded slates, have given rise to 
those long, deep and narrow cations leading down to the main 
rivers that cross the lode. 

In Mariposa county, only, does the diabase appear in any great 
amount on the east side of the lode ; there it forms the Mount 
Bullion range, which rises four thousand two hundred and fifty 
feet Bear mountain, of Mariposa count}', and its continuation 
nortli in the high ridge west of moccasin creek ; the Bear mountain 
range of Calaveras county ; the low ridge through Amador county ; 
and the high hills west of the nortii fork of the Cosmunes river in 
EI Donido count}' arc the prominent features of this rock west of 
the lode. This diabase forms a continuous dike west of the black 
slates through Mariposa county. In Tuolumne county it is broken 
for a short distance, and near the northern border of the county it 
api^ears three miles west of the lode. This is due to a longitud- 
inal compression, the effect of which is also seen in the slates 
which bend nearly as much in the same direction and away from 
the course of the lode which pursues nevertheless a nearly direct 
though less regular line. The serpentine also partakes of the 
westward deflection, but its massive chai*acter indicates that this 
peculiar position was assumed at the time of the outburst and was 
not induced by the subsequent folding, for in the latter case it 
would have been rendered fissile. This is interesting as it gives 
a clue to the sequence of events in the history of these rocks. 
Near the northern edge of Calaveras county the black slate is 
again found in the course of the lode, and it is not only bordered 
on the west by the diabase but the latter forms many parallel 
dikes in it The quartz ledges usually appear at the o(Hitact of 
these two formations. 
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The diabase extends through Amador county in several par- 
allel dikes, the western one of which is nearly two miles wide. In 
El Dorado county it gives place for a number of miles to a beauti- 
JW syenite porphyry, which in turn is replaced north of Placerville 
hj irregular discontinuous dikes of diorite and diabase to the 
middle fork of the American river, where these dikes become very 
nameroQS and in conjunction with serpentine finally take the place 
of Uie black slates. As the Mother Lode approaches this point it 
becomes less distinct. There being no confining bodies of rock, on 
^e east the veins spread out in the schists where ^hey are usually 
^airen. At Or^on Bar the Mother Lode may be considered as 
''^ally terminating. Here all its characters are lost and the gold 
instead of occurring in quartz is found in clay seams in the de- 
^^^^mposed crystalline rocks. 

Although at times the diabase seems to blend into the adjoining 
^ ^^crystalline schists and frequently shows lamination yet it can be 
^•^^nsidered nothing else than an eruptive rock, for in many places 
has an amygdaloidal structure. The amygdules occur both in 
e massive portions and in the matrix of the conglomerates. The 
^^Agmental portions, which occur over nearly the whole extent of 
4ie outburst, have been classed as tuffs or metiimorphic conglom- 
rates by former geologists, but this is incorrect if we accept 
losenbusch's definition of a tuff. 
Serpentine is one of the rocks almost always associated with the 
-^^other Lode, sometimes forming one of the walls for many miles. 
^ts influence does not tend to proiluce a well defined vein, the 
Quartz bodies being almost always bunchy and irregularly placed. 
^When the serpentine occurs in bodies of great thickness it is gen- 
erally massive, but the long, narrow, dike-like forms are lamin- 
ated. From the appearance of the lamination it is evident that it 
has been produced by pressure and movement and is not due to 
original sedimentation. G. F. Becker, in his report on the quick- 
silver deposits of the Pacific slope, has advanced the theory that 
all the serpentine of the coafet range has been derived from sedi- 
mentary rocks, chiefly sandstones, through metasomatic processes, 
and that those of the gold belt have originated in the same manner. 
As far as my obser\'ation in the Mother Lode region has gone 1 see 
not the slightest reason for attributing to it any such origin. 

The occurrence of the serpentine in long, narrow bodies inter- 
secting the slates and crystalline rocks, and in bunches in the 
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slates which have been pushed aside by them, offers an insuper- 
able barrier to this theory, as does also the almost universal 
presence of traces of crystalline structure and the frequent occur- 
rence of amygdules. 

Dikes and bosses of granite occur at intervals along the lode 
near Jacksonville, Tuolumne county, the fissure has broken through 
a knot of granite one thousand feet across. 

Many dikes of talc schist and other less altered ones, which still 
show crystalline structure, are to be seen along the lode, especially 
through the northern part of Mariposa county. 

In Calaveras cbunty, a short distance from the lode, there is a 
hill of knotty talc schist, in which are imbedded small nodular 
masses of dark, coarsely crystalline rock, composed of calcite, 
magnetite and a little pyrite. The talc is rendered knotty by 
aggregations of granular calcite crystals and shows all gradations 
between an almost massive form in which the arrangement of the 
calcite pseudomorphs as well as the structure indicate a once 
crj^stalline condition, and a very fissile schist in which the calcite 
crystals have almost disappeared and the talc fibres have only a 
slightly wavy appearance. The massive portions undoubtedly 
represent the original structure which, through some inherent 
difference of certain parts, was preserved, as were the nodules ob- 
served so often in the serpentine. Whatever was the composition 
of this rock, in the process of substitution which has gone on, 
everything hiis been replaced by calcite, except the iron. The 
pyrites owes its origin to percolating solutions, while the small 
quartz veins which are scattered through the rock may be due to 
that also or, what is more probable, to the segregation of a part of 
the silica of the original mass. 

As an example of the eoniplexity of the country rock and of the 
ma<^nitu(le which the Mother Lode sometimes assumes, Quartz 
mountain, Tiiolunnie coimtv, will best serve. "The Mountain" is 
about six hundred feet wide, nearly half a mile long, and two 
hundred and tifty feet liii^h. Tt is formed wholly of quartz and 
vein matter, the hitter eonsistin.<; of mai'iposite and doloraitic mate- 
rial. In the middle and forming the summit is a great bod}' of 
massive (|uartz. On the west side another nearly as large, and on 
the east a smaller one. The vein matter between them is filled 
with a network of smjdl (juartz stringers. 

Beginning in the east and going west for a mile, the following 
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succession of strata occur ; first, chlorite schist, then six hundred 
feet of vein matter, containing three ledges of quartz besides 
several f eldspathic dikes, west of this diabase, serpentine, diabase, 
decomposed rock probably once crystalline, slate, serpentine, slate, 
serpentine, and diorite. 

The greatest exposure of quartz is on the Mariposa grant in 
Bear valley. It is twenty feet thick and one hundred and fifty 
feet long at the base, rising eighty feet with a dip of seventy 
d^rees. It presents a smooth, regular wall on its eastern face, 
but is somewhat cut up by longitudinal seams. 

In Mariposa county the lode is characterized by two veins ; first, 
the one extending north from Princeton, through Bear valley, 
along the Merced river, and constituting the west vein at Coulter- 
ville. A break occurs in this vein between the Anderson mine 
and the Merced river. The other vein, beginning near the head 
of David's gulch, north of the Merced river, outcrops almost con- 
tinuously through Coulterville to Moccasin creek. The fissure 
continues into Tuolumne county, though containing but little 
quartz for a number of miles. It is widest at Quartz mountain, 
and here, as well as north and south for several miles, there are 
two veins, often lying side by side. In Calaveras county it is 
most prominent at Carson hill, Angel's camp, and in the vicinity 
of Mokelumne river. Through the centre of the county it is con- 
siderably scattered. Through Amador county it is nowhere 
confined to a single vein, but consists of a series of them, occupy- 
ing a width, at times, of nearly a mile. The same condition of 
things exists in El Dorado county. The veins are scattered 
through the strip of black slates, though the main vein usually 
occujties the eastern edge. 

Opportunit}' was not given for extended investigation into the 
mineralogical features of the lode for the reason that such a large 
number of the mines are not open. Professor Silliman, in an 
article in the Proceedings California Academy Science, III, 380, 
1867, has described several of the rarer metals, among them being 
tellurides of gold and silver, which are particularly abundant at 
Carson hill. He also gave the name mariposite, provisionally, to 
the green, scaly mineral which is so characteristic of the lode. 
This mineral is an aniiydrous silicate, containing the bases — iron, 
alumina, chromium, lime, magnesia, potash, silicic and carbonic 
acids, and traces of manganese, and sulphuric acid. 
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A white crystalline mineral resembling dolomite is associated 
with the mariposite. It ocmsists of the carbonates of calcium, 
magnesium, and iron in varying proportions. The ir<m is gener- 
ally present in large amounts, forming that variety of dolomite 
called ankerite, and giving rise to the red oxide so abundant in the 
surface decay. The iron at times may nearly or quite disappear, 
forming dolomite, or the calcite may be so nearly lacking that it 
becomes magnesite. These minerals form the great mass of the 
vein matter at points where the lode is so enormously expanded, 
as at the Josephine mine, the vicinity of Ck>ulterville, Pifion 
Blanco, Quartz mountain. Whisky hill, Raw Hide mine, Carson 
hill, and Chili creek. 

The most interesting fact connected with these minerals as they 
occur in the vein, is their relation to the character of the inclosing 
walls. It is very rare that any vein matter is associated with the 
quartz when the walls of the fissure are slate, diorite or diabase, 
but it is almost always present when one wall is serpentine, or 
when serpentine lies only a short distance away; hence, it is 
natural to believe that there is some relation between the walls and 
the vein matter. A basic rock, such as that must have been from 
which the serpentine was derived, undergoing decomposition, 
would afford opportunity for the liquids circuTating through the 
fissure to abstract such bases as are found in mariposite and the 
dolomite or ankerite, and under the proper conditions to deposit 
them. This was my belief during a portion of the field work, but 
upon further study, in the laboratory, doubts began to arise as to 
the possibility of these minerals having been formed in that man- 
ner, — whether such immense fissures as those demanded by the 
amount of vein matter could have existed. If it be urged that the 
space between the walls need not have been so large at any one 
time, and during a gradual opening the filling kept pace, then, 
where are the signs shown in the structure of the deposit ? The 
vein matter is absolutely massive ; there is no trace of a banded 
or bedded structure, and it would seem necessary that such a 
structure should exist, to a greater or less degree, in deposits on 
the walls of a fissure, either by reason of the successive additions, 
in which it would hardly be possible that the cun*ents would be 
uniform, or the conditions the same through protracted intervals ; 
or by successive openings and closings of the fissure, in which case 
more or less of the wall material would adhere to the matter de 
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posited, and thas cause a banded appearance. This is exemplilied 
in vein quartz, which shows a slight banded structure even when 
massive, and in the division of most of the great quartz deposits 
into layers more or less thick, with talcose material between them. 
To account for the phenomena, I wish to advance an entirely dif- 
ferent theory, against which I do not see that any valid objection 
can be raised. It is this: That those portions of the lode so 
enormously expanded are simply coarse, basic dikes, of no great 
regularity or continuity, which, lying in the course of the fissure, 
have been acted upon in a peculiar waj^ by the penetrating liquids 
and gases. These, through metasomatic processes, have removed 
part of the original constituents and substituted others. A strong 
confirmation of this theory is found in a large body of unquestion- 
ably eruptive rock, near Jamestown, Tuolumne county, and about 
half a mile from the Mother Lode. It has ver}' much the same 
appearance as the vein matter of the lode, except that there is no 
mariposite. It is seamed with small veins of quartz and in surface 
decay produces the same red oxide of iron. The only real differ- 
ence is that the process of substitution is not so complete as in the 
Mother Lode. Dikes that have undergone a partial change often 
occur penetrating the Mother Lode vein matter, and at times 
they are slightly impregnated with mariposite. 

An additional reason for adopting this theory- is found in the 
sadden and great expansion and contraction of the lode, as on 
Moccasin creek, where it widens from only a gouge seam to fifty 
feet in the course of a few rods. In a small vein, where the ex- 
pansion and contraction are only a few yards apart, the variation 
in width can easily be accounted for by a movement of the walls 
sufiScient to bring two prominences or two hollows together. How- 
ever, this cannot be possible in the case of the Mother Lode where 
they are sometimes separated by only a gouge for a mile or more 
and then for a distance of half a mile spread to a width of several 
hundred feet 

Although it is rare to find any mariposite or ankerite where ser- 
pentine does not form one wall, j^et there is an exception in the 
case of a long barren vein, which extends north from Oregon bar 
ten miles into Placer county. It has a width of forty feet, and 
contains these two minerals in large amount. 

The veins of the lode dip, almost invariably' a few degrees less 
than the inclosing rocks, and it is usual to find the foot wall rocks, 
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«Bpecudly wben alate, bent amy from Ulb nonnaJ dip, oomspcmd- 
log with that (rf the vdn ; henoe, it U probaUe that tiie bauging 
w^ has been pushed np. If diia is the oaae it would indicate an 
upward strain along the moontain range which tended to relieve 
itself in the fissnre of the lode. 

That tlie lode is a true fissure vein is amply proved by the - 
oniversal presence of gouge seams. The movement of ttie walls v& 
some of Uie fissures has been immense. This is made easy ^n ao- 
count of their length. The great width of ground-up wall rock 
and quartz, sometimes forty feet, indicates a long continuance of 
the movement, probably more or less osciUatwy, and with a 
general rise of the hanging wait. The greatest depth to which tlie 
lode has been opened (twenty-two hundred feet) shows no weaken- 
ing of the vein or deterioration of the ora It Is not likely that 
any great degree of heat would be encountered at any depth that 
could be reached, for thus far no Increase in temperature has 
been noticed. * 

In studying the occurrence of gold and its <nes In tlie If other 
Lode, no relation has yet been found to exist between the char- 
acter of the walls and the poverty or richness of the quartz. It 
is recognized that a vein lying at the contact of two dissimilar for- 
mations is more r^ular, and that the mineral contents are more 
easily distributed than in one lying in a formation which does not 
easily afford a r^ularly defined fissure. 

I do not believe that in the case of the Mother Lode, the min- 
eral character of tbe walls has influenced the deposit ; that is, in 
the sense of the mineral contents having been derived directly 
from them. The mines of the lode are equally rich whether in 
slate or at the contact of slate with diabase, diorite, or serpentine ; 
and poor mines may be found with any of these conditions. 

I do not think that any combination of wall rock will insure a 
rich vein, but that the deposit of the metallic particles is depend- 
ent more upon certain chemical reactions taking place in the solu- 
tions or vapors circulating in the fissure. This is proved by the 
fact that of two veins lying side bj- side in the same mine, one may 
be barren while the other constitutes tbe pay rock. What appears 
as walls on the surface or at anj' depth which can be reached is no 
indication whatever of the character of those deep-seated poitions 
from which tbe circulating fluids abstract«d their mineral contents. 

Tbe real conditions are certainly complex, differing greatly in 
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different locHtions ; the same character of ore is rich in one spot 
and poor in another, without any apparent reason for it 

Any one mining district is apt to be characterized by certain 
peculiarities, and a study of these is the best guide to go by in 
that district but they may be misleading in another. 

Very little that is new can be said concerning the age of the 
metamorphic rocks inclosing the lode. The range of opinion has 
been xery great. T. S. Hunt would carry them back as far as the 
Huronian, while G. F. Becker believes them to be of the same age 
AS the Knoxville group of the coast range, that is Neocomian or 
lower Cretaceous. The rocks have been generally classed as Ju- 
rassic on account of the presence of one or more species of the 
genus Aucella. This genus has a narrow range, not being known 
earlier than the Jurassic. It has been found in abundance in 
strata of the coast range, proven to be Neocomian, hence, doubt is 
thrown on the generally accepted belief. Some other fossils have 
been found in the slates but none so characteristic as the Aucella. 

Triassic as well as Carboniferous fossils have been found in the 
northern Sierras, but no one has yet been able to correlate these 
formations, either limestone or slate, with similar formations in 
the middle Sierras. The evidence of fossils recently found in 
limestone in Tuolumne and Calaveras counties is supposed to favor 
the Carboniferous rather than the Jurassic. The fossils are few 
and quite fragmenlal, and it seems to me that the evidence is not 
yet sufficient to classify the limestones of the middle Sierras as Car- 
boniferous. As lar as all observations have yet been carried there 
has been found no unconformity in the sedimentary rocks of this 
region ; they appear to have been tilted up en masse. 

Whitney says that a carefull}' constructed section along the line 
of the Central Pacific Railroad furnished no proofs of folds. Since 
limestone occurs on both sides of the Mother Lode how can it be 
possible that it should be Carboniferous while the black slates of 
the lode are Jurassic or Neocomian? If we suppose a downward 
fold the slates might occupy the center and the strata on either 
hand be similar, the older, farther away. 

The dip of the rocks is nearly always at a high angle toward the 
mountain range. From every appearance I believe this represents 
not simpl}' a tilting up but an overthrow. This being the case, 
the younger strata should be found in the lower foothills, the 
older, higher up. 
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The relative ages of the strata, inclosing the Mother Lode, can 
be ascertained with some accuracy. Of the five most common 
rock species : slate, diabase, serpentine, granite and syenite, the 
slate is the oldest, and all the others have been intruded through 
it after its elevation. It has been pushed aside and more or less 
broken by each of the others, and frequently portions are inclosed 
in the crystalline masses. 

Of the two, serpentine and diabase, the former though repre- 
senting the extreme stage of decomposition, is the younger. The 
proof of this may be found in the intrusion of a long, narrow dike 
of serpentine through the diabase of mount Bullion. The age of 
all the diabase dikes is proximately the same, judging from their 
lithological similiarity, position, and thfi amount of dynamical 
metamorphism undergone. 

It is difficult to account for the great amount of conglomerate 
which almost always forms a part of the diabase. It has been 
shown conclusively that it is not of sedimentary origin, by i^te 
presence of amygdules in the matrix as well as in the pebbles. It 
has not the character of a friction-breccia for it does not always 
appear near the edge of the dike, and the greater portion of it con- 
sists of rounded pebbles, the fragments of petrosilex alone being 
angular. Neither is it possible that the' fragmental character is 
the result of a surface outburst, for the portions ^posed at present 
were perhaps thousands of feet below the surface at the time of 
the intrusion. It must then have resulted from the breaking up, 
at a great distance below the surface of a body of previously ex- 
isting diabase, the fragments of which were moved about in the 
molten mass till rounded. The presence of ftabase pebbles in the 
sedimentar}' rocks can only be accounted for by the supposition of 
the existence of a body of diabase previous to the present ftie. 

The age of the granite is certainly less than that of the slates 
and probably less than that of the serpentine ; not only are the 
contact phenomena well illustrated in the outburst of the granite 
through the slates but the serpentine is bent out of its normal 
position so that it forms nearly a semicircle. ^ 

The large areas of gneiss lyiiMj east of the lode are undoubtedly 
of metamori^hic origin, tti them the bedding planes represent 
those of the original sediments. * The gradual change of these 
gneisses into an uncrystalline schist, and their correspondence in 
dip and strike to the schists are also strong evidences of mch an 
origin. 
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It may be seen from the foregoing statements that the cr^^stal- 
line rocks mast be younger than the slates, and hence it is de- 
cidedly erroneous to classify them as Archaean. The granite 
cannot be considered metamorphic, for whatever was its original 
condition its present one is that of a truly eruptive rock. 

The formation of the Mother Lode is the final event in the 
history of these rocks. No dikes intersect it and the fissure has 
broken through all the formations that lie in its path. 

The alterations which the rocks have undergone are remarkable. 
The pressure created during the mountain making movements has 
been the chief factor in producing this result. The rocks are 
nearly all laminated, the exceptions being the granite and portions 
of the serpentine and diabase. 

The coincidence of the original bedding of the clastic rocks, 
with the schistose structure produced by pressure is a source of 
great difficulty in distinguishing their origin. This is quite re- 
markable in the case of the black slates in which it is shown, by 
the position of the fossils, that the cleavage has not been superin- 
duced by pressure but is that of the original sedimentation. It is 
likely that a far greater portion than is usuall}^ supposed of the so- 
called metamorphic rocks are really eruptive. 

No detailed microscopic examination of the Mother Lode rocks 
has yet been made, however some general facts have been eluci- 
dated. The feldspar of the granite and some of the dikes is com- 
paratively fresh, but with these exceptions the decomposition is so 
great that it is impossible to determine the species of plagioclase 
feldspar or distinguish it from orthoclase. Distinctly orthoclase 
feldspar appears only in small amounts even in the granite. While 
the rocks as a whole are equally remarkable for the almost entire 
absence of quartz. In but few instances was there noticed any 
tendency toward the separation of distinct feldspar crystals in the 
diorites or diabases. In the diabase the augite is almost always 
present in idiomorphic crystals. They exhibit a beautiful zonal 
structure and in their decomposition are bordered by fibrous green 
hornblende. The greenish matrix is decomposed and indefinite 
in character. The hornblende of the diorites does not usually 
appear in well-formed crj^stals. 

The serpentine always shows its derivation from a former crys- 
talline rock. It is not certain what the character of that rock was, 
though from traces of a bronzy lustre in the former pyroxene 
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crystals it is inferred tliat the rock was related to the norites. In 
one case strongly marked transitions from the ordinary diabase ta 
serpentine was observed. Olivine has been detected only in very 
small amount 



HISTORY OF LAKE AGASSIZ. 

By Wabrbn Upham, Somorville^ Mass. 
From PartE. of theannaftl report of the Gaol, and Nat BiafC Sor., Canada. 1SS8-S0. 

n. 

The foregoing observations show that the ioe-shcet was melted 
away from at least half of the area of lake Agassiz during its 
Herman stages. During the ensuing Norcross, Tintah, Campbell, 
and McCauleyville stages, through which the lake continued to 
outflow southward by the river Warren, the recession of the ice 
doubtless permitted it to extend north and east beyond lake Win- 
nip^ and along the lower valley of the Saskatchewan. Each of 
these stages is represented by two or three beaches in northern 
Minnesota and North Dakota and in southern Manitoba, which, 
with the seven beaches of the Herman series, make seventeen 
shore lines recognizable in that part of the lacustrine area belong, 
ing to the time of its southern outlet Between the Herman and 
Norcross beaches the channel of the river Warren was eroded 
about 25 feet; it was deepened 15 to 30 feet more at the time of 
the Tintah beaches ; 10 to 20 feet farther down to the Campbell 
beaches ; and again 10 to 20 feet to the McCauleyville beaches. 
In all, the mouth and southern end of the lake were lowered about 
1 00 feet between the highest Herman beach and the lowest Mo- 
Caulej'villc beach. Proceeding northward, the vertical distance 

m 

between these beaches gradually increases to 240 feet on the inter- 
national lx)undary, the difference of 140 feet more than the de- 
pression cau8e<l by erosion of the outlet being attributable to the 
northward rise of the land and subsidence of the water-level. 

Before lake Agassiz could ol)tain an outlet to the northeast, the 
thick ice-shoet tiiat had filled tiie basin of Hudson bay was so far 
melted as to admit the sea, which at first covered the land west of 
James bay 350 to 500 feet above the present sea level. Eleven 
stages of lake Agassiz are marked b}- beaches that lie below the 
beds of lakes Traverse and Big Stone, wiiich were the channel of 
the river Warren when the lake ceased to outflow to the south. 
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These beaches are separated by vertical intervals that vary from 
10 to 45 feet through the range of elevation between the lowest 
McCauleyville beach and lake Winnipeg, which was originally 
twenty feet higher than now. As soon as the ice upon Hudson 
and James bays and the adjoining country had so receded as to 
give to lake Agassiz an outlet lower than the river Warren, it 
b^an to be drained in that direction, perhaps flowing at first across 
the water-shed between the Poplar and Severn, and later along 
lower courses, including the canoe route by the Hill and Hayes 
rivers. Each of its successive outlets was probably eroded to a 
considerable depth, being occupied by the outflowing river during 
the time of formation of two or more beaches, until the retreat of 
the southeastern border of the portion of the ice-sheet remaining 
west of Hudson bay finally permitted drainage to take the course 
of the Nelson, the ice-dammed lake Agassiz being thus changed 
to lake Winnipeg. The northeastern outflow commenced when 
the lake at the latitude of the south end of lake Winnipeg stood 
about 1,000 feet above the present sea level, and it was gradually 
lowered to 730 feet when the Nelson between its successive lakes 
began to erode the shallow channel of the upper part of its course. 
Fossils have been found in the deposits of lake Agassiz at two 
localities. They are all fresh-water shells of species now living in 
this district, occurring in beach ridges where excavations have 
been made to obtain sand for masons' use. The Campbell beach, 
about six miles southwest of Campbell, Minnesota, at an elevation 
approximately 985 feet above the sea, has thus yielded shells of 
Unto ellipsis Lea, a common species of the upper Mississippi re- 
gion. In the Gladstone beach, a half mile northeast of Gladstone, 
Manitoba, about 875 feet above the sea and 165 feet above lake 
Winnipeg, fou '•species occur in considerable abundance from two 
to four feet bCi^w the surface, namely, Unio 7j//eo/w.* Lamarck, 
SpJuerium striati'um Lam., Sphcvrium sulcatum Lam., and G^- 
raulus parvus Say. These species from both localities were 
kindly determined by Prof. R. Ellsworth Call, who states that 
• Unio luteolus is one of the most wi(lel>' distributed representatives 
of the genus, its range being from Lake Winnipeg to Texas, east 
to New York, and west to Montana. Tt is generally abundant in 
Minnesota. Both these species of Spluvrium are reported by Dr. 
Dawson from the Lake of the Woods and Pembina river ; and the 
first is the most common species of its genus in Minnesota, while 
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its range northward extends at least to Great Playgreen lake and 
York Factory, where it has been collected by Dr. Bell. The 
Campbell beach was formed in the later part of the time of the 
lake's southward outflow ; and the Gladstone beach belongs to the 
middle portion of the time of its outflow toward the northeast, its 
Bouth end being then about 85 miles south of the intematioQal 
boundary. 

Evidences of man's presence in this region during the departure 
of the ice-sheet have been discovered by Miss Franc E. Babbitt at 
Little Falls in central Minnesota. A stratum containing many arti- 
ficially chipped fragments of quartz is enclosed there in the modified 
drift of the upper Mississippi valley, which was deposited by the 
fioods supplied from the melting ice-sheet in its retreat while it was 
being withdrawn from northern Minnesota and the B^ River val- 
ley. * It seems probable therefore that men lived on the shores of 
lake Agassiz and witnessed the erosion of the channel of the 
river Warren, the gradual lowering of the lake level and reduction 
of its area, and its later northeastward outflow to Hudson bay. 
But this is not left wholly to conjecture, for Mr. Tyrrell informs 
me that in northwestern Manitoba, at an elevation of 1,135 feet 
above the sea, he has found sharp-edged fragments of quartzite, 
chipped b}^ human workmanship, iuterbedded with the rounded 
gravel of one of the Campbell beaches, t 

If the question be asked how many thousand years ago did the 
recession of the ice-sheet take place, causing lake Agassiz to fill 
the Ked River valley and the basin of lake Winnipeg, a reply is 
furnished b}' the computations of Prof. X. H. Winchell,t that aj>- 
proximately 8,000 years have elapsed durhig the erosion of the 
postglacial gorge of the Mississippi from Fort Snelliag to the falls 

* Proceedings of Am. Assoc, for Adv. of Science, vol. xxxii, 1883, pp. 
385-300; American Naturalist, vol. xviii, pp. 594-r)05, and 697-708, Juno 
and July, 1884 ; and Proc. Boston Soc. of Natural History, vol. xxiii, 
1888, pp. 421-449. 

f Preliminary notes of this discovery, and of the northwestward con- 
tinuation of the beaches of Lake Agassiz in the district of Riding and 
Duck Mountains, are included by Mr. Tyrrell in ;i paper, "On the Su- 
perficial Geology of the Central Plateau of Norrhw»vtern Canada, read 
before the Greological Society of London, Nov. 7, 18^S. of which an ab- 
stract is given in the Geological Magazine, III, vol. vi, pp. 37-38, 
Jan., 1889. 

X Geology of Minnesota, Fifth annual report, for ISTn ; and Final re- 
port, vol, ii, pp. 313-341. Quart. Jour. Geol. Soi:., \ol. xxxiv, 1878, pp. 
886-901. 
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of Saint Anthony ; of Dr. Andrews, * that the erosion of the shores 

of lake Michigan, and the resulting accumulation of dune sand 

drifted to the southern end of that lake, cannot have occupied 

more than 7,500 years ; of professor Wright, t that streams trib- 

atary to lake Erie have taken a similar length of time to cut their 

valleys and the gorges below their water-falls; of Mr. Grilbert,J 

that the gorge below Niagara falls has required only 7, 000 years 

or less ; and of Prof. B. K. Emerson, || on the rate of deposition 

of modified drift in the Connecticut valley at Northampton, Mas- 

^sachusetts, from which he believes that not more than 10,000 

3-ear8 have elapsed since the glacial period. An equally small es- 

'toaate is also indicated by the studies of Gilbert? and Russell** 

^or the time since the last great rise of lakes Bonneville and La- 

Jiontan. These measures of time, surprisingly short whether we 

'^^mpare them on the one hand with the period of authentic human 

liistory or on the other with the long record of geology, carry us 

lyack to the date when the ice-sheet of the last glacial epoch was 

sielting away from the basins of the upper Mississippi, of the 

Red river of the North, and of the Laurentian lakes. 

The entire departure of this ice-sheet therefore probably occu- 
pied at the most not more than two or three thousand years ; and 
half of this time may measure the duration of lake Agassiz, with 
the formation of its beaches marking more than twenty-five suc- 
cessive stages in the concurrent subsidence of its surface and rise 
of the earth's crust, which amounted together to 700 feet on the 
latitude of the north part of Duck mountain and the middle of 
lake Winnipeg. But even these short estimates ma}- be too long. 
The shores of lake Michigan, similar with those of lake Agassiz 
in the drift of which the}' are formed, in their north and south 
trends, and in the adjoining depths of water, have suffered an 

♦Transactions of the Chicago Academy of Sciences, vol. ii. James 
C. SouthalPs Epoch of the Mammoth and the Apparition of Man upon 
the Earth, 1S78, chapters xxi! and xxiil. 

t Am. Jour. Sci., Ill, vol. xxi, pp; 120-123, Feb., 1881 ; The Ice Age in 
North America, 1889, chapter xx. 

t Proceedings, Am. Assoc, for Adv. of Science, vol. xxxv, for 1886, 
J). 222. "The History of the Niagara River," Sixth An. Rep. of Com- 
missioners of the State Reservation at Niagara, for 1889, pp. (U-84. 
iAm. Jour. Sci., Ill, vol. xxiv, pp. 404-5, Nov., 1887. 
U. S. Geological Survey, Second annual report, p. 188. 

•♦ U. S. Geological Survey, Monograph XI, (Jeological History of Lake 
Lahontan, p. 273. 
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amount of erosion by the lake waves daring postglacial time which 
very far exceeds the total erosion that was effected upon the shores 
of lake Agassiz during all its stages, the proportion between them 
being surely not less than ten to (me ; and lake Michigan has a 
similarly greater amount of beach deposits, which upon a large 
area about its south end are raised by the wind in conspicuous 
dunes. This contrast indeed suggests that the duration of lake 
Agassiz, and the recession of the ice-sheet from lake Traverse to 
the lower part of the Nelson river, may have been included within 
less than one thousand years. 

Before lake Agassiz began to exist, the receding Minnesota and 
Dakota ice-lobes had each given place to a large lake on the central 
part of the area from which they withdrew. By the barrier of the 
Minnesota ice-lobe a lake having an elevation of about 1,150 feet 
above the sea was formed in southern Minnesota in the basin of 
the Blue Earth and Minnesota rivers, outflowing southward by way 
of Union Slough to the East Fork of the Des Moines. In its 
maximum extent this lake probably had a length of 160 miles, 
from Waseca to Big Stone lake, with a width of forty miles in 
Blue Earth and Faribault counties, attaining an area of more than 
3,000 square miles. The continued glacial recession afterward 
opened lower outlets eastward to the Cannon river, and at the 
time of the Waconia moraine had uncovered the lower part of the 
Minnesota valle}', permitting the lake to be wholly drained north- 
eastward to the Mississippi. * The modified drift from the retreat- 
ing ice on the upper Minnesota basin was deposited along the 
lower half of this valley, filling it with stratified gravel, sand and 
clay, to a depth 75 to 150 feet above the present river from New 
Ulm to its mouth, which shows that at least this portion of the 
valley was excavated in the sheet of till during the interglacial 
epoch, and remained with nearly its present form through the 
later glaciation. It seems also probable that the upper part of 
the channel above New Ulm, occupied by the river Warren at the 
time of the Herman beaches, remained from such interglacial ero- 
sion, so that the first outflow from lake Agassiz was at a level 
some twenty-flve feet below tlie general surface adjoining lakes 
Traverse and Big Stone and Brown's valley, being thus approxi- 
mately marked by the Milnor beach, f As long as streams poured 

♦ Geology of Minnesota, vol. 1, pp, 460, 622, 642. 

t Compare with Geology of Minnesota, vol. I, pp. 479-485, describing 
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into this vallej directly from the melting ice-sheet, its modified 
drift, gathered from the ice in which it had been held, continued 
to increase in depth ; but when the ice had retreated beyond the 
limits of the Minnesota basin, the water discharged here from 
lake Agassiz brought no modified drift, and was consequently a 
most powerful eroding agent. By this river Warren the valley 
drift, so recently deposited, was mostly swept away, and the chan- 
nel was excavated to a depth lower than the present river. But 
since lake Agassiz began to outflow northeastward, the Minnesota 
valley and that of the Mississippi below, carrying only a small 
fraction of their former volume of water, have become consider- 
ably filled by the alluvial gravel, sand, clay and silt, which have 
been brought in by tributaries, being spread for the most part 
somewhat evenly along these valley's by their floods, t 

Prof. J. E. Todd supplies me the approximate outline of a lake 
named by him lake Dakota, which occupied the valley of the 
James or Dakota river contemporaneously with the foregoing, 
reaching from Mitchell 170 miles north to Oakes and varying from 
10 to 30 miles in width, t It outflowed southward by the present 
course of the James to the Missouri. The Dakota ice-lobe, which 
had filled this valley and in its recession fonned the northern shore 
of lake Dakota, was not therefore the cause of this lake in the 
same way that the lake in the Blue Earth and Minnesota basin and 
lake Agassiz owed their existence to the barrier of the ice-sheet 
in its retreat The bed of lake Dakota has a aearly uniform ele- 
vation of 1,300 feet, or is within ten feet below or above this, 
throughout its length ; and during the glacial recession it was cov- 
ered by a lake whose shores have now a height of about 1,300 to 
1,350 feet, probably ascending slightly from south to north, as 
compared with the present sea level. Professor Todd states that 
the surface of this lacustrine area in its southern part, from 
Mitchell to Redfield, is nearly flat till, but thence northward is 
sand and loess-like silt, while considerable tracts of the eastern 
border of its north part consist of low dunes. 

the chains of lakes In Martin county, Minnesota, wliicii are apparently 
due to interglaclal water-courses that were not wholly filled with drift 
in the last glacial epoch. 

t "The Minnesota Valley in the Ice Age," Proc. Am. Assoc, for Adv. 
of Science, vol. xxxli, 1883, pp. 213-231 ; also in Am. Jour. Sci.. Ill, vol. 
xxvii, Jan. and Feb., 1884. 

X This lake is partially mapped by Prof. Todd in Proc. Am. Assoc, for 
Adv. of Science, vol. xxxiii, 1884, p. 393. 
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The outflowing James river was cutting down its channel during 
the retreat of the ioe-lobe, and its erosion was so rapid as to pre- 
vent the northern part of lake Dakota from retaining sufficient 
depth to outflow eastward into the south end of lake Agassiz 
when the way was opened by the further departure of the ice, re- 
ceding from the Head of the Coteau des Prairies and beginning to 
uncover the Red River valley. A large tract of the sand and silt 
beds of lake Dakota, and of a contiguous glacial lake formed in 
Sargent county, North Dakota, at the time of the Dovre moraine, 
now sends its drainage to the Red river by the head stream of the 
Wild Rice, which passes north of the Head of the Coteau and en- 
ters the area of lake Agassiz near Wjmdmere. The lowest portion 
of the water-shed on this lacustrine deposit, over which the James 
river would flow east to the Wild Rice river is scarcely ten feet 
above the general level of the James valley or twenty-flve feet 
above the present level of the James river, being at Amherst on 
the Aberdeen branch of the Saint Paul, Minneapolis and Mani- 
toba Railway, 1,312 feet above the sea. The elevation of the 
upper portion of the lake beds in the vicinity of Oakes, and the 
lack of evidence that the lake waves have acted at any greater 
height upon the adjoining surfaces of undulating till and morainic 
hills, lead to the conclusion that the highest shore line of the 
north cud of lake Dakota is not more than 1,345 feet alx»ve the 
sea, showing that there was only a shallow expanse of water above 
tlie plain of lacustrine silt On the north the depth of tlie chan- 
nel of the inflowing James river, eroded apparently' before the 
glacial retreat coukl permit an eastward outlet into lake Agassiz, 
indicates that the surfaces of land and water in the James valley 
had gained nearly their present relations, lake Dakota being al- 
ready drained away, when the Wild Rice river and the south end 
of the lied River valley were uncovered by tlie recession of the 
ice-sheet. It is evident, therefore, that the long area of lake 
Dakota has experienced only slight differential changes of level, 
at least in the direction from south to north, since the departure of 
the ice. The James River valley is thus strongly contrasted with 
the north wai'd uplifting that has affected the Red River valley as 
shown by the beaches of lake Agassiz, the highest of which rises 
from south to north about six inches per mile for 30 or 40 miles 
at its south end, but a foot or more per mile within 40 miles far- 
ther north, and indeed has an average northward ascent of about 
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one foot per mile through an extent of 400 miles along the west 
side of this lake in North Dakota and Manitoba. 

As lake Agassiz gradually extended to the north, following the 
receding ice-barrier, it received successively by three outlets the 
drainage of the glacial lakes of the Saskatchewan and Souris 
basins. These streams took the course of the Shej'enne, Pembina, 
and Assiniboine rivers, each bringing an extensive delta deposit 
With the first retreat of the ice from the Missouri Coteau a glacial 
lake began to exist in the valley of the South Saskatchewan in the 
vicinity of the Elbow, probably outflowing at an early time by the 
way of Moose Jaw creek, and through a glacial lake in the upper 
Souris basin, to the Missouri near Fort Stevenson. Later the out- 
flow from the lake Saskatchewan may have passed to the lake 
Souris by way of the Wascana river, after passing through a gla- 
cial lake which probably extended from Regina sixty miles to the 
west in the upper Qu'Appelle basin. When the Dakota ice-lobe 
was melted back to the vicinity of Devil's lake, the drainage of 
lake Souris passed southeast b^- the Big Coulee, one of the head 
streams of the Sheyenne, flowing thence for some time southward 
by the James river to lake Dakota, but later eastward and south- 
ward by the Sheyenne into lake Agassiz. A manuscript report 
of a reconnoissance in North Dakota by major W. J. Twining, 
in 1869, describes the valley of Big Coulee as 125 feet deep and a 
third of a mile wide, enclosing several shallow lakes along its 
course. ** This great valley, " he writes "preserves its character 
to within twelve miles of the Mouse [Souris] river and connects 
through the clay and sand ridge with the open valley of that 
stream. " 

The Sheyenne delta, reaching from the Litrhtning's Nest fifty 

miles northwest to the south bend of the ^laple river, and having 

m maximum width of nearly thirty miles to the northeast from the 

south bend of the Sheyenne, probably covers an area of 800 scpiare 

miles to an average depth of 40 feet. A large portion of this 

delta is doubtless modified drift, which was brought down by 

glacial streams from the melting surface of the ice-sheet, their 

coarser gravel with much sand being deposited in the high plains, 

that slope southward along the outer side of the great moraines 

that pass south of Devil's lake, their finer gravel and sand being 

carried by the Sheyenne to this delta, and their finest silt and elay 

being spread in the quiet water of the lake over a much larger ad- 
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Joining area of its bed, from near Breckenridge, nortliward bej<»»l 
the mouth of the Sheyenne. Much allarium was also supplied 
from the eroeion of tlie Sheyraine valley, which, with that of the 
Big Goul^ probably areragei three fonrtJu of a mile in width 
and 150 feet in depth almg a distance ot 200 miles. This chan- 
nel is cut in the drift sheet, midnly tilt, and in the imderlying 
easily eroded Cretaceons shales. The volume of the material sup- 
plied from it would be equal, according to tliese eetimates, to about 
three fourths of the Sheyenne delta, or poiuqw to three dghths of 
both tlie ddta and the finer clayey sediments that were deposited 
farther out in the lake. But the valley of the Sheyenne was doubt- 
less also both a {Hvglacial and an intergladal valley. It was prob- 
ably wholly filled with till in the first gUcial epoch, then was 
erod^, chiefiy in this drift, to nearly its present size during inter- 
glacial time, and was partially but perhaps not wholly refilled with 
till in the last epoch of gladation. If it retained in conuderable 
degree its trough-like tonn beneath the last ice^heet, as was evi- 
denUy true of the Minnesota valley, its erosion and its tiibute to 
the Sheyenne delta would be less than the proportion estimated. 

When tiie bed of lake Agassiz was gradually uncovered from 
the water ot the receding lake, some parts of its central plain 
through which the Bed river flows probably remained as broad, 
shallow basins of water, which that river and ita tributaries have 
since filled with their fine clayey alluvium. The similar clayey 
silt brought into lake Agassiz by ita delta-forming affluents, the 
Butfalo, Sand Hill, Sheyenne, Pembina, and Assioiboine rivers, 
and others farther north, has been spread over large areas of the 
lake bed, but more extensive portions had a surface of till, with 
no such lacustrine deposit. Over these formations, much alluv- 
ium has been laid down along tlic avenues of drainage of the old 
lake bed, and it has filled depressions of the original surface, 
whether of lacustrine sediments or of till, being only distinguish- 
able from tbc fonner by its containing in some places shells like 
those now living in the shallow lakes ot the country adjoining the 
area of lake Agassiz, remains of rushes and sedges and peaty de- 
posits, as of the present marshes of the Red River valley, and 
occasional branches and logs of wood, such as are floated down by 
streams in their stages of Rood. Thus the occurrence of shells, 
rushes and sedges in these alluvial 1)eds at McCauleyville, Minne- 
sota, 32 and 45 feet below the surface, or about 7 and 20 feet be- 
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low the level of the Red river, of sheets of turf, many frag- 
ments of decaying wood, and a log a foot in diameter at Glyndon, 
Minnesota, 13 to 35 feet below the surface, and numerous other 
observation of remains of vegetation elsewhere along the Red 
River valley in these beds, demonstrate that lake Agassiz had 
been drained away, and that the valley was a land surface, sub- 
ject to overflow by the river at its stages of flood when these re- 
mains were deposited. * Even at the present time much of the 
area of stratifled clay that almost continuous!}' forms the central 
part of the valley plain is covered by the highest floods and prob- 
ably no portion of it is more than ten feet above the high water 
line of the Red River and its tributaries. The position of the 
thick beds of fine silt and cla}* in the central depression of the 
Red River valley shows that they were not mainly deposited by 
the waters of lake Agassiz, which must have spread them some- 
what equally over both the lower and higher parts of the lacus- 
trine area ; but instead appears to prove that at least their upper 
and greater part was brought by the rivers which flowed into this 
hollow and along it northward after the glacial lake was with- 
drawn. 
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Natl. Sci. Phila., 1890, pp. 64-G5. 
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idanus^ Rhinoceros irroterus and Auchcuid major, from 
Archer, Fla. 

23. LEIDY, J. Hippotherium and Rhinoceros from Florida. 

Proc. Acad. Natl. Sci., Phila., 18IHI, pp. 182-83; illus- 
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32. MARSH, O. 0. Description of New Dinosauriah Rep- 
tiles. Am. J. Sci. 30, Jan., 1800, pp. 81-86; illus- 
trated. 

The following are described as new, Triceratops ser- 
ratus sp. n. from the ** Ceratops"'' beds of Wyoming. 
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T, prorsus from the **Ceratop8" of Colorado. Omith- 
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sp. n. from the Atlantosaurus beds of Dakota. Hadro- 
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33. MABSH, O. O. Notice of New Tertiary Mammals. Am. 
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Am. J. Sci., 40, Aug., 1890, pp. 177-79; illustrated. 

GJyptops omatus g. et sp. n. from the Atlantosaurus 
beds of Wyoming, Adocus jmnctntus sp. n. from the 
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A review of this genus and a description of 0. vetuMii^ 
Leidy, from Danville, 111. 
40. OSBORN, H. P. A Review of the Cernaysian Mammalia. 
Proc. Acad. Natl. Sci. Phila. 1890, pp. 51-02 ; illus- 
trated. 

A review of the fauna of this period in France, which 
Lemoine considers parallel with the Puerco. 
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44* OSBORN9 H. F« Two papers in oonjunction with Prof. 
Soott See No. 44, Scott and Osbom. 

41. SOOTT, W.B. Beitarage zur EenntniBS der Oreodonti- 

dad. Morph. Jarbh. vol. xvi, 2, 1890; illnstrated. 

42. SOOTT, W.B. Prof. W. B. Soott on the Oreodonts. 

Morph. Jarbh. vol. xvi, 2, 1890. Review by Mr. Ly- 
dekker in (Geological Magazine, 3, vol vii, Dec. 1890, 
p. 568. The reviewer terms this <<A very valuable con> 
. tribution * * * and hopes the learned author of this im- 
portant memoir will see his way to treating other groupa 
in the same masterly mimner." 

43. SOOTT, W. B. and OSBOBN, H. P. Preliminary ac- 

count of the Fossil Mammals from the White River and 
Loup Fork Formations contained in the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology, Part 11. Bull. Mus. Gomp. Zool. voL 
XX, no. 3, pp. 65-100. 

A continuation of investigations published in 188T 
{Ibid, vol. xiii, no. 5, 151-71.) 

Camivora and Artiodactyla by W. B. Scott (65-87),, 
and Perissodactyla by H. F. Osbom (87-100) 

One new species is described by Scott, Felu maxima, 

44B. SOOTT, W. B. and OSBORN, H. P. The mam- 
malia of the Uinta Formation. Trans. Am. Phil. Soc. 
1889, vol. xxi, 112 pp. Review in Am. Geol. 6, July, 
1800, p. 56-57. 

45R. SOOTT, W. B. and OSBORN, H. F. Ibid, Review 
in Am. J. Sci. 30, Ma}', 1800, p. 403. 

46. TRAQUAIR, R. H. Notes on the Devonian Fishes of 

Scaumenac Bay and Campbelltown, in Canada. Geolog- 
ical Magazine, 3, vol. vii, Jan. 1800, 15-22. 

One new species from the former locality is described, 
Cephitfasjfis hiticeps^ the first occurrence of this genus in 
rocks later than Lower Devonian. From the Lower De- 
vonian of Campbelltown are described as new Phlyctaen- 
ius (g. nov.) acaJicHs (Whiteavcs sp.) and Cf'phalaspU 
wfn'ff'avf'si. 

47. TRAQUAIR, R. H. On PhlycUenius, A New Genus of 

Coccostidfle. Geological Magazine, 3, vol. vii, Feb. 
1800, pp. 55-00. Illustrated. 
Parti}' on Canadian Coccostidce. 
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48. TBAQUAIB, R. H. On the Fossil Fishes of the Devon- 

ian Rocks of Scaumenac Bay and CampbcUtown, Can- 
ada. Abstract in British Assn. Kept. 1889, p. 584. 

49. WHITEAVES, J. F. Contributions to Canadian Palae- 

ontology, vol. i, pp. 11, 1889. 

Review by A. S. Woodward, Geol. Mag. 3, vol. vii, 
Jan. 1890, p. 42. 

60. WILLIAMS, H. S. An account of the progress in N. 

A. Palaentology for the years 1887-1888. Smithsonian 
Report 1888, pp. 261-326, Washington, 1890. 

61. WILLISTON, S. W. Note on the Pelvis of Cumnoria 

(Camptosaurus). Am. Nat. 24, May, 1890, p. 472. 

Correcting an error occurring in Nicholson & Lydek- 
ker's Palaeontology in not supplying a preacetabular pro- 
cess to the ilium of Camptosaurus. 

62. WOODWARD, A. S. Vertebrate Palaeontology in some 

American Museums. Geol. Mag. 3, vol. vii, Sept, 1890, 
pp. 390-95 and Oct. 1890, pp. 455-60. 

List of New Forms, as Described in the Memoirs of the fore- 
going List. 

NOTE. — ^The author recognizes the undoubted synonymy of some 
genera and species In the following list, but as some of these have been 
l)roaght to the notice of the public, no comment or reference, whatever, 
to any particular case, is here made; indeed, such reference would 
hardly be In proper place in a bibliography or list of new forms. The 
Jlst, therefore, contains some forms represented by two names. 
Adocus punctatus Msh. §Cretaceous of New Jersey. :1:34. 

Allurodon compressxis Cope. Loup Foric Miocene. 8. 

Arnblya,8pis, gen. no v. Traq^ 

A. acadUms Wh. Devonian of Canada. 48. 
Barosaurtis gen. nov. Msh. 

B. lenttLS Msh Atlantosaurus beds of Dakota. 32. 
Brachypsalis gen. nov. Cope. 

B. pachycephalus Cope. Loup Fork of Nebraska. 10. 
Cephalaspis laticeps Traq. Devonian of Canada. 46. 

C. whUeavesi Traq. Devonian of Canada. 46. 

CercUops (Hadrosaurus) paucld^iis 

Msh. Laramie of Montana. 32. 

Claosaurus gen. nov. Msh. 

C. {Hadrosaurus) a^ilis Msh. Pteranodon beds of Kansas. 30. 

Colodon gen. nov. Msh. 

2 Locality or formation. 

t Refers to number of memoir in above list. 
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C. iMXcOue Msh 
D^loclontw gen. nov. Msh. 

D. amplus Hsh. 
Emy% euglypha Leldy. 
Felis maxima Scott. 
Glyjftodon septentrUmalU Leldy. 
GVyptopa gen. nov. Msh. 

G, omatua Msh. 
QifraoanOwu incurvus Traq. 
Hippotherium printiepa Leidy. 
Hyopotamua defUctus Msh. 
JAnrnnhyopB gen. nov. Msh. 
L. laticepa Msh. 
JlfodiaircKliitf )foridanti« Leldy. 
Mastodon rugoHdens Leidy. 
OrniihomlmuB gen. nov. Msh. 
0. velox Msh. 

PMyctixnlus gen. nov. Traq. 
P. ocadicua Wh. 
Pteropeli/x gen. nov. Cope. 
P. grollipes Cope. 
RMfnocero8 longipea Leidy. 
Stenogale rolnuta Cope. 
Teleodti« gen. nov. Msh. 
T. atms Msh. 
Testudo lyrontopa Msh. 
T. cras^tecutota Leldy. 
Traclwdon longtcepa Msh. 
Triceratop« jyrorsus Msh. 
T. aeiTotus Msh. 
T. autcfitu^ Msh. 
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Brontotherlum beds of Dakota. 33. 

Florida. •1889. 19. 

Loup Fork of Kansas. 43. 

Florida. ♦1889, 19. 

Atlantosaurus beds of Wyoming. 34. 

Devonian of Canada. 48. 

Peace Creek, Fla. 23. 

Brontotherlum beds of Dakota. 33. 

Brontotherlum beds of Dakota. 33» 

Ocalamarton Co., Fla. 30. 

Beaufort Co., S. C. 26. 

Ceratops beds of Colorado. 32. 

Devonian of Canada. 46» 

Laramie of Montana. 7. 

Peace Creek, Fla. 23. 

Loup Fork of Nebraska. 10. 

Brontotherlum beds of Dakota. 33. 

Lower Miocene of Dakota. 34. 

Peace Creek, Fla. 21. 

Laramie of Wyoming. 30. 

Ceratops beds of Wyoming. 32. 

Ceratops beds of Wyoming. 32. 

Ceratops beds of Wyoming. 30. 



HAS "NEWARK" PRIORITY AS A GROUP NAME. 

By Israel C. Russell, Wasliiii^ton. 

In a brief paper on the Newark system published in this Journal 
about two years since,* I proposed a revival of «*Newark"asa 
group name for the reddish-brown sandstones and shales and asso- 
ciated trap rocks of the Atlantic coast region, which had* previously 
been quite generally referred to the Triassic and Jurassic. A long 
list of names was presented that had been used to designate the 
rocks in question ; nearly all of which implied correlation with 
European terranes, ranging from the Silurian to the Jurassic. The 

♦Vol. 3, 1889, pp, 178-182. 

♦ Am. Geol. 5, April, 1889, p. 251. 
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advisability of adopting a name that did not indicate relationship 
with distant formations was also pointed out The first name on 
the list referred to, which met this requirement was, <« Newark 
group," proposed by W. C. Redfield, in 1856. That this was a 
group name intended to indicate the entire formation, is shown by 
the language used. Redfield's words are : 

«« I propose the latter designation [Newark group] as a conven- 
ient name for these rocks [the red sandstones extending from New 
Jersey to Virginia] and to those of the Connecticut valley, with 
which they are thoroughly identified by foot-prints and other fos- 
sils, and I would include also, the contemporaneous sandstones of 
Virginia and North Carolina. "* 

As stated in my previous paper, the term ** group" has been 
adopted by the International Congress of Geologists, in a wider 
sense than was implied by Redfield. I therefore suggest that 
** system" should be substituted instead. Before offering this 
suggestion I made what I believe to have been an exhaustive ex- 
amination of the literature relating to the terrane in question, and 
concluded that Redfield's name had precedence over all other 
names that had been used which did not imply correlation. 

The term Newark system has recently been adopted by several 
geologists, in accordance with my suggestion, and up to the pres- 
ent time but one voice has been raised against it. In an article 
on * * The use of the terms Lauren tian and Newark in geological 
treatises," published in this Journal,! Prof. C. H. Hitchcock has 
formulated five objections to its acceptance. These will be con- 
sidered in the order in which the}' were presented. 

FirBt, It is claimed that ' ^ An essential feature of a name de- 
rived from a geographical locality is that the terrane should be 
exhibited there in its entirety or maximum development ; " and that 
the territory about Newark, N. J. , does not meet these require- 
ments for the Newark system. 

Without dissenting from the wisdom of the rule proposed, al- 
though a large number of exceptions could be found to it in the 
best geological memoirs, I wish to state from m}- own knowledge 
that the region about Newark may be taken as typical of the ter- 
rane named after that cit}'. The characteristic reddish-brown 
sandstones and shales are there well exposed, and in the neighbor- 

*Am. Jour. Scl., 2d sor. 1850, Vol. 22, p. 357; also in Am. Assoc. Adv 
Sol. Proc, Vol. 10, Albany raeetlug, 1856, p, 181. 
t Vol. 5, 1890, pp. 197-203. 
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ing Newark mountains, the associated tn^) rock occurs in sheets 
•of great thickness. This statement 'ui sustained by Piol Hitch- 
cock's own words, a little farther on in the papw cited, where he 
says <*the New Jersey terrane possesses the distinguisliing feat- 
ures of the Trias, quite as well as the one in New England. " 

That Pasmxc would have been a better name as Prof. Hitchcock 
suggests, is perhaps true, but the one before us was definitely se- 
lected and has priority. 

Second, It is stated by Prof. Hitchcock that the name << Con- 
necticut or Connecticut River sandstone has priority over Newark, " 
and was used by several geologists before Bedfield's proposal in 
1856, << though none of them had proposed it as a geological 
term. '* The admitted fact that no one had used the name referred 
to as a geological term, relieves me of the necessity of showing 
that Redfield*s name has priority. 

In the writings of the older geologists, among whom Prol Ed- 
ward Hitchcock will always take the first rank as an investigator 
■of the sandstones of the Connecticut valley, the terms << Connecti- 
cut sandstone" or << Connecticut River sandstone," were used in 
the same sense as the coordinate term I have just employed, i. a, 
as a geographical designation; just as they might have referred 
to the granite of Masachusetts without any intention of proposing 
a group name. The fact that the older geologists, and among 
them Prof. Edward Hitchcock, spoke of the Newark rocks of New 
England under definite group names, implying correlation, is suf- 
ficient evidence that they did not recognize the value of an inde- 
pendent name. 

Third, It is stated that Prof. J. D. Dana adopted the name* 
proposed by Redfiekl, in his lectures, but did not use it in his sub- 
sequent writings. Prof. Dana's reasons for this course have never 
been published, and so far as it is a precedent — happily prece- 
dents have less weight in gcolog^'than in some other professions — 
it indicates that we should first use the name Newark and then 
abandon it for other names implying indefinite correlation with dis- 
tant terranes. 

Fourth and Fifth, While it is admitted that the terrane under 
discussion is quite as well represented in New Jersey as in the 
Connecticut valley, it is claimed that the latter having been studied 
first, should have furnished the group name. I fully agree with 
Prof. Hitchcock in this, and could add several other group names 
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which to my taste might be improved, but the author of a geolog- 
ical name, like the palaeontologist who describes a new fossil, is en- 
titled to priority. To attempt to introduce a new name for a group 
of rocks already sufficiently well designated, would only bring 
confusion, similar to that produced by the great variety of names 
implring correlation, that have alread}' been used for the Newark 
system. 



THE POST ARCHAEAN AGE OF THE WHITE LIME- 
STONES OF SUSSEX CO., N. J.» 
Frank L. Nason, New Brunswick. N. J. 

I. 

Early in the year 1888, during the progress of my work on the 

Geological Survey of New Jersey, I was at Franklin Furnace for 

liearly two weeks. While there my attention was attracted by 

'^liat I supposed to be boulders of gneiss in the white limestones. 

J also noticed the outcrop of sandstone, which appears on the 

^orth side of the Furnace pond. 

My curiosity was excited and farther search showed other local- 
*Wes as interesting as these. Tlie result was that tlic idea of these 
^hite limestones being the metamorphosed "Blue" first suggested 
^teelf to me. I was then ignorant of the attention which this sub- 
ject had attracted in the past, and supposed that I was the origi- 
nator of the idea. Further study showed me m}' eri-or, but I 
determined to satisfy mj-self on tlie subject, especially as it seemed 
t<> me that the question in whatever light it was regarded had 
never been fully settled. 

The first paper of consequence, bearing on this subject, appears 
in the "Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
Xi^hia," 1822. The authors, Keating and Vanuxem, have a paper 
On the **(}eology and Mineralogy of Franklin, in Sussex county, 
^. J. " In this paper the writers offer no proof of the Arehsean 
;e of this limestone, though as will be seen, the idea is strongly 



♦This paper deals only with the principal work that has boon done in 
'tibls area and a part of Warren county, and also a part of Orange county, 
^. Y. The full results of this work are recorded in the reports and 
X^iapers quoted. 

The more recent work by the writer is published in the Annual Report 
the State Geologist of N. J., for the year 1890. 

IS 
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advocated, save the following : A rock which tliey call sienitc. 
but which cannot be limited to tho altered sandstone or to the 
wuptive granite {aince, according to them, it partakes of the 
Bature of Ixith) occurs in heda or layers. These are parallel to 
tlie strike of the white limestenea, Thetie be<la also, accof ling to 
Uk' writfis, dip S. v.. witli tlic limestonei^ Mt -An luvj}.: of SO*. 
BabordiB&te to the sieiute tbey place Ist limesione, 2d gneiss, 3d 
qaeenfltone (whatever they mean by it). The sienite, limestone, 
gndw, and greenstone, are all evidently regarded by them aa 
being <A aedimentary origin. Since the greenstones are described 
by tbem as being derived from the elenites by an Increase of 
ampbibole and a dimnnition of feldspar, the greenstones are of 
limited extent 

It is admitted that although the limestones ate soboidiiude to 
the sienite, sienite is interstratifled with the limestone. 

It is noted by them tiiat Qua principal minerala are found In the 
sienite in cavities, or at least near to the tienite. Hiey also ob- 
serve tliat in the grauwacke and the limestone overlying it there 
is present "floato of lime of a pale violet color, vhioh is 
found in small cavities in the limestone, and ^peus to have been 
formed by infiltration into it as well as the rocks under it It 
cannot, therefore, serve to connect these rocks with the rienite in 
the limestone of which it has also been found, or to prove tbem to 
have been of cotemporaneous origin, as some geolc^psts have sup- 
posed; but this hypothesis is in direct oppositioa to the &ct 
which we have previously mentioned of its being found resting 
upon the upturned edges of the sienite." 

I quote their words to show the nature of the proof which they 
advance. Their proof of difference in time of deposition of the 
blue and the white limestoaes, rests upon unconformability. l^iis 
unconformability is shown by pointing out that while the white 
limestones lie under the sienite, or are interstratified with it,' the 
blue limestones and the grauvackc lie upon the upturned edges of 
the sienite. The inutility of this argument is at once apparent 
when it is pointed out that an eruptive granite has been confused 
with a foliatctl and bedded rock of a wholly different nature. 

They failed to find fossils either in tlie blue limestone or in the 
grauwacke, though they have since been found. 

Tlie next important paper which I have succeeded in finding 
bearing upon this subject is the "Report on the Oeolt^cal Survey 
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of New Jersey, " Philadelphia, 1836. Whether, during the four 
teen years which elapsed between the publication of the paper just 
quoted and this report of Prof. Rogers, this question was can- 
vassed and the drift of scientific opinion set in favor of Prof. 
Rogers, I cannot say. Certain it is, however, that Prof. Rogers 
in this report calmly takes his position for granted and describes 
all of these limestones under the name of Formation 11. There 
are numerous papers in the earlier volumes of the American 
Journal of Science, by Nutall, Pierce, Shepard and others, and 
these men seem to favor Prof. Rogers. 

In these papers, the region under discussion is referred to as 
the ** transition series." No special mention is made of the white 
limestones but they appear to be included in the same category as 
the rocks of the Green pond, Bearford, and Bellevale mountains, 
and the blue limestones of the N. W. border. 

Prof. Mather, as will be shown later on, seems to adopt this 
view, but ascribes to Thomas Nutall the credit of first expressing 
the opinion that the blue limestones and the white limestones are 
cotemporaneous in origin. 

In the American Journal of Science, vol. v., pp. 247-248, 
Nutall describes the rocks near Fowler's house at Franklin as 
follows : 

< < The crystalline calcareous rock which alternates with granit- 
ines of feldspar and quartz, or with beds of sienite granite, dis- 
appears, and a confluent grauwacke, almost perplyritic, and 
cotemporaneous apparently with the other formations, appears 
directly overlaid by a bed of leaden, minutely granular, secondary 
limestone, containing organic remains of the usual shells and cor- 
alines, and layers of blackish hornstone or petrosilex. This rock, 
as well as the grauwacke beneath, presents disseminated crystals of 
blue fluate of lime. In the limestone the cavities are sometimes 
very numerous, and lined both with pseudomorphous masses and 
cubes of blue and white fluate and quartz crystals. 

'* Thus we have, " continues the writer, ** here before us, as at 
lake Champlain, the novel and interesting spectacle of a union 
of every class of rocks, but passing decidedly into each other as 
if almost cotemporaneous " I 

Nutall's position is thus clearly defined though he makes the 
usual mistake of supposing the so-called sienite to be of sedimen- 
tary origin. 
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On page 112 of his report, Prol Rogers first makes mention of 
the associated limestones and sandstones, and as he calls it, 
sienitic granite. He however is a little ambiguous for he speaks 
of it as a bed of sienitic granite of the usual composition of the 
gneiss of this region, which dips eastward with the other beds, 
i. e. the white limestones, gneiss and sandstones. 

He speaks of the scarcity of organic remains but states that he 
found madrepores in proximity to the flinty nodules in the 
limestone. 

He says nothing in this report of his idea of the cotemporaneous 
origin of the white and blue limestones, but as he describes t^is 
altered under the head of Formation II, one is at a loss to decide 
as to what his attitude was on the question. 

His section through this point, though, shows the blue lime- 
stone and sandstones dipping N. W. , the gneiss, beds of frank- 
linite and altered limestone or marble with veins of quartz and 
sienite dipping S. E. Then the blue limestone which is again 
represented as dipping N. W. 

His only marked error in this section is in representing the 
blue limestone as keeping its N. W. dip to Hamburg Mt, whereas 
the N. W. dip is in a short distance succeeded by a S. E. dip, and 
then the reappearance of the white limestone which reaches nearly 
to the mountain to the east. 

In the ** Final Report on the Geolog}' of N. J.," publislied in 
1840, on pp. 47 to 07, Prof. Kogers describes the limestones of 
FoiTuation II. In these pages tlie geological features are outlined 
with such boldness and fidelity to fact as to awaken in one the 
feelings of profoundest admiration for one who could accomplish 
so much with the limited time and means at his disposal. Under 
the title ** Formation II," Prof. Rogers describes in detail the blue 
limestones, *« called in N. J., magnesian, in N. Y. calciferous. " 

In these pages he makes no special mention of the white lime- 
stones, but from the locating of isolated patches of Formation II, 
espcciall}' in the low water shed between the Musconetcong and 
the Wallkill rivers, it becomes very evident that there is no shadow 
of doubt in his mind but that the two limestones are cotempora- 
neous in origin. 

It is under the heading of * * Igneous Rocks Connected with For- 
mation II," that all ambiguity is removed and his position is 
clearly and positively defined. That there may be no possibility 
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of mistake, either in the understanding of his words with regard 
to Formation II or confusion as to localit}', I quote from him ver- 
batim: *'The blue limestone of the Kittatin}' valley, exhibits, in 
certain localities, some highl}^ impressive and remarkable phenom- 
ena of alteration of structure, induced by the heating agency of a 
series of igneous injections. 

**The altered bands of the rock may be grouped into two distinct 
belts ranging from N. K. to S. W. parallel to the general strike of 
all of the strata in this quarter of the state. The more north- 
eastern of these belts occupies, at intervals, the valley which lies 
immediately at the foot of the Hamburg or Wallkill Mt. , through- 
out nearly its whole length, keeping usually towards its northwest- 
em margin, or near the base of the Pochuck Mt. , and the belt of 
hills in its prolongation to the S. W. namely, the hills north of 
Franklin, Pimple hills and the hills north and west of Sparta and 
Lockwood. The northeastern tract first shows itself at Mts. Adam 
and Eve, in New York, about five miles beyond the state line, and 
has its southwestern termination in the neighborhood of Lock- 
wood. 

**Over this whole distance, though the altered material exhibits 
considerable diversity in regard to the imbedded minerals which it 
contains, yet the main mass of the rock, or the calcareous paste 
investing them, remains to a great extent, of a uniform character 
as to structure and color. " Farther on he makes mention of the 
coarsely crj'stalline limestones in the following manner. * * When 
destitute, or nearly so, of the extraneous minerals often diffused 
through it, the prevailing condition of the rock is that of a white, 
perfectly crystalline limestone. An extreme degree of develop- 
ment of the crystalline structure had assumed the condition of 
rhombic calcareous spar." 

**It is often then semitranslucent, but more frequently it is of 
an opaque white and occasionally of a pink hue, resembling some- 
what reddish feldspar. These varieties may be regarded as the 
altered rock under its most characteristic features, and are to be 
viewed as exhibiting the limit of alteration oi which the limestone 
has been susceptible by igneous action, when it has been pure 
or consisted of little else than carbonate of lime. When of such 
aspect and structure the mineral most usually disseminated through 
it is plumbago, in small brilliant plates, often perfectly hexagonal. 
Beside this highly developed crystallization, it presents every gradar 
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tion of *cry8talline structure down to a finely granular one, and 
even to what may be termed the subcrystalline condition, when it 
often partakes of the color and texture of the blue limestone out 
of which all these varieties have originated. " 

On pages 73 and 76 of this final report Prol Rogers describes- 
very minutely, two localities in which a change from the unaltered 
blue limestone to the highly crystalline limestone takes place 
within a distance of fifty feet 

In one of these localities at Lion pond, now Roseville pond, 
there is a regular gradation from the S. E. First gneiss, second 
sandstone Formation I, third, blue limestone Formation 11, pass- 
ing into the sandstones, and filially, the white crystalline lime- 
stones in contact with a dike of f eldspathic sienite to which he 
ascribes the cause of alteration. 

Another very important fact recorded by Prol Sogers (in this 
report, p. 74,) is the presence of the mineral chondrodite in these 
altered limestones. He notes that the abundance and perfection 
of the crystallization of this mineral bears a direct ratio to the 
crystallization of the limestone and this to the proximity to an 
igneous rock. 

I have thus briefly stated the outline of this report by Prof. 
Rogers. It will be seen that he committed himself unhesitatingly 
to the idea, first, that granites or sienites were eruptive ; second, 
that these eruptive rocks caused the metamorphism of the blue 
limestones, in places, to the highly crystalline white limestones 
of this region. 

It does not vitiate the truth of his observations in this case, 
that he went still farther and assumed the eruptive nature, not only 
of the granites and greenstones, but of the magnetite iron and of 
the zinc ores of the highlands of Sussex county especially. 

On this basis however he would have had hard work to account 
for the presence of sphalerite beds in the same limestone belt but 
nearer the Delaware river. 

Even in this brief sketch it is very evident that, however bril- 
liant the conception of this idea of the metamorphism of the blue 
limestone ma}* have been, it was more in the line of geological spec- 
ulation, and he fell far short of proving his position, though in 
comparison with the recorded observations of Yanuxem and Keat- 
ing his demonstration is perfect. A careful reading of his whole 
report on this subject does little more than to multiply instances 
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without going into the details of the matter which an exhaustive 
and decisive treatment of the subject demands. 

This is not written in a spirit of h3'percriticism but simpl}' to 
account for the later adopting of the views advocated l)}- Vanuxem 
and Keating, though the subsequent adoption of their views was 
based on errors as great as these geologists made. 

While Prof. Rogers was engaged in his work in New Jerse}^ 
Profs. Mather, Beck, and Emmons were engaged in a field in New 
York, very similar to the highland belt of New Jersey, described 
by Prof. Eogers. This is especially true of the field occupied by 
Prof. Mather. As is very well known, the crystalline region of 
southern New York is but an extension of the same belt from 
New Jersey. 

In the report of Prof. Mather, ^*Geolog3' of New York," part I, 
vol. iv, it is a little difficult to understand just what he means 
by a primary limestone, in which he very evidently believes, for in 
a foot-note, p. 464 of this report, he says : * * The true primary 
limestone here alluded to is the same that forms the second class 
of metamorphic limestones in this volume, and which is next to 
be described as the metamorphic limestones of the Highlands and 
west of the Hudson and of Washington county. " 

The last paragraph of this same page, summing up the facts of 
the I division of metamorphic rock, reads as follows : 

** After reviewing all the facts observed both l^y others and b}' 
myself, I have been led to the conclusion, that the limestones that 
are frequently crystalline^ white and variegated juarbles in the 
western part of Vermont, Mass. and Conn. , and in the eastern 
part of New York, from mount Washington to the cit}' of New 
York (tha^ have been described in this chapter) are MetamoriMc 
Rocks — ^that they were originally the M(diawk limestones and Cal- 
ciferous sandstones^ and that the associated rocks v:f re originally 
the Potsdam sandstone and the slate rocks of the Ilndson valley; 
that they were in fact the rocks of the Cliamplain division, l)ut 
much more altered and modified by metamorphic agency than the 
Taconic Rocks'' ! The italics and capitals are Prof. Mather's. 

On page 465 he describes the second class of metiimorphic rocks 
(true primary ?) under the heading ' ' II Metiimorphic Rocks of the 
Highlands, and of Saratoga and Washington counties." 

He spent about two weeks in 1828 and 1838 in the study of the 
white limestones in Orange county, New York, but having been 
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nnfortanate enough to lose his note books, he quotes yerbatim in 
many places the report of Frol Rogers in the New Jersey geology 
and appears to adopt his views unqnesticmingly. He also qaotes 
from Dr. Horton and from Prof. Shepard. 

Dr. Horton published his report in 1839 and from the fact that 
he is quoted by Prol Mather, it would seem that the views of the 
two were in accord. 

That there may be no mistaking the position of Piol Mather, I 
quote from his, p. 465 : << In Or%Dge county, New Jersey, and in 
Sussex county. New Jersey, all the changes from the gray and 
blue limestone (Mohawk limestone and Calcif tix>us sandstone of the 
New York reports and formation No. 2 of tiie Pennsylvania survey) 
can be distinctly traced into perfectly crystallized limestone, con* 
taining the various crystallized minerals; so that it is believed that 
most of those who will examine the rocks th<»oughly, will admit 
that they are metamorphic. " 

The puzzling fact in these quotations, more puzzling in the 
report, is that he seems to regard the marbles, described in the first 
dass of metamorphic, as younger and wholly distinct from the 
second class of metamorphic rocks in which he includes <*1^ true 
primary limestones." Yet the Mohawk limestone, the Oaldferous 
sandstone, and the Potsdam sandstone appear in each division. 

One thing is very evident, be believed thoroughly in metamor- 
phic action and regarded the white limestones of Orange county, 
New York and of Sussex county, New Jersey as excellent ex- 
amples of its eflSciency. Yet it is also evident that if Prof. Rogers 
did little more than to state his belief, with little or no proof of it, 
Prof. Mather has done nothing more than to leave the question as 
he found it. From the time Prof. Rogers completed the^eological 
survey in New Jersey, in 1837, up to 1854 no official work was 
done on the geology of the state. In 1854, however, the survey 
was re-organized by Dr. William Kitchell, as state geologist « 

His first report appeared in 1855. In this report he speaks of 
the crystalline limestones as metamorphic, but he includes under 
this head also, gneisses and hornblende slate. He recognizes the 
granites as true eruptive or igneous rocks and mentions their occur- 
ring in the form of intrusive veins and dykes, and farther notes 
that these are found, with one exception, in the metamorphic 
rocks, notably in the white limestones. 

In the annual report for 1855, p. 131, Dr. Kitchell again refers 
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to the white limestones. He now ealls the rocks of the Highlands 
Azoic. His classification probably in an ascending series is "1st 
gneiss; 2d hornblende micaceous, feldspathic, andquartzose schists; 
3d white crystalline limestones (saccharoidal marbles) interstrati- 
fied with seams or layers of magnetic ore (magnetite) and iron 
pyrites." 

One has rather to guess at his position than to gain a positive 
idea from his statements. 

On pp. 138 and 139, however, he notes that when a knob or 
outcrop of white limestone occurs in the blue, it is always accom- 
panied by dykes of granite and other igneous rocks. He also notes 
the presence of an increased number of minerals. On page 1 42 
Dr. Kitchell writes in such a manner as to leave one in utter doubt 
as to his attitude on this question, unless he regards it as possible 
that rocks belonging to his metamorphic series might have escaped 
alteration and to have come down toZus almost wholly unchanged 
while others were highly modified. 

In speaking of the limestones of the southeast foot of Pochuck 
mountain, he says : * ' There are portions (i. e. of the limestone> 
which are but partially altered ; the stone in part retaining its 
original color, but generally containing impurities. Other portions 
still are of a blue color, containing here and there a little calcite, 
in which there is considerable plumbago. In the parts which are 
but slightly altered, the texture ranges from compact to subcrys- 
talline ; and in those which are more completely changed, from 
sub-crystalline to that which is completely crystalline, thus pass- 
ing by regular gradations from ordinary blue limestone to that 
which is highly metamorphic." Rogers nowhere made a stronger 
statement than this and yet Dr. Kitchell distinctly classifies these 
white limestones with the gneisses. 

As was before remarked the only avenue of escape from a flat 
contradiction in the same report is through the avenue which was 
suggested, namely, considering that the blue limestones 'as well as 
the white belonged to the same metamorphic series. Dr. Cook, 
however, who was Dr. Kitchell's assistant, cuts off even this 
avenue of escape, for in his (Dr. Cook's) report for 1868 he 
says: — 

**The true position and identity in age of the crj^stalliue lime- 
stone and gneiss was proved by Vanuxem and Keating, in 1822, 
and this view has been sustained by all the observations of Dr. 
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Kitchell and his assistaats, and can easily be verified by i\ny one 
who will risit the localities cited in this report. " 

I offer these quotations as matters of fact rather than of criti- 
cism, for Dr. Kitchell's rcallj TaJunhle work was Urminated by 
his death in It^Gl, and it is haj-dly fair to criticise adversely, a 
maa'a inoomplete work. 

Daring the ycnr 18G2, mainly through the efforts of Dr. Cook, 
tiie survey was re-or^unizod with Dr. Cook as state geologist. In 
the first report of 'i^lVi Dr. Cook states his position most unam- 
Uguonsly, On p. 7 of lliis report he suys: — "I have endeavored 
to make plain and indeoil to demonstrate a number of iwints wliich 
were not cleariy settled in the first survey. Thus the commonly 
receiTed opinion that the whil« limestones of Sussex arc the same 
as the bine limcslonc only changed in color and structure by heat, 
is clearly shown to be erroneous by the sketch of a locality near 
Franklin Fnmace, where the two rocks are shown to be totally 
distiiiot from each other, one of them licing in layers which dip to 
the southeast wliilc the other lies upon the upturned edges of tlw 
former and dips lo the northwest." 

Ah it is reoord<'(l the observation is faulty in the extreme. Tlifi 
two rocka are nowiiere seen to be in contact and the blue liiue* 
atone lies upon the upturned edges of the gneiss only and not 
near the white limestone. 

North of the Furnace pond the white limestones dip S. E. The 
nest outcrop ia granite, and the next is an outcrop of blue lime- 
stone which dips N. W. and in which fossils, Obolella craasa, and 
graphite, were found as well as numerous otSlites. This limestone 
is called blue or unaltered, dips N. W., and cannot therefore "lie 
upon the upturned edges of the white. " 

In Uie report for 1864, Dr. Cook again briefly refers to the 
white limestone rock "which is found interstratified with the 
gneiss rock, along the entire N. W. border of the Highlands of 
Warren and Sussex counties." In an accompanying section he 
shows that he considers the rock "Azoic." 

In 18C8 Dr. Cook piibltshed a very exhaustive report on the 
" Geology of New Jersey. " In this report, the chapter on the 
Azoic Formation iias a very important statement bearing on this 
subject, and I quote the opening paragraph of this chapter in full -. 
"Under this division are include<l the gneiss rocks, the crystalline 
limestones and the beds of magnetic iron ore. There has been some 
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uncertainty in many minds in relation to the age of these rocks, 
it being thought by many that they were of the same age as the 
blue or magnesian limestones, only changed b}' mctamorphic 
action, and that the passage from one to the other was a very 
gradual one. Prof. Rogers in his Final Report on the geology of 
New Jersey, pp. 61-80, under the head of ** Igneous rocks con- 
nected with Formation II," discusses the changes induced upon 
the Blue limestones by igneous action and assumes that all the 
white or crystalline limestones are made from the Blue limestones 
by the action of heat which has been applied by the agency of 
dj-kes of granite. 

In regard to the crystalline limestones he was mistaken. They 
are everywhere conformable to the gneiss and interstratified with 
it. This mistake is acknowledged by his former assistant, J. P. 
Lesley, in the American Journal of Science, vol. 89, p. 221. The 
true position and identity in age of the crj'stalline limestone and the 
gneiss, was clearly proved by Vanuxem and Keating in the * * Jour- 
nal of the Academy of Natural Sciences " in 1822, and this view 
has been sustained by all of the observations of Dr. Kitchell and 
his assistants, and can easily be verified b}' any one who will visit 
the localities cited in this report." 

This defines the position of Dr. Cook on this question. His 
opinion is evidently not founded so much upon personal investi- 
gation and observation as upon the reports of others. His proof 
hangs upon the extremely attenuated thread of •conformability, 
which is even in this case more apparent than real, and upon the 
confusion attendant upon the use of the term ''gneiss." This 
opinion Dr. Cook held up to the day of his death. The errors of 
Vanuxem and Keating I have already pointed out. With regard 
to Prof. Lesley's acknowledgment of the error of Prof. Rogers 
this much only can be said : He simply announces his belief casu- 
ally in reply to a criticism on Prof. Rogers' work by Hall and 
Logan, that Prof. Rogers was in error. His belief appears to 
rest upon a misunderstood statement, published in the American 
Journal of Science, 18G1, vol. 82, p. 208, by Dr. Cook. As 
Prof. Lesley quotes Dr. Cook "he (Dr. Cook) has seen horizontal 
Potsdam sandstone or Calciferous beds overlying these upturned 
Franklin limestones." 

In the first place, these beds are not horizontal, but dip steeply 
to the N. W. ; In the second place, they rest upon the gneiss of 
Franklin furnace and are nowhere near the white limestone. 
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From 1868 to 1886 no special mention was made of the white 
limestones. The question was practically settled. In 1886 how- 
ever, Dr. Britton, in his classification of the rocks of New Jersey, 
showed clearly that the idea of the Archsan age of these lime- 
stones had grown in strength with the lapse of years. In this re- 
port, <* State Geological Survey, 1886," pp. 77 to 83, he again 
groups the crystalline limestones in the Archsean. His grounds 
for this are not new : — interstratification with gneisses and con- 
formability. 

This brings the history of the question as to the age of the 
white limestones of the Northwest border up to date, so far aa 
New Jersey is concerned. It will be seen, I think without doubt, 
that there is absolutely no proof offered which seems to establish 
the opinion that these limestones are Archsean ; on the other hand, 
Prol Rogers recorded enough of evidence to establish their post 
Archaean age, or at least to have kept the question open. 

In the comments which I have made I have endeavored to point 
out the errors of the older writers as well as to again record their 
more valid observations. 



THE MOVEMENT OF lOE ON MINNESOTA LAKES. 

By E. H. Atwood, St. Cloud. Minn. 
The present winter has been a favorable one for studying the 
causes of tlie ice movement upon the numerous lakes in Minne- 
sota. Residents of this state are familiar with the sight of the 
upheavals of the ice upon our lakes, and to those dwelling in the 
vicinity of lakes the roaring of the ice during the changes of 
temperature is of so frequent occurrence that but little notice is 
taken of it. The absence of snow upon the ice exposes it to the 
weather, and as it is as sensitive to changes of temperature as a 
thermometer the present winter has caused an unusual movement 
There arc but few if any lakes in Minnesota where the conditions 
are so favorable for studying the ice movement in all its different 
relations as can he found upon Pearl lake, situated in Maine 
Prairie township. A recent visit to that beautiful sheet of water 
found the ice crowding with tremendous force upon the southern 
shore. Along this shore are situated numerous springs where 
the water oozes up through the gravelly bottom, which prevents 
the ice from freezing to the bottom and sides. As there are no 
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springs on the northern side the ice freezes firmly to the bottom 
imd sides, consequently when the ice expands it moves in the di- 
rection of the least resistance, which in this case is to the south. 

Having studied the ice movement upon this and other lakes for 
many years in temperatures ranging from 40° above to 40° below 
zero, I find that ice after it has once formed into a solid body is 
subject to the same law which governs other bodies ; that is, that 
heat expands and cold contracts. The question naturally arises, 
if heat expands the ice in a certain direction why does it not con- 
tract to its first position when the temperature falls to its first de- 
gree of cold ? The correct solution of this question will show the 
true principle of the glacial movement, which has been so little 
imderstood by scientific men of all ages. To explain the move- 
ment of the ice in one direction, let us begin of a bright morning 
inth the ice on the lake, say 20 inches thick and the temperature 
10° below zero. Remember that while the temperature is 10° be- 
low on the top side of the ice, the bottom lies upon the water 
with an unchanging temperature at or near 32° al)ove zero. As 
the sun comes up and its rays strike the ice, the temperature rap- 
idly rises, causing the surface of the ice to expand, while the 
temperature of the lower surface remains the same. As the 
lower ice cannot stretch to keep up with the expansion of the up- 
per surface, innumerable cracks will be formed on the under sur- 
face, some reaching part way through the ice and a few clear 
through. These cracks are wedge-shaped, like the capitiil letter A. 
They immediately fill with water and freeze, thus forming so much 
new ice and preventing contraction when the temperature falls. 
This movement will continue as long as the temperature rises, ac- 
companied by a roaring and cracking sound like a fierce battle, 
the ice meanwhile crowding upon the shore, often 12 to 15 inches 
a day. About 4 o'clock p. m. the temperature begins to fall and 
the top of the ice to contract, while the bottom remains station- 
ary. The contraction of the top causes Y-shaped cracks to form 
from the top downward, the new ice which had filled the A-shaped 
cracks in the bottom preventing the lx)dy from resuming its first 
position. These cracks from the top fill with water and freeze un- 
til the next morning, when we have a body of ice which has been 
enlarged by the action of both heat and cold, and as the morning 
sun shines upon its surface the same process of expansion and 
<x>ntraction and the formation of new ice goes on. 
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Pearl lake is about one and one-third miles in diameter and the 
ice has been known to crowd np on the shore over 40 feet in three 
months when clear of snow, which would average 5 to 6 inches a 
day. But when covered by a few inches of snow the ice will re- 
main stationaiy aU winter, because the snow is a non-conductor 
and prevents the changes of temperature from affecting the ice. 
Although the movements of the ice in the e^t^ng glaciers of the 
world have been studied by the most scientific m^i of the age and 
many theories have been advanced as to the cause, it seems plain 
to me that there can be but one cause, viz. : contraction by cold and 
expansion by heat ; and the fact that ice remains inactive when so 
covered as not to feel the changes of temperature goes to prove 
that were the temperature to remain uniform for any length of 
time in the region of a glacier its movement would cease. 



NOTES ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE SOUTHWEST. 

Bt Bobbbt T. Hill. Ansthi, Texas. 

Gold in Indian Territory, — ^The occurrence of gold in the In- 
dian Territory has been the cause of periodic mineral excitements 
for several years. The writer has had occasion during the past 
year to examine the regions wherein the gold occurs. There are 
two of these, one near Tishomingo in the Chickasaw Nation and 
the other in the Wichita mountains upon the Comanche Reserva- 
tion. In both localities the conditions are favorable for mineral 
deposits, consisting of igneous contacts of granite and eruptive 
material with numerous veins and faults, accompanied by large 
deposits of debris derived from them, sufficient to warrant investi- 
gation for placer deposits, in the Tishomingo district at least 

The just rights and well founded opposition to investigation of 
the present Indian proprietors prevent any careful exploration, 
while even reconnoissanee is accompanied by danger. 

77ie mineral resources of Texas are the subject of considerable 
inquiry owing to recent official promulgations from the office of 
the state geologist concerning the occurrence of tin (cassiterite) 
platinum, and lengthy communications in the press of the state 
upon the value of the wood}' lignites aud Eocene greensands. 
While it is apparent upon the face of these announcements just at 
the beginning of a session of the Legislature, that their purpose is 
not altogether scientific, it is to be doubted if it is a wise policy 
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for the popular mind to be enthused with visions of mineral 
possibilities that do not exist, or at least have not been practicably 
demonstrated. The quantity of platinum found in a specimen of 
inexact locality was a single fragment less than a pin head — suffi- 
cient however to justify a scientific investigation. The same can 
be said of the tin ore, which so far as yet known exists only in 
quantities sufficient for mineral curiosities. The experience of 
hundreds in Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas and Texas, has 
shown the commercial impracticability of the lignites for fuels, 
while the Tertiary greensands fully studied by Hilgard have never 
been adapted to agriculture. There are many valuable materials 
in Texas however for economic development. Rich chalk and 
Cretaceous marls and greensands, gypsum, and probable phos- 
phate beds occur. Her vast coal fields have never been looked 
into by a competent expert, except in the interest of private par- 
ties. Superb building stones and structural material await devel- 
opment, while the conditions for manufacturing improved artificial 
Portland cements — such as America is now entirel}^ dependent 
upon Europe for — exist in the chalk districts of Texas in marvel- 
ous quantities. In the rarer minerals, the state is exceedingly 
rich, but in nearly every case where investigated these have proved 
of little quantity, except in the Trans-Pecos negion where there 
are undoubtedly valuable silver districts. 

In the small Paleozoic area of the Burnet district from which 
the overlying Cretaceous beds have been eroded there is a greater 
diversity of rare minerals than in any spot in America, over thirty 
of the known chemical elements including many of the rarer ele- 
ments such as yttrium, thorium, etc., having been found at a 
single locality (Barringer hill), by Dr. p]dgar Everhart of the 
State University. 

The iron and mangenese ores of the state are of the greatest 
value, and are now being rapidly developed by private capital. 



REVIEW OF RECEXT GEOLOGICAL 

LITERATURE. 



PerUomic Plates of Vic CrbwUls. By CirARLKs Wachsmutii and 
Frank Springek. (Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., Phila., 18U0, with two 
plates.) The recent progress in crinoid morphology has beon somewhat 
phenominal. Towards a bettor understanding of the phylogenetic 
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TOlatloDShips of this attractive, yet rather anomalous, groap of echino- 
derms paleontology has aided In no small degree. In fact It Is due chiefly 
to a study of the fossil forms that the present advanced state of the sub- 
ject has been reached. And it may be truly said, in this connection, 
that no group of writers has done so much in this field as the American 
students of ancient life who have had occasion and good fortune to labor 
In the paleozoic horizons of the Mississippi basin. Among these ob- 
servers none have carried on such an extensive series of Investigations 
and have obtained such marvelous results as Messrs. Charles Wachsmuth 
:and Frank Springer, who have lately made another most valuable 
addition to a knowledge of the morphology of the crinoids. The results 
referred to are embodied in the memoir Just issued, which may be well 
regarded as one of the most important contributions that has appeared 
since the days of J. S. Miller. 

The presentation treats chiefly of the structure of the ventral covering 
In the different groups of the crinoids ; of the plates between the rays ; 
and of the relations these hold <o one another and to those of the tegu- 
ments. Hitherto it had been supposed by some authors that the disk, 
•or that part enclosing the visceral cavity, was, in many, if not all, of the 
paleozoic crinoids covered by a second integument, which was wanting 
in later and recent forms. As to the plates between the rays all writers 
have discriminated between "calyx" and **disk" inter-radials ; the 
former term being applied to the massive, well-formed ossicles of the 
paleozoic crinoids ; the latter to the small irregular porlsomic pieces of 
later species. The calyx inter-radials^ except those of the ApiocrlnidsB, 
were thought to bo followed by a vault, the others by a disk. The 
studies of Messrs. Wachsmuth and Springer led them to suspect that 
those assumptions wore not altogether correct ; and a careful investiga- 
tion seemed to indicate that all plates lying between the rays and their 
subdivisions are parts of the same element; and that therefore the so- 
called '* vault/' as a distinct structure, has no place in crinoid morphol- 
ogy. It is also shown that, in paleozoic times, the rigid integument such 
as is found in the later Camarata gradually became evolved from the 
thinly plated disk of the earlier forms and that the heavy plates between 
the rays are exaggerated perisomic plates. By a comparison of the 
various Camarata it is found that during the Silurian the ventral surface 
In the majority of cases was comi)osed of ^mall irregularly arranged 
pio(H>s ; that these increased In size during the Devonian ; and in the 
Carboniferous attained great prominence and rigidity, as is best shown 
by the Batocrinites and Actinocrinites. All stages of transition between 
the two extremes are readily traced. In regard to the ambulacra obser- 
vations show that these features may be tegminal or subtegminal, even 
among the forms of the same genus; and that they are more frequently 
<?xposed in the earlier crinoids. Among the latter the covering pieces 
are smaller, more regularly arranged and not so highly differentiated as 
in the later species. In this respect the resemblance to recent forms is 
very striking ; and except for the sutural union of the various plates 
and the closure of the mouth and food-grooves the conditions of the 
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plates in the two groups would be nearly Identical, at least in a large 
number of cases. From a comparison of young and adult individuals it 
Is further assumed that in the former the ambulacra are often exposed 
near the margin of the tegumen while in the latter they are entire- 
ly subtegminal. Thus the tegminal ossicles encroach from each side 
of the ambulacra and finally close above them, crowding the ambu- 
lacral skeleton inward. The so-called radial dome plates which were 
always regarded as true vault structures are shown to be merely greatly 
modified covering pieces. 

Other crinoidal groups are also taken up. In the Fistulata no vault 
is recognized, but all the plates between the ambulacra and between the 
radials are considered as perisomic. In most species the ventral sac is 
porous, while in others there is in front of the inflation a perforated 
plate like the madreporite of the urchins. The Larviformia which are 
now restricted to forms with the ventral surface made up of orals only, 
without any perisomic pieces. From these observations the authors 
conclude *' that there is everywhere but one integument covering the 
body; that the ventral pavement, although undergoing various modifi- 
cations in geological times, is a disk ** and that all crinoids, recent and 
fossil, are constructed substantially on the same plan. All plates lying 
between the rays and also between the ambulacra are therefore to be 
considered as perisomic pieces. 

The second part of Messrs. Wachsmuth and Springer's paper is de- 
voted to the anal plates of crinoids ; and is to a large extent a reply to 
Mr. F. A. Bather's recent article, in the Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History for April, 1890, on the origin and development of the anal 
plates of the Fistulata. This author regarded the Fistulata as having 
two distinct anal plates, the so-called "radiaual" or azygous piece and 
the "brachianal" or special anal plate. As to the former, the authors 
seem to be in accordance with the view that it is the lower section of the 
compound right posterior radial which in some groups performed anal 
functions. As to the second plate the two conceptions differ very essen- 
tially. Mr. Bather appears to think that the brachianal was primitively 
given off from an axillary, as a plate morphological by corresponding to 
an ordinary brachial, and that in the course of its geological development 
it changed its position and passed down from above, between the radials, 
to the basals. This is explained by an increase in the width of the ven- 
tral tube in later forms, which caused a sinking of that organ into the 
dorsal cup; and by the shifting of the radianal to one side from its 
position beneath the radial. Messrs. Wachsmuth and Springer under- 
take to prove that this theory is based upon a misinterpretation of the 
functions of certain plates. They show that the right posterior radial of 
locTinwi^ Heterocrlnus and Hyhocrlnus is no more an axillary than the 
radial of an Actlnocrimitf, which on its upper sloping face supports an 
ordinary inter-radial. They assert that there is no sinking of the anal 
tube, nor a shifting of the radianal, but that, in those forms in which 
a widening of the anal area has taken place, a new plate was introduced 
19 
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between the radlals, and that the radianal does not change Its position, 
bat, when present, rests within the angle of two basals, thus showing 
that the one is radial, the other inter-radial in position. This plate, 
which in locrinus lies upon the radials, and which, in Paiertocrinm,, ia 
said to have passed down to the basals, is a plate of the tube. 

^ntiquitiea from unAer Tuolumne TaliU mountain in California, By 
Geoboe F. Becker. Bulletin, O. S. A., vol. ii, pp. 189-200, with a 
plate, and one figure in the text; Feb. 20, 1891. If further evidence 
was needed, beyond that set forth by Whitney in "The Auriferous 
Gravels of the Sierra Nevada of California," to prove the occurrence of 
human remains and stone implements in the deep placer gravels of that 
state, underlying basaltic lava, the demonstration is amply supplied in 
this paper. A mortar and pestle found by Mr. J. H. Neale, and a 
broken pestle found by the well known geologist, Mr. Clarence King, in 
the gravel under the basalt of Table mountain, Tuolumne county, are 
here figured ; and their perfect regularity of outlines and their polished 
(neolithic) character seem very surprising, as showing the skill at- 
tained by man before the great extension of the Sierra Nevada glaciers, 
which followed the outpouring of the lavas. After the date of these 
implements, the gravels were covered by the lava flows, displacing the 
streams, which have since cut cafions 2,000 feet deep below the top of 
Table mountain. Mr. Becker believes that the Callfornian glaciation, 
subsequent to the basaltic lavas, was more recent than the glaciation of 
the northeastern states, and that certain Pliocene animals, whose re- 
mains occur in th^ same gravels, had survived to a late portion of the 
Pleistocene or Glacial period. In the same manner, the Equus fauna, 
formerly supposed to be Pliocene, Is shown by Gilbert to have continued 
so late as to be contemporaneous with tho sc(*ond rise of lakes Bonne- 
ville and Labontan, which was probably coincident with the latest 
Sierra glaciation. 

Notes on Vie early Cretaceous of Cnllfomia and Oregon, By Geougb 
F. Becker. Bulletin, G. S. A., vol ii, pp. 201-208; Feb. 20, 1891. 
That part of the Shasta group which is extensively represented in the 
Coast raiiffos of California, containing Aucella and a few other shells, 
has been supposed to bo older than its part which has been studied near 
Horsctown, in Shasta county, containing Ammonites and numerous 
other fossils, but not Aucella. Beds recently discovered to be fossillfer- 
ous at Riddles, Douglas county, Oregon, oombiiie these faunas; and 
they are also found together by Dr. G. M. Dawson In the Queen Char- 
lotto islands. The Shasta beds in the Coast ranges and at Horsctown 
are therefore probably of the same age, whlolf api)ears to be the Gault. 
With them are also to be included the Aucella-bearing strata of the 
gold belt in the Sierra Nevada. The original plication and upheaval of 
the rocks forming that range, once thought to have occurred at the end 
of Jurassic time, are thus referred to tho close of the Gault epoch In 
the Cretaceous period. 
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The relation of secular rock-dUtlntegration to certain transUlonal 
crystalline schists. By Raphael Pumpellt. Bulletin, G. S. A., vol. 11, 
pp. 200-224, with four figures In the text; Feb. 19, 1891. Pre-Cambrlan 
decay of the granitoid gneiss forming the nucleus of Hoosac mountain, 
in western Massachusetts, Is shown to have led to the formation of the 
overlying conglomerate and gneiss, laterally continuous Into quartzlte 
in which Mr. Walcott has found Lower Cambrian trllobltes. The depth 
of this ancient rock-decay was probably similar to that now found upon 
all areas of feldspathic rocks in warm and moist regions, where^tho sur- 
face has not been glaciated. During the folding and metamorphlsm of 
the Cambrian strata of the Iloosac and Green mountains, there has often 
been produced an apparent transition and conformity with the Archaean 
gneisses and granites. The transition zone consisted below of j that 
part of the more or less disintegrated Archu^an which escaped denuda- 
tion during the subsidence of Its land surface into the Cambrian sea, 
and above comprised the basal Cambrian conglomerates and other detri- 
tal beds formed by the erosion of the disintegrated rock. Lithologic 
gradation and parallelism of lamination from Cambrian to Archaean are 
found in this zone. Analogous observations are cited from the Adiron- 
dacks, the southern Appalachians, and Iron mountain, Missouri. 

The Ocotectonic and Physiographic Geology of western Arkansas, By 
Arthur Winslow. Bulletin, G. S. A., vol. 11, pp. 225-242, with a map, 
and nine figures in the text; Feb. 26,1891. This paper gives a very 
interesting general description of the stratigraphy and contour of a 
Carboniferous area lying on both sides of the Arkansas river and ex- 
tending from Ft. Smith 90 miles eastward. The greater part of the 
district has a nearly horizontal stratification or only gentle flexures. 
South of these are steep flexures, overturned folds, and faults, running^ 
from east to west, which the author ascribes to the time of the Appa- 
lachian revolution and to *'a trans-Mississippian extension of the same 
cause." Following Reade, this cause is thought to be the rise of the 
isogeotherms in a mass of very thick sediments. The resultjng expan- 
sion of their lower layers would find room by flexure and plication, with 
upheaval ; and during this process superficial erosion would expose 
steeply Inclined or compressed and inverted folds, the dips becoming 
steeper and the folds more appressed in proportion as the overlying 
weight diminished. 

Report uprm Hie United States Geographical Surveys west of the one 
hundredth meridian. In charge of Capt. (JEOR(iK M. Whekler, under the 
direction of the chief of engineers, U. S. Army ; vol, i. Geographical 
report, quarto, pp. 780. xxxviii plates and three maps; War Depart- 
ment, Washington, 1889. 

This report, though made under date of June 1, 1870, when it was 
substantially completed, was not otfered for publication till 1887, *'from 
press of other duties and subsequent prolonged illness." Though it is 
the first in the series of seven volumes of Lieut. Wheeler's survey. It is 
the last to appear. Volume ii. Astronomy and Barometric Hypsometry, 
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w«i pabllahed in 1877 ; vol. ill, Geology, in 1875, with a '* supplement ' 
yolame in 1881 ; vol. iv, Paleontology, in 1877; vol. v, Zoology, in 187S ; 
vol. vi, Botany, in 1878 ; and vol. vii. Archeology, in 1879. It is need? 
less to say that this series of scientifio sorvey reports embraces a vaal 
amount of valuable information, and of the series, vol. i stands in thai 
respect, second to none of them. 

This is strictly a geographical volume — i. «. it defines the outlines ol 
the topography, and illustrates it by several lithographic plates. Th« 
several expeditions of Capt. ( then lieutenant ) Wheeler, from 1809 to 
1879, are reported in general terms, showing that the parties engaged 
in them must have been very industrious to be enabled to construct the 
atltti sheets and to give the mass of scientific information of the country 
embodied in the former reports and maps of this survey. These d^ 
scripUons are followed by eight appendixes which occupy pp. 229-76&. 
These give latitude, altitude and longitude of prominent points west of 
the 100th meridian, description of the atlas sheets of the report meth- 
ods of survey, notes on the survey and disposal of the public lands, and 
some considerations upon national government land and marine surveySb 
Appendix F contains a very valuable feature, being a '* memoir upon the 
voyages, discoveries, explorations and surveys to and at the west eoasl 
of North America and interior of the United States west of the Missis- 
sippi river, between 1500 and 1880, including later bibliographical and 
other references to determined latitudes, longitudes, and altitudes avail- 
able for the basis of the permanent official topographic atlas of the 
United States." In this memoir are shown reproductions of some old 
maps of North America, beginning with that of Benincasa of the island 
of Antilia, in 1463. It also shows that oven as late as 1722 California 
(i. e. Lower California) was considered an island in the Pacific ocean, 
its northern portion being called "New Albion." Following this is ao 
epitome of the memoir prepared by Gen. G. K. Warren, of all the ex- 
plorations in the western portion of the United States, in 1857. The 
memoir in full is found in the Pacific Railroad Reports. The volume 
closes with a more full description of all later explorations by the Gov- 
ernment west of the Mississippi river between 1857 and 1880, by Capt. 
Wheeler, being a compend of great value for all students of the pro- 
gressive discovery and development of that part of North America. 
The last appendix embraces an account of the survey Itself, giving its 
organization, administration, function, history and cost. 

Elements of Oeology. By Joseph LeConte. Revised and enlarged, 
with new plates and illustrations, pp. 640. (New York: D. Appletoc 
& Co., 1891.) This third edition of a widely used text-book will be wel 
corned by multitudes of teachers and students. Within the eight and i 
half years since its previous revision, the science has made rapid prog 
ress, both in the accumulation of new observations, and in their theo 
retic co-ordination. Many portions of the book have received important 
additions or have been re-written, including those which treat of th< 
geologic work and history of rivers; the phenomena of earthquakes 
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theories of coral reefs ; geologic causes of the present distribution of 
animals and plants; mineral veins, faults, and mountain-building; De- 
vonian fishes, and Carboniferous conifers ; the origin of birds and mam- 
mals ; the Potomac, Ck>manche, and Laramie series ; the Tertiary mam- 
malian fauna of America; evidences of continental elevation during 
the Quaternary era, regarded as the probable cause of the glacial 
climate ; the Quaternary upheaval of the Sierra Nevada and Great 
Basin. ranges; terminal moraines and ico-dammed lakes; and the most 
recent discoveries of human remains and implements, both in Europe 
and on this continent. 

A loMt wcrd v>i£fi Vie Huronian, By Alexander Winchell. Bulle- 
tin of the Creological Society of America, vol. ii, pp. 85-124, with a map 
and three figures in the text ; Feb. 5, 1891. Only two weeks before the 
death of its distinguished author, this brochure was issued ; and in the 
March number of the Geologist ( p. 199] his discussion of the progress 
of opinions held by American geologists concerning the Taconic and 
ArchsBan rocks was noticed. Little did Dr. Winchell expect that liter- 
ally this essay would be his last utterance in the science which he had 
done so much to advance ! He was looking forward to the preparation 
of an elaborate treatise on the ancieiit metamorphic rocks of the North- 
west, toward which these recent publications were as stepping-stones. 
The diverse uses of the name Huronian by Murray, Logan, Hunt, Irving 
and others, are stated, with comparisons of the areas where rocks re- 
ferred to this system are developed north of lake Huron and about lake 
Superior ; and the author adds notes of his personal observations in tho 
vicinity of Echo lake, 15 miles east of Sault St. Marie. It is advocated 
that the name Huronian be retained for the quartzites, schists, and 
slate conglomerate, to which it was originally applied, unless it should 
be superseded by Taconic as an earlier synonymous name ; but that a 
lower series of schists, conglomerates, and slates, to which the name 
Huronian has been extended, be distinguished as the Kewatian system, 
following Lawson's classification, which is based on explorations about 
the Lake of the Woods. 

The Nickel and Copper deposits of Siulbut-y district, Cmuida. By 
BoBERT Bell. With an appendix on T}\€ sHHJicd {jUiss-hrcccUi of Vcr- 
milion river, Sudhury district, by George H. Williams. Bulletin, G. S. 
A., vol. 11, pp. 124-140, with four figures in the text ; Feb. 5, 1891. Tho 
recently discovered ores in the region about Sudbury, a station of the 
Canadian Pacific railway north of lake Huron, are in all cases a mixture 
chalcopyrite and nickeliferous pyrrliotlte. They are found upon a tract 
about 70 miles long from southwest to northeast, with a maximum width 
of about 50 miles, occurring principally along fault- planes of diorite as a 
matrix of igneous injection between its brccciated fragments. Nickel is 
confined to the pyrrhotite, in which it is usually present in tlie proportion 
of from 1 to 5 per cent. A remarkable volcanic glass-breccia of great 
thickness and extent, whose structure has been perfectly preserved by 
slllcificatioD, is closely associated with the diorite. 
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Th€ Overthru$t FavUa of the sotUhem AppaUuMans. By C. Wiixabd 
Hatbb. Bulletin, G. S. A., vol. 11, pp. 141-154, with map and sections ; 
Feb. 9, 1891. Two thmst faults, partly coincident with planes of strati* 
ficatlon, are traced in the moderately bent or folded strata of the great 
Appalachian yalley In northwestern Georgia and adjacent portions of 
Alabama and Tennessee, receiving names from Rome and Cartersville, 
Georgia. The Rome fault is known to extend at least 275 miles, from 
Gadsden, Alabama, northeast and north into Virginia. In the vicinity 
of Bome the extent of its overthrust is at least 4 miles, and may be 6 or 
7 mites. The Cartersville fault or thrust-plane has an inclination 
frequently so low as 5*', and rarely more than 25*'. Its maximum hori- 
zontal displacement appears to be not less than 11 miles, equalling that 
of the thrust-planes studied out by Peach and Home in the highlands 
of northwestern Scotland. Other overthrust faults are mentioned as 
trapped out by Keith a few miles northeast of Knoxville, Tennessee, 
and by Waljcott In the Taconic region of New York. Among the condi- 
tions on which the production of thrust faults depends,* the most import- 
ant is shown by Mr. Hayes to be the relation of the rigidity of the 
strata to the superincumbent load ; and he concludes that probably the 
strata had been folded and partially eroded before the time of their 
faulting. In the discussion of this paper. Prof. W. H. Davis suggests 
that the faults may have been of post-Triasslc date, long after the 
Appalachian folding which took place at the close of the Carboniferous 
period. He would attribute the lateral compression producing these 
overthrusts to the same date and causes as the monoclinal tilting and 
faulting of the Triassic beds of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and the 
CJonnectlcut valley. 

The structure of the Blue Ridge near Harper's Ferry. By H. R. 
Geioeb and Abthub Keith. Bulletin, G. S. A., vol. 11, pp. 155-164, 
with map and sections ; Feb. 11, 1891. Ten sections are presented, of 
which nine cross the Blue Ridge and South mountain within about ten 
miles north and south of Harper's Ferry, and one acrosses the Catoctin 
mountain about ten miles ea^t of the Blue Ridge. The authors refer 
the sandstone here forming generally the highest part of the Blue Ridge 
and of the South and Catoctin mountains to the Silurian system, and 
they regard the structure of these ranges as synclinal, mainly in open 
normal folds, with the descending order of the strata as follows : the 
Massanutten sandstone, believed by W. B. Rogers to be the lowest of 
the series and to owe its position to the overturning of anticlinal folds ; 
the Martinsburg shale ; the Shenandoah limestone, known by its fossils 
to be of Chazy-Calciferous age; the Catoctin epidotic schist; and gran- 
ite. Fossils have been found only in the limestone. 

Note on the geological structure of Uw Selkirk range. By Georoe 
M. Dawson. Bulletin, G. S. A., pp. 165-176, with a section; Feb. 12, 
1891. Seeking to connect a region which has been somewhat thor- 
oughly studied in the interior of British Columbia, with the section sur- 
veyed by McConnell across the Rocky mountains proper, or the most 
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fastarn ranges of the complex Cordilleran belt, Dr. Dawson has care- 
fully examined the section along the Canadian Pacific railway in its 
passage through the intervening Selkirk mountains. In descending 
stratfgraphic order, and in geographic sequence from east to west, the 
rocks are quartzites, argillltes, limestone, and strhists, provisionally re- 
garded as Silurian and correlated with the Halysitcs bods and graphto- 
'ite-bearing shales of McCk>nneirs section ; gray schists, quartzites, con- 
glomerate, and argillltes, regarded as Cambro-Silurian and Cambrian, 
having a thickness of 25,000 feet in the Selkirk range, from which they 
Are denominated the Selkirk series, probably equivalent to McConneirs 
Castle mountain group and the upper part of his Bow River series ; 
blackish argillite schists and phyllites, with some limestone and quartz- 
't«, about 15,000 feet, named Nisconlith series in British Columbia ; and 
gneissic rocks and coarse mica schists, forming the Shuswap series 
the Archaean age. The Selkirk and Nisconlith series arc conforma- 
^1« and comprise a total thickness of 40,000 feet of strata which the au- 
''•^lor refers to the Cambrian system, not finding reason for distinguish- 
^ *^g the lower portion by the name Algonklan adopted by Wallcott. 
^^ormations above the Silurian, ranging from the Devonian to the Creta- 
-^eoQs, which enter into the composition of the neighboring parts of the 
ry mountains, are nowhere seen in this section of the Selkirks. 

OrapMc field notes for areal geology. By Bailey Willis. Bulletin, 
S. A., vol. li, pp. 177-188, with one plate ; Feb. 13, 1891. Methods 
f field observation and record employed by the U. S. (rcological Survey 
n the Appalachian mountain region arc here described. Plats suf!i- 
iently accurate to be used in preparing maps for publication are made 
'^>n pages of the note-book, from measurements of distances by pacing, 
"With determination of bearings by a hand compass; but when it can be 
conveniently carried, a traverse plane-table is used, the plats being 
then on sheets of drawing paper. These graphite methods are found to 
be far more serviceable than verbal notes for the gr(»ater part of the in- 
formation to be recorded, and they tend to make keen observers. 

Annual Report of the Oeologlatl Survey of ArhniHas, for 1889. Joiix 
C. Bbaxner, State Oeologistj vol. 11. The Geology of Croivlcy's RUJge, 
By R. Ellsworth Call, Little Rock, 1891, pp. :383. Eleven plates and 
a geological map of the western portion of St. Francis county, and a 
map of Crowley's ridge showing the flooded plains of adjacent streams. 

The description of the sections and of the topography and local 
geology of the ridge is by Prof. Call, who also has *' not<*s on the trees 
of the ridge" and a description of a new pelecypod mollusk from the 
Tertiary (Mytilus hamatoides). 

Prof. R. D. Salisbury contributes a chapter on "thr relationship of 
the Pleistocene to the Pre-pleistocene formations of Crowley's ridge and 
adjacent areas south of the limit of glaciution ;'* and F. H. Knowlton 
describes "unfortunately" (as he says) four new species of fossil wood 
found by Prof. Call in his exploration of the region. 
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The chief general Interest of the volame centers in Prof. Salisbury's 
discussion of the age of the strata of the ridge. , The ridge itself is one 
of those remnants from erosion left by the Mississippi river which are 
found frequently along the course of the valley in its non-glaciated por- 
tions. It extends from near Cape Girardeau, in Missouri, to Helena, in 
Arkansas, making, in its central portions, a broadly cresoentic bend to- 
ward the west. 

Prof. Salisbury regards the superficial loess and loam mantle of the 
ridge as referable clearly to the Pleistocene, ''and under the Pleistocene 
to the first glacial epoch," and he is of tiiie opinion that the second 
glacial epoch has no representative in the ridge. The river-terraces that 
characterize that epoch by heading in ite terminal moraines pass below 
the alluvium of the Mississippi before reaching the latitude of Crowley's 
ridge. The most southern point at which such have been recognized in 
the Mississippi valley, being a short distance above Cape Girardeau, 
where a remnant exists in a tributary valley. 

The gravels and sands of Crowley's ridge «re unconformable below 
the loess, and are frequently separated from the loess by a layer that ex- 
hibite a characteristic humus, showing the interposition of an epoch of 
subaerial exposure. This humus bed he considers the dividing line be- 
tween the Pleistocene and Pre-pleistocene. The gravel and sand of the 
body of the ridge therefore be regards as not of glacial origin — ^and this 
conclusion he extends to large areas in western Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky and in southern Illinois, and in eastern Missouri where such 
gravels and sands extend, and where they have sometimes been reported 
as of glacial origin. This important conclusion is well sustained by the 
handling of the facts and can hardly be questioned. The paper pointe 
to a delimitation of the Pleistocene from any underlying older but sim- 
ilar formation, and mentions the characters by which the distinction 
may be made by any geologist, and therein it adds an important advance 
step to our knowledge of the Pleistocene. 
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i. State and (}<yvemment Reports. 

Bulletin No. 3, Geol. Surv. of Mo. A Bibliography of the geology of 
Missouri. F. A. Samson. 

Bulletin No. 3, Geol. Surv. of Missouri. The clay, stone, lime and 
sand industries of St. Louis city and county, G. E. Ladd ; The mineral 
waters of Henry, St. Clair, Johnson, and Benton counties, A. E. 
Woodward. 

Bulletin No. 4, Geol. Surv. of Missouri. A Description of some 
Lower Carboniferous crinoids from Missouri, S. A. Miller. 

Report on the Cahaba coal fields, Joseph Squire ; Geology of the val- 
ley regions adjacent to the Cahaba field, E. A. Smith ; Geol. Surv. of 
Alabama. 31 Figs., 7 plates and large map. 
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2. ProoeedingB of ScientiJUi SodeUea, 

l*roceed. Phil. Acad. Nat. Scl. Part III. Oct. -Dec, 1890, contatns : 
X*lie Perisomlc Plates of the Crinoids, Wachsmuth and Springer (Re- 
viewed in the Geologist Vol. VII p. 255) ; The Eocene mollusca of the 
st^ate of Texas, Angelo Heilprln ; The geology and paleontology of the 
Or«taceou8 deposits of Mexico, Angelo Heilprln ; Geology of the South 
C Chester) Valley Hill, Theo. D. Rand; Geology of Artesian Wells, 
tlantic City, N. J., Lewis Woolman. 

Proceed. Rochester Acad. Scl., Vol. I.^pp. 1 to 100, Description of 
cw Meteorites, E. D. Howell. 

Transactions Merlden Scl. Ass., Vol. IV, 1889-1890 contains ; Some 
«ological features of Merlden, J. H. Chapin ; Gycadinocarpus Chaplnii, 
, H. Chapin. 

Journal Cin. Soc. Nat. Hist., Jan. 1891 contains: New and little 
own American Ostracoda, E. O. Ulrich; Tho Genus Sphenophyllum, 
. S. Newberry. 

3, Papers in Scleniijic Journals. 

Am. Jour. Scl. Jan, No, Deformation of the Algonquin beach and 
"birth of lake Huron, J. W. Spencer ; Clinton oolitic iron ores, Aug. F. 
Poerste; Review of the Quaternary era, with special reference to the 
deposits of flooded rivers, Warren Upham; Some remarkably developed 
calcite crystals, L. V. Pirsson ; Horned artiodactyle from the Miocene, 
0. C. Marsh. Feb, No, Columbite and tantalite from the Black hills of 
S. Dakota, W. P. Headden ; Notes on the geology of the Florida phos- 
phate deposits, N. H. Darton ; Record of a deep well at lake Worth, 
southern Florida, N. H. Darton; Chemical composition of auricaU*ite, 
S. L. Penfield ; Attempt to harmonize some apparently conflicting views 
of lake Superior stratigraphy, C. R. Van Hise ; Powellite— calcium 
molybdate, a new mineral species, W. H. Melville ; Gigantic Cerat- 
opsidsB or horned dinosaurs of 2«^orth America, O. C. Marsh, March 
No, Gtold colored allotrophic silver, M. Carey Loa ; The flora of the 
Great Falls coal field, Montana, J. S. Newberry ; High-level shores in 
the region of the Great Lakes, and their deformation, J. W. Sponcer; 
Notes on ferro-goslarite, a new variety of zinc-sulphate, H. A. Wheeler ; 
Composition of pollucit^ and its occurence at Hebron, Maine, H. L. 
Wells; The fire-bale in Raphael's Madonna di Foligno, H. A. Newton. 

School of Mines Quarterly, Jan, 1891, contains : The Treatment of 
copper slates at Mansfeldt, T. Egleston ; Examination of Mines, H. S. 
Munroe; Notes on the Coal-Fields of Montana, W. H. Weed; Methods 
or Modern Petrography, H. Hensoldt; The Operations of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, H. M. Wilson. 

4, Excerpts and TyidivMual PubllcatUms. 

The lake Michigan glacier and glacial channels across the Chicago di- 
vide, by Ossian Guthrie. Geol. Society of Chicago. Oct. 30, 1890. 

On certain magnetic rocks of Arizona and California. Henry G. 
Hanks. San Francisco Microscopical Society. Nov. 19, 1800. 
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5 Foreign PvhUcations. 

Mittheil. Koenig. Miner-geol. u. prsehist. Mus. in Dresden, 1890. 
Contains : Ueber einige Lycopodiaceen aus der Steinkohlenformation ; 
Die Graptolltlien des K. mineralogischen Museums in Dresden ; drei 
Tafeln. H. B. Geinitz. 

Contributions to a catalogue of reports and papers on the anthropol- 
ogy, ethnology, and geological history of the Australian and Tasmanian 
aborigines. Part I. R. Etheridge Jr. Mem. Geol. Sur. New South Wales. 
Paleontology, No. 8. quarto, pp. 31. Sidney. 1890. 

NachtHlgliche Mittheitungen Ober die rothen und banten Mergel der 
oberen Dyas bei Manchester. Dr. H. B. Geinitz. Isis in Dresden. 
1889. III. S. 48. 

Ueber einige Eruptivgesteine In der Provinz Sao Pftulo in Brasllien. 
H. B. Geinitz. Isis in Dresden. 1889. 

Verhand. d. Ges. f. Erdkunde zu Berlin. Band xvii. No. 8 u. 9, con- 
tains : Ueber die Geographic des Tana-Gebietes, Dr. Karl Peters ; Ueber 
seine Durchquerung GrOnlands, Dr. Frid. Nansen. Band xvill ; Reisen 
in den Kordilleren der argentinischen Republik, Dr. Lud. Bracke- 
busch ; Ueber das nOrdliche Deutch-Ostafrika. Dr. O. Baumann. 

Zeit d. Ges. f. Erd. Berlin, Bd. 25, v Heft, 1890, contains : Bericht 
liber eine Reise durch Nord-und Mittel-Grlechenland, Dr. Alf. Phillip- 
«on. Band 25. No. 1, 1891. Das Pandschab, Dr. E. Jung ; Besuch des 
Kinkonl-Gebletes in West Madagaskar, Dr. A. Voeltzkow. 

Mittheil. aus d. mineral. Institut Univ. Kiel. Bd. I. H. 3, contains; 
Ueber zwei Brachyuren aus dem mitteloligocaon Septarienthon Nord- 
deutschlands, E. Stolly ; Zur Diluvialfrage, F. M. Stapff. Ein Ausflug 
in's Erzgebirge, E. Danzic. 

Verhand. d. nat. hist. Vcr. (Bertkau), Bonn. 1889, zweite Halfte, con- 
tains: Ueber die Verwandschaft der syrischen Fischschichten mit denen 
der oberen Kreide Westfalens, W. von Marck; Heinrich von Dechen 
Ein lebonsbild (portrat), H. Laspoyrcj^. — 1890, erste H., Ueber die Gold- 
felden Sfidafrikas, A. Sciienck ; Die pala?ozolschen Versteinerungen der 
iieusibirischen Insel Kotelny, E. v. Toll Rauff. 
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Prof. W. M. Davis ox the luot^uois Hkach. — I will again call Prof. 
Davis' attention to the Algon(inin beach. The map of it appears in 
tin* .Tan. No. of tiie Am. Jour. So. It does not embrace the waters of 
the Erie Hasin, nor approach the Maumee- Wabash passage. In reply 
to Prof. Davis* considerations : 

1. The close rnrresp(nidcnceof the IriuiuoiH Shore lines with the Mohaivk 
vdlley : I include in the Iroqouis beach a series of beachlets having a 
vertical range of 25 feet, and towards the northeast of considerably 
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more. Only the waters corresponding to the upper part of the series 
Aad egress by the Mohawk valley. The lower waters had to find an 
OQtIet by some other channel. The Mohawk outlet did not accomplish 
Ail that was needed, if it were the sole outlet of Iroquois water. 

2. A demand for corresponding shore lines on the outlet side of the 

^^eftawk valley : As already clearly shown, beaches are often wanting. But 

*tk€ failure in recording them is no proof, for the region has not been 

^tiflBciently explored. The warping and erosion have so deformed the 

^i^'oken shore lines that the casual observer may not identify them. 

3. The former expanded condition of ttie Moliawk river : This is favor- 
^>)le to my hypothesis, but as the outlet of the Iroquois water, only the 

^pth of a few feet above its floor corresponds to the upper stages of 
tlie Iroquois beach. Hence the objection is not well taken. 

4. The correspondence of deserted shore lines with other outlets : The 
igher beaches enclosed bodies which had more than one outlet ; and as 
e rise still higher, such bodies of water had egress by many outlets 
hich it seems to me were straits. 

Can any one comprehend a river as large as the St. Lawrence flowing 
%:ihroughan ice dam, from a lake held above sea by a glacier, after the 
'>vaters had fallen just below the level of the Mohawk valley, without 
dissolving away the barrier? J. W. Spencer. 

Feb. 7th, 1891. 

The International Congress of Geologists. The usual circulars 
have been sent to all geological societies and prominent geologists in 
this and in foreign countries. It may happen that in spite of our en- 
deavors to reach all who are interested in the labors of the Congress, 
some circulars may not have reached the persons to whom they were ad- 
dressed, or some names may have been inadvertently omitted from our 
lists that should have been included. May I request that you will 
kindly inform your readers that, if any geologist who maybe desirous of 
taking part in the Congress or of receiving its publications, which will 
probably include many valuable geological papers, will send his name to 
the Secretary (1330 '* F" street, Washington, D. C.) it will be put upon 
the list and he will receive the invitation to become a member of the Con- 
gress. The small fee for membership is for this Congress only, and in- 
tended to defray the cost of printing and other necessary expenses. It 
is customary for geologists of the country where the Congress is held to 
subscribe even if they cannot be present at the Congress. 

S. F. Emmons, Sec'y and Act'g Treas. 

Washington, D. C, Feb. 'Jo, 1S91. 

Important Results of The Texas Survey: A few notes in regard 
to the results of this survey during the past year may be of interest. 

In the eastern part of the state some thorougli work has been done in 
mapping and studying the deposits of iron ores and the accompanying 
Tertiary and Quaternary strata. The results give much light on the 
historical geology of these periods and develop tlie economic fact that 
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we have more than one thousand square miles of iron ore deposits fa 
this area. 

The investl^a^ons in regard to the uses of lignite show tbat the de> 
posits of east Texas are of better quality than those now in use in 
Europe for most purposes for which bituminous coals are used, and the 
possibility of their use for fuel, for the smelting of the iron ores and 
other industrial purposes. 

In north Texas the results of Prof. Cummins' work have proven very 
important. The much discussed question of Permian-Triassic has prob» 
ably been fully explained by the discovery that we have in Texas, rest- 
ing directly upon the Carboniferous, a series of Permian rocics, which 
in the upper members carry great beds of gypsum, and that only these 
upper members extend north of the Wichita mountains in the Indian 
Territory ; that in Texas the conglomerate corresponding to the Shin- 
arump of the West is found overlying these Upper Permian beds ancon- 
f ormably ; and that the Bed Beds above this correspond to the Bed Beds 
of the West and are entirely distinct from those below that horizon. 
The proof here is quite conclusive, as we have not only direct strati- 
graphic, but also the very best paleontologlc evidence of the age of all 
these beds. 

Akmg the eastern edge of the Staked Plains, north of the Brazos 
river, the Trlassic strata are overlaid conformably by beds of Tertiary 
age. 

In central Texas, Dr. Comstock, by his second year's field work, fully 
confirms and extends the results of last year as already published. On 
December 3d, 1890, we announced the finding of cassiterite in this 
region by Dr. Comstock. Its mode of occurrence has been very accur- 
ately ascertained and it is reasonable to expect its discovery at any 
point where certain Burnetan rocks are exposed, over a belt extending 
from near Burnet to near Mason. Our samples have come from eastern 
Llano county, and eastern Mason county, and are invariably from quartz 
of the oldest Archaean ( Burnetan ) system, as defined in the first annual 
report of this survey. 

We have not yet discovered deposits of known workable extent and 
the announcement was made for the purpose of encouraging the neces- 
sary prospecting to fully determine the value of the deposits. 

Large amounts of minerals containing some of the rarer elements 
have been found in this region ; enough for commercial purposes as 
soon as any economic use is found for them. 

In western Texas a detailed study has been made by Prof. Streeru- 
witz of the geology of a portion of El Paso county, including the Quit- 
man, Sierra Blanca, and other mountain ranges. Very much has been 
done toward a clearer understanding of tiie structure and- stratigraphic 
relations of the various granites, porphyries, quartzites, marbles, etc. 

In the Cretaceous of this region, the section develops facts of such 
scientific importance as the absence of the alternating beds, and a 
much greater development of the beds of the Washita division than has 
hitherto been given the entire Cretaceous of central Texas. 
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In economic results the existence of extensive deposits of free gold 
and of gold and silver-bearing lead, copper and zinc ores has been 
fully demonstrated. As in the central district, deposits of minerals 
containing the rare metals are abundant and many new minerals are 
under examination. 

On the 13th of January, we announced the finding of platinum and 
tin by Prof. W. H. Streeruwitz, In the Quitman mountains, El Paso 
county, and while it is not possible, at this time, to make a positive 
statement regarding the quantity in which these metals arc likely to be 
found in this district, the fact that their presence has been thus defi- 
nitely determined should prove an additional incentive to active prospect- 
ing in this region, concerning which we have already made such strong 
statements in the publications of the survey. 

The second annual report is now in the hands of the printer and it 
^vill be issued at an early date. Yours very truly, 

E. T. DuMBLE, State Geologist. 
Auaiin^ March 5th, 1891, 
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The Legislature op the State of Alabama has placed the 
appropriation for the Geological Survey at :^7,500 a year, and 
made it continuous, i. e. till otherwise provided by act of the 
General Assembly. This puts the survey on a very desirable 
footing as to permanence. The printing, engraving and all pul> 
lication come out of another fund, the above-named appropri- 
ation being for salaries, and field and office work and general 
expenses. Prof. Smith proceeds at once to the more detailed 
examination and mapping of the Warrior and Coosa coal fields. 

Governor James P. Eaglk, of Arkansas, sketches the im- 
portant features of the work done by the Geological Sun-ey, and 
also enumerates that which remains yet to be done. The annual ap- 
propriation has been 5,000 dollars per year. He thinks that sum 
is too small and instances Texas which appropriates 3."), 000 dollai-s 
per year for field work, Alabama which has given $5,000 per 
year since 1882, Illinois which expended ;^130,700 in four years, 
Indiana which has annually paid $5,000 since 18()!), the Iowa 
survey which had $0,500 annualh', Michigan, which spent 
$91,000 in four yejirs, Wisconsin $140,000 in six years, Ohio 
which spent $7,788 a year in field and office work, Pennsylvania 
which has spent nearly a million and a quarter in eleven years, 
and New York which has spent nearly two millions of dollars on 
its geological survey. These figures show that the Arkansas sur- 
vey, in the judgment of Gov. Eagle, has been conducted economi- 
c^y. ** When we compare the expense of the survey with the 
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work accomplished and the results that must eventually flow from 
it, I feel that there has been no wiser action of the Legislature, of 
late years, than the inauguration of this important piece of work, 
and I feel warranted in urging that it be finished in a proper man> 
ner, especially as it is now so nearly done." 

Prof. Cragin is engaged ix the preparation of an illus- 
trated work on the geology of Kansas. It will comprise a strati- 
graphic and general section, a section on economic geologj-, and 
one on physical geography, in the first of which palaeontology will 
be made prominent. It will include, as special features, a geolog- 
ical gazatteer of Kansas and list of elevations, much fuller than that 
of Kansas in Macfarlane's Geological Railwa}' Guide, a catalogue 
of Kansas fossils, and a bibliography of Kansas geology. The 
section on physical geography will include faunal and floral lists 
(including invertebrates and cryptogams), and a chapter on the 
climate of Kansas, the latter written especially for the work by 
Sergt. T. B. Jennings of the Kansas weather service. The work 
will probably be issued early in 1892. 

The backbone of the Continent within the boundary of the 
United States, or the watershed between the Interior and the Pa- 
cific (approximately 1,850 miles long), consists of a number of 
distinct ranges separated by noticeable passes easily approached 
from the eastwani or westward, and to which the appellation 
** Rocky mountains " has been given. This name fades away as 
the true condition of its topograph}- becomes known from actual 
surveys, and each of the several ranges claims a title. Geo. 
M. Wheeler. 

Biennial report of the Missouri Sirvey is an administra- 
tive report of 53 pages, in which is included a short historical 
sketch of past geological work in the state, a description of the 
progress of the work of this survey and a statement of the plans 
for the future ; it will prove of value for purposes of reference. 

The Geological Survey of ^Missouri, under the management 
of Prof. Arthur Winslow has made rapid and substantial progress, 
and it promises to be one of the most important and successful of 
the state surveys. It has issued, within the past 3'ear four valua- 
ble bulletins viz. : Bnh No. 1 containing, besides the administra- 
tive report of tiie state geologist, reports on the coal beds of La- 
fayette county, building-stones and clays, and mineral waters, and 
a preliminary catalogue of the fossils occurring in Missouri. 
Bid. No. 2. A bibliography of the (Jeology of Missouri. Bui. 
No. 3. Clay, stone, lime and sand industries of St. Louis ; The 
mineral waters of Henry, St. Clair, Johnson and Benton counties. 
BhI. }^o. Jf.. A description of some Lower Carboniferous crinoids 
from ^lissouri. 

The state Legislature is now considering favorabh' a proposed 
enlargement of the appropriation for its maintenance, the sum 
named being $40,000 per year; this V)eing double the original ap- 
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propriation. With the facilities which this will aflford the survey 
will attain a degree of efficiency which cannot fail to bring great 
and lasting benefits to the state. We fear, however, the survey 
may encounter the stumbling-block which so many others have 
found fatal. From such large annual appropriations there have 
come generally revulsions which have swept away not only the 
present and future but all the accumulated past results. A mod- 
erate or even a small annual fund is in the end productive of 
iai^er and more substantial results than the large appropriations 
which come from spasmodic efforts, and are apt to cease before 
their plans are wrought out to completion. 

The government investigation of artesian conditions be- 
tween the 97th meridian and the Rocky mountains — Senate Docu- 
ment No. 222, containing the Report of the Preliminary Recon- 
noissance of the Artesian Investigation — has just been published. 
TXhe volume contains 382 octavo pages with numerous maps, 
plates, and pictures illustrating the geology and occurrence of ar- 
^tesian water. 

The reports of the numerous geologists, engineers and field 
agents contain a mass of information upon the subject treated 
such as has never before been presented in this countr}-, and of 
such a nature as to render the report one of the most practical 
and valuable contributions to North American scientific literature. 
How such an immense amount of datii could have been collected 
in a period of a few months can only be explained by the fact 
that Col. Rich. T. Hinton, the special agent in charge, has dis- 
played rare administrative ability, for utilizing and collecting the 
knowledge already possessed by our western geologists, as well 
as pushing investigation with great rapidity and good taste. 

Prof. David S. Jordan, president of the Indiana State 
university, has accepted the presidency of the Leland Stiinford 
university of California. It is a pleasure to record the growing pref- 
erence of the higher institutions of learning for science-bred men 
for their chief administrators. It is to be hoped that Indiana 
State university will not now fall from the ranks, but will be able 
to fill president Jordan's place with some other scientist. The ap- 
pointment of Pres. Jordan will result in the building up of a 
great institution on the l*acific coast in which there will be no 
cramped opportunities for the scientific men who may be chosen as 
his colleagues and aids. 

Mr. R. D. Oldham discfssks (in the Geol. ^lag. for January) 
the origin of the Himalayas, showing that the range did not exist 
in pre-Tertiary times and has been developed from S. E. to N. W. 
The area of elevation forming this now loftiest range on earth, co- 
existed with an area of depression to the south of it and these two 
have become more and more marked as Tertiary time has gone by. 
'*In Eocene time the N. W. Himalayas did not exist. In Sewalik- 
Pliocene times there was a mountain range whose hydrography 
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sgreed witii that of the present day id its main features, bat maat 
have been comparable in elevation and extent to tbe preoeot 
' fiimalayat. " 

Amoho the siniws ~vis. nsn a sEVKas criticesm of Mr. Mi^ 
lor'a raoat articlea in the Amf.rica\ GEoto<nnTou N. AmeritMB 
crinolda. Aftv mahing a considerable extract intradnced by some 
aarcastio nmarka, t^ autlior cont^tludes tbiie : 

" For the rest of thla amusing and cxeiiing article we will refer 
OUT readfsa to the article where they will find a lucidity of expo- 
iritkNi, an aoonraOT of argument and a courtesy in debate that re- 
mind cue of the Society upon the Stanislaus." " The joumHla in 
iriiichwe pabllah maybe 'conduits nf ignorance and conceit,' we 
are 'illiterate,' 'leokleHs of symmetry,' ■shallow prelendere,' 
''Vnttng rtnpid hypothftsea, ' in our ' unenligfat4?ned affectatioil. ' 
Wemaln oar 'nsoallypoor English more incomprehensible' by 
■aoatobea froB Oemum authors' and yet -overgrown with i^orunce, 
aaaamptioB aod-oooodt' as we are, we humbly confess that on l&iB 
^de of flie Atlantic we have never produced anything tliat wuutil, 
for sweet ro a o onableneaa and smoothness of persuasion, stand a 
momenf a oomparison with the gentlomauly polemics of Mr. S. A. 
Miller, of CHnoinnati, 0. ' 

ORtont Of THi WORD Bno.NKE. Ffom an examination of tcxta 
due to tite Greek akdieaiists, extracted from a document of the 
16tll oeutory, Mr. Bertlielot came to the conclusion, especially af- 
ter oomparing tliem with certain passages in Pliny the elder, that 
the name of bronze was derived from the city of Bruudasium, tbe 
seat of certain manufactures in which this alloy was employed. 
Now, Mr. Berthelot has found a text that is more ancient by three 
centuries (for it datea back to the time of Charlemagne), and the 
indications of which are still more decisi\*e. It ia a question of a 
manuscript found in the library of ttie chapter of the Canons <^ 
Luynes, and reproduced by Maratori in his Anliquitatrs Italite. Ia 
the Latin text it ia expretasly specified as " Composition of Brin- 
disi : " Copper two part, load one part, tin one part — a traditional 
formula that has come down to our time. It would, then, seen 
indeed as if the word bronze was derived from the city of Urlndlsl, 
where bronze was manufactured on a lai^e scale. — La Genin Civil, 

Aluminuh at 11.25 fek i-ound is in the market A price list 
sent out to the trade by the Cowlea Electric Smelting and Alo- 
minum Co., of Lockport. N. Y., gives the following figures ; In 
lots of more than 2,000 lbs., tl.26 per lb., less 20 per cent dis- 
count, and in 1,500 lb., 1,000 lb. and 600 lb. lote, S1.25 per lb., 
with 15, 10, and 5 per cent discount. In TiO to SOU lbs, tbe 
price is $1.25 net; 10 to 50 lbs., »].50 ; and less than 10 lbs., 
$1.75 per pound _^ 
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A CHART OF THE RUGOSE CORALS. 

Will If. Shkrzkr, Ann Arl)or, Midi. 

^or the student who endeavors tx> acquire anything more than a 
cial knowledge of a few of tlie more common genera of 
^^SBOCOic corals, there await disappointment, discouragement and 
infrequent!}' entire disgust. Well equipped with specimens 
^^i^twgh he may be, he is of necessity dopeiidcnt upon tlie liti»rature 
description and classification. What with incompleteness, in- 
racies, contradictions and synonymy this literature often proves 
•re puzzling than tlie fossils themselves, and may lead to its 
^^Imndonmcnt for more in\iting fields of labor. We will suppose 
^■kat our student has mastered, as he imagines, the generic chaiiic- 
^^ristics of Amplexu^j Znjjhrentia and Cijathophi/Uum^ and linds in 
4*iB hands for study specinu»ns of our well known Streptclnsimt 
^^mieulum. He examines them externally, appreciates the appro- 
{niateness of the specific name, notices the heavy epilhcca, the 
pinnate arrangement of the costa* and the chnratrh'rs of the calyx. 
He next makes cross and longitudinal si^ctions and observes the 
character of the tabuhe, the absence of dissepiments and the pe- 
culiar centnil core. He desires now to kuow just how the genus 
is to be distinguisheil from all others, and naturally hunts up the 
original description. A form like Ct/nf/iopIii/nnm but distinguished 
by the spiral twisting together of the septal at the center. In an 
evil moment, however, for his peace of mind, he learns that there 

is not entire agreement among paheontologistij in regard to the 
so 
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ehftraoteisticB of the genus or its bdng a genus at all. He 
finds that it is simply a form of Fe^mia, the pecnliaritjr of which 
is stated to be the ahsenee of tabulm and dissepiments. Re-exam- 
ining his sections he is certsin that tabnlss are present He next 
finds that it is properly separated as a genus, bat that tiie distin- 
gnishing characteristic is the ah$ence of epUheca. Can it be tliat 
he has been mistaken in supposing this to be present? No, a ref- 
erence to his specimens again convinces him that his former obser- 
yations were correct Puzsled but persevering lie learns next that 
the ubMtmce of diisepimentt is the one feature by which it must be 
separated from all other genera. He recalls some of the species of 
Amplexui and ZaphrentU. The next reference volume he opens 
he confidently expects to find absence of wcdl or $^ta aflSbrmed to 
be the distinguishing characteristic, but the genus is simply made 
a sub-genus of SktphrenHs or referred to PtyehophyUum, One 
very common Silurian coral has been assigned no less tiian twenty- 
nx different nam&si, and others have nearly as long a list of 
alioiet. 

This unfortunate condition of affairs seems to have arisen from 
the fact tiiat many descriptions have been based entirely upon ex- 
ternal characters or upcm a limited number of poorly preserved 
fossils. Too many genera and species have been founded through 
ig'norance of or ignor'ance of the publications of others. A de- 
gree of satisfaction may be obtained only by collecting the litera- 
ture of each genus and making a comparative study of this in 
connection with the fossils themselves. The value of one's con- 
clusions will then depend upon the number and character of his 
specimens and the accuracy of his observations. 

Another source of embarrassment to the student is the apparent 
blending of the genera in many instances. He will find specimens 
of Cystiphyllum in which the tabulae and septa have reached no 
inconsiderable degree of development, and specimens of Helio- 
phyllum in which the carinse are almost or entirely wanting. 
However, if the commonly accepted theories for the creation of 
genera and species be true, the surprise would be the greater if 
these intermediate forms were not to be found. Let the student 
earljMearn the meaning of **type classification" and appreciate 
the fact that the limits of genera are drawn by man and not by 
nature. He must also bear in mind that our Palaeozoic corals are 
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classified entirely with respect to their skeletal remains, without 
any regard for the yet unknown affinities of the polyps which se- 
creted them. Modem deep-sea corals occur, belonging to the same 
species and growing within a few feet of each other, which if clas- 
sified with respect to their hard parts alone, would probably l)e 
placed in separate genera. On the other hand we know that 
amongst the more highly organized forms of life differences, de- 
tected only with difficulty, characterize the skeletons of animals 
belonging to separate families. We fanc}' that if the Trumpet of 
tJie Resurrection reanimates the dusty fossils on the shelves of our 
maseum cases there is surprise in store for man}' a polyp when he 
first gazes into the countenance of his supposed brother. 

This chart of the Rugosa was primarily prepared for the pur- 
pose of making a comparative study of its genera. Reference has 
been made to all available literature and figures, and many speci- 
mens have been examined. An attempt has just been made to 
have ' it as accurate and complete as possible by sending out sev- 
eral dozen advance copies to palaeontologists of Europe and Amer- 
ica, with a request for additions and connections. In this attempt 
we have been partially successful, and it is now published with the 
hope that it may prove of service in the laboratory for the deter- 
mination and separation of genera. It is designed to contain not 
simply the corals which the latest investigations would place in 
the list, but those which the student now finds referred to 
it, and about which he may desire ready information. Zit- 
tel's simplification of the elaborate chussifieation of Dybowski 
has been followed as best suited to our purpose, and disturbed 
only b}' the introduction of a few new genera. It is evident from 
the internal structure that some of the genera are out of place. 
In his latest Manual of Palaeontolog} , Prof. II. A. Nicholson con- 
siders the group simply a Section of Mad rtpor aria instead of a 
Sub-Order of Zoantharia as established bv Kdwards and Haime. 
He locates and divides the group as below : 

Order. Zoantharia. 

Sub-Order A. Actiiiaria. 
Sub-Order B. Antipatharia. 
Sub-Order C. Madreporaria. 

Sec. I. M. Aporosa. 

Sec. II. M. Rugosa. 




Cyathophylloldea. 
Fam. 1. CyathophylllUH'. 
Faui. -J. HellophyllldiP. 
Fam. 3. ClUlophylMdiu. 

Zapbrentolilca 
Fnm. !. Zaphrpntlda-. 
Fam. ^. Hadropbyllttiii' 
Fun. 3. Streptalumldie. 
Sec 3. Cyitiphrlloldea. 
Faai. 1. CrBtlphrllldse. 
Fam. a. Cftlceolldte. 
SeL-. HI. M. Fnngfda. 
8<>c. tv. M. FMfonU. 
The group is mucb restricted by the remoTftl ift Siauria, C^atk- 
•■ij^onia and uther geiierti to the ApraxMa. 

The genera printed in nnall ciqtitAle are tlte more oommon and 
iiiiportani i)f the Kugosn, 
Ofaliyldtl Liihoratory. Uitiv. of JUlcMgan. AxilflUt, 1890. 



ZOANTHARIA RUGOSA, E. AND H. 

■TKf-RACOBAI.LA. HAE«K. 

C'orallittfs simple or compound, free or grown together. Four 
avBteme of septu wliich have a bilaterally symmetrical amtuge- 
inent and generally extend feather-like from a principal septum 
ami two side septii, or are arranged regularly rattiatc. One or all 
of tlie four primary septa are distinguished either by especial size 
and strength of by imperfect development; in the last case being 
situated in the septal fovcre. The septa when alternating in the 
calyx are generally arranged so that a shorter incomplete one 
(seivud iniler) is next to a longer (first onler). The visceral eavity 
is frequently supplied with tabulie and dissepiments. Coenen- 
i-liyma wanting. Calyces of the compound stems clearlj- sepa- 
rated. luiTease is h\ ova, calicinal and lateral gemmation. 
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Occasionally calcareous opercula occur which articulate with the 
counter septum. 

Fam. I. IxEXPLETA, I)yb. 

Interseptal spaces empty (occasionally near the base slightly devel- 
oped dissepiments occur). TabulsB and cellular tissue wanting. Septa 
well developed. 

Tribe J. Cyathcutonince, E. and H. 

Corallam top or horn-shaped, always simple. Septa in the calyx reg- 
ularly radiate, well developed. 

Tribe 2. Petrainas, Dyb. 

Calyx much deepened. The septa begin close to the outer edge of the 
<^alyx as slightly raised bands and in their downward course become 
complete only in the depth of the calyx. 

Tribe 3. PaUeocyclince, Dyb. 

Corallum simple, free, disc-like or bowl-shaped. Septa well de- 
veloped. 

Fam. II. ExPLETA, Dyb. 



(t 



Filling-tissue" (tabulae, dissepiments, or both) occupy the entire 
space of the visceral cavity. 

Sub-Fam. 1. Diaphragmatophrtra, Dyb. 

Tabulae completely formed ; dissepiments wanting or quite poorly de- 
^^loped. • Septa In the calyx regularly radiate. 

Sub-Fam. 2. Plcfuopliora, Dyb. 

Tabulae Incompletely formed, present only in tlie central part of the 
Visceral cavity. Vesicular tissue in the peripheral portion. 

Sub-Fam. 3. Cystoplwra, Dyb. 

Tabulae wanting, vesicular structure filling the entire visceral cavity. 

Tribe 1. Cystiphytlincc, E. and H. 

The vesicles arranged in vertical, contiguous layers, radial to the 
center. In the calyx the uppermost rows of vesicles project with their 
arches and form endothecal bands. 

Tribe 2. PlasmophylUncBj Dyb. 

Septa more or less developed or dwarfed. Visceral cavity filled with 
cellular structure. 

Tribe 3. Fletcherlrue, Zitt. 

Septa dwarfed. Vesicular tissue in the visceral cavity very coarse. 

Tribe 4. OoniophylUnce, Dyb. 

Calyx very deep. Septa at times weakly developed. Vesicular struc- 
ture in the Interseptal spaces very dense. Calcareous opercula always 
present. \ 

21 
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o,,.. 
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projection. 
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Conical. 
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__ 
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Deeply concave. 
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11 
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ary, 
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as bauds. 
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tll»EPUIENTS. 



CENTRAL Area. 



'None in topical gpeoieg. 



Columella wantios c 



Thtn, tnniiol-ghBped la 



Slyliform oolnmella. 



No coliunella. 



No central stracturca. 



No columella. Some septa leach 



No colamella. 



Described aa wuitins. 
Well developed. Iioriz.oi 

Vory stroiiB. couiplcn 
Frcanently beiit dowi 
ward near tlip gall. 

Llnle developed. 



Complete. hotlzutilBl. 



deiiliculale. 


a free and 


ceiitml structure 
tn built.'. 


xcept ibo 



Well developed in 
Itie imrrow inter- 
, Wplnl cavltieg. 



.Smooth niid Hat, seiitabciiJK absent. 



Free Irom septa, ouly labulie ptea 



Only the oliliiiuc, smooth tatiuln^. 



iiilttl. 'Not defteclcd 
I outer ediies. 
Variously formed. 



iKXlL. No cplumetla. 
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MISCEI.I.ANEOUS. 



1. 



2. 



Principal septum is placed in the fovea. Ck>lamella 
is vesicular or tubular. 



Septa protrude at the base as a small cone. 



Septa of first order spread out at their inner ed^res to 
form secondary wall. 



6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 



Ck>lumella is formed of two smooth conical processes, 
thick at the base and tendinsr to fill up the inter 
septal cavities. 



Compartmented only in short basal portion. 



IE1RB8T UUTiTBS. 



1. Lophophyllum. 

2. Haplophyllia. 



Petraia. 



Aulophyllum. 



Petraia. 



Gyathaxonia. 



1. Turbinolopsis. 

2. Cenophyllum. 



The four principal septa are stronger and form a cross. 



Lindstrom considers the species of Lonsdale and Phil 
lips as Cyathophylla. 



Fovea with three principal septa form a cross. 



12. 
13. 



Principal septum is in fovea, to which the neigrhbor- 
ingr sCpta are rather pinnate. 



The four foveae form a crass, but are not always dis- 
tinct. 



14. Principal septum placed in the fovea. 



Phrygranophyllum . 



Petraia. 



Acanthodea. 



Hadrophyllnm. 



1. Mycrocyclus. 

2. Palflsocyclus. 



Baryphyllum. 



ir>. 



jDuncan has found tabulae and vesicles in P. rugosus, 
E. and H., and includes erenus under Cyathophyllum. 



IG. 



17. 



18. 



The spines are short and represent septa in lowest 
stixge of development. 



An appearance of simple dissepiments may be pro- 
duced near wall l)y branching of tabula). 



Principal septum dwarfed and in fovea. The three 
others strongly developed, thus forming a cross. 



19. 



Quite generally regarded a.s synonymous with Am- 
plexus. 

Sei^ta are formed of regularly superpo.sed memhrani 
20.! form layers, non-continuous, with supporting 
l_ growtli.s^ 

Broad, shallow vesicles may be formed by incom- 
plete continuity of tabuhe. 



21. 



•>o 



2.3. 



24. 



H;is not been considered as a rugose coral, but its 
characters bring it into this group. 



This genus isplju?ed intermediate between Amplexus 
and Zaphrentis in regard to itij septal development 



Composed of superposed lamina) impres.sed with the 
' roll pits. 



Combophyllum.. 



Combophyllum. 



Acanthocyclus. 



1. Zaphrentis. 

2. Calophyllam. 



Polycoelia. 



Amplexus. 



Cyathophyllum, (sim 
pie forms of helian 
thoides). 



Amplexus. 




CyathophylloidesXcom- 
pound forms). 



1. Amplexus. 

2. Zaphrentis. 



Strombodes. 
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VOVISHING CHARACT£RI8TICS. 



loe of tabolse and dissepi mental stnic 
Columella forms a sinfifle, continuous 
I. Character of base and columella. 



\ waiitinfT at t>ie base. Septa seem- 
n multiples of six. 



xence of tabulas. Wall is thin and 
-fihaped. Secondary septa very short. 



mpletely developed septa and hence 
hallow calyx. 



R1I«E. 



Silur., 
Carbon. 



Silur. 



Carbon. 



lAXIIUI. 



Carbon. 



SUur.(Niafir.) 



Carbon. 



DI8TMBIJTI0I. 



Sir of base and columella. Recent. 



dered synonymous by some. 

: very deep ; septa complete only near 



to separate and considered synony 
>y some. 



tK>wl-ehaped or short conical. Absence 
dsB. 



fovea, indistinct, which with the throe 
>al septa form across. 



ice of epitheca. Much longer septa. 
ict fovea, to which septa are pinnate. 
theca. 



r fovesd which form an indistinctly 
1 cross. 



reloped epitheca. Septa are much 
r. leavingr ft broad, smooth, central 



\ of epitheca. Fovea is indistinct, 
radiate and strongly granulated on 



Mr acrgregated, sub-conical to cylindri- 
'orm. Tabulne quite well developed. 



Br septa and le^js pronounced fovea. 
I present. Regarded a^ including this 

ned fovea containing dwarfed sep- 
Weaker development of tabuhc. 



'ovea, but this \A quite generally con- 
1 as non-distinctive. 



e not vertical p !ates but formed of su- 
ed layers. Tabuhu absent. Intcrseptal 
« veiy n a rrow nea r wall. Nt) carina'!^ 

insist of mere ridges over the tabuhv. 
e are quite oblique. 

r and more numerous tabulaf. Septa 
rily are not so complete ; at times rudi- 
ry. 

Iways simple. Lcmger septa. 
er septa. Not a 1 ways simple. 

lumella. 



Silur. 



Recent. 



Recent. 



Silur., 

Devon., 

Carbon. 



Silur., 
Carbon. 



Silur., 
Carbon. 



Silur. 



Devon. 



Devon. 



Devon. 



Devon. 



Silur. 



Silur. 



Silur., 

Devon., 

Carbon. 



Silur., 
Devon. 



Silur. 



Silur., 
Devon. 



Devon. 



Silur. 



Silur. 



Silur. 



Silur. 



Recent. 



Recent. 



Silur. 



Carbon.CPer 
mian.) 



Silur. 



Silur. 



Devon. 



Devon . 



Devon. 



Devon. 



Silur. 



Silur. 



Low.Carbon. 



Silur. 



Silur. 



Devon. 

Devon. (Cor 
nif.) 



Silur. 



Silur. 



Silur. 



Europe,. 
America. 



America. 



Europe. 



Europe. 



America. 



Europe. 
America. 



Europe. 



Europe. 



Europe. 



Europe, 
America. 



Europe. 



Europe, 
America. 



America. 



Europe, 
America. 



Europe. 



Europe, 
America. 



Europe. 
America. 



Europe, 
America, 



Europe, 
America. 



Ameriea. 



Europe, 
America. 



Europe. 



Europe. 



The American Geologist. 



OKNUB. 


FOUNDKR. 


r\pii. 


GKOWTH 




25. 
26. 


DeDaiphrlltun. 


Dybowakf. 1873. 


».™o.„.,. 


Simple or fx^^ 
oiculate. 




Growiiiskia. 


Dylinwski, 1873. 


°,.S"L"™„.. 


Simple. 




37. 




Bllliiiys. I87r.. 


,„,™... 


Simple. 




2S, 


LapBOFU¥T.L(;M. 


EdwftrdB and 
Haime, 1S6U- 




Simple. 




1'" 


Menopbylluin. 


EdwardB and 
Kaime. ISfiu. 


"i™"""""' 


Simple, 




MeUiophylluui. 


EdwBRlB and 
Haime. isno. 


.....CKUDL 


Simplfl. 




PaliBopliylluin. 


bllliiiitit. 18SS. 


,.,„oo.™. 


FascicnlaWi^^ 




u 


Peuiaphyllum. 


Ds Kr,iiinck.l872. 




Simple, 




3 33, 
"! 34. 

i = 


Pliryganopliylluin. 


DeKoniiiBk.1872. 




Simple. 


J 


Polydilftsum. 


Hsll. IBEB. 


P. TCBBWATim. 


, Simple. 


- 




• PnCHOFHrLLDM 


Edwards and 
Hsimt^ 1860. 


P. STOKKSI. 


Simple. 




Pycoopliyllum. 


Dybow»ki. 




Simple orcoc= 


' 


wi 


37 
8B 




WUiteaves. 1884. 


p. aiTSLPHKHSU. 


AKKTeffsM, 


i 


»8ipboii&xia. 


Dybowiiki. 1873. 




Simple. 


3» 


li'«""- 


Hail.184T. 


...„«.™, 


Simple. 




« 


iCaiiiiiia. Mich.) 


ClifTord. 182". 


Z. (can I MA) FAT 


Simple. 




U 


Acanlliopliyllm.,. 


Di-l)ow9ki, 1BT4. 




srmple. 




- ArKttvuLAniA. 


KI,™„„,1.!0 


A.E<K«E«,. 


ABtrii-if<.riii 

or faaeicu. 


i 








A,RO,-HVL..rM, 


Tliompsou nnd 
NJClialsoii. 1S7'1. 


\vm"SV^Y. 


Simple. 




Aspiiluiiliylluni- 


TljoiHpsrm, 1B71. 




Simple. 






E - 


Ai-cicoPHVLt-rii, 


E.hv,.r.l« .ml 
Hniini.-, IH.-)0, 
Kd«i.rtisiii>d 
HniiiK-, IHrrii 


\Tru'^liT' 


Simple. 






Aivt,>,.|i>ll,,ni. 


*nr;':""A"f 


Simple. 






A.,..HV.M-«, 


Kilwirilsiind 
Hailili'. l«r.u. 




Simple. 






., 


'"-'~«— 


Billinic(. l(t.-!'. 


\"«.'""""" 


r!'isrer«. 





i oi'Oii siHcified and altered (ran- 
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IXCREASE. 


FORM. 


WALLS. 


EriTHECA. 


COSTi£. 


CALYX. 


,Ora, calicinal 
1 gemmation. 


Sub -cylindrical 
or carved con- 
ical. 


One. 


Plainly de- 
veloped. 

Plainly de- 
veloped. 


Present. 


Little deepened. 


/ Ova. 


Conical. 


One. 


Present. 


Rather shallow. 
Kn6b-like eleva- 
tion at center. 


/ Ova. 


Turbinate. 


One. 


Present. 


Present. 


Larsre and deep. 


/ Ova. 


Conical. 


One. 


Complete. 


Strong. 


Moderately deep. 
Strong projection 
from the center. 


Ova. 


Conical. 


One. 


Complete. 


Present. 


Large and deep. 


Ova. 


Turbinate. 


One. 


Complete. 


Present. 


Moderately deep. 


^"^a, lateral jfem- 
zxiation. 


Sub-conical. 


One, 
thick. 


Well de- 
veloped. 


Present. 


Rather deep. 


Ova. 


Turbinate. 


One. 








Ova, 


Turbinate, short 
pedicled. 


One. 






Deep. 


Ova. 


Turbinate. 


One. 

• 


Present. 


More or less 
distinct. 


Broad, margin 
thick, deep cen- 
tral pit. 


Ova. 


Short conical. 


One. 


Rather 
well de- 
veloped. 


Distinct and 
broad. 


Basin-like. More 
or less deepened. 


^'^A« gemmation. 




One. 








"«'a, calicinal 
iremmation. 


Cylindrical, 
slender. 


One. 


Present. 


Present. 




Ova. 


Conical. 


Onov 


Present. 






Ova. 


Conical, or con- 
ico-cylindrical. 


One. 


Well de- 
veloped. 

Thin. 


More or less 
distinct. 
Pinate. 


Moderately deep. 


Ova. 


Turbinate, con- 
ical or conico- 
cylindrical. 


One. 


Plainly 
marked. 


Deep, generally 
with tiiin mar- 
gins. 


Ova. 


Sub-cylindrical. 


One. 


I'rese lit, also 
HMacoiiiinun 
covering. 






"V-a, calicinal 
Gemmation. 


Prismatic or cy- 
lindrical. 


One, or 
two. 


Present. 


Abrupt central pit 
with explanate 
margins. 


Ova. 


Turbinate or 
conico-cyl iu- 
drical. 


One. 


Thin. 


Present. 


Rather deep with 
generally a strong 
projection. 


Ova. 


Turbinate or 
conico-c y 1 i n- 
drical. 


One. 


Complete. 


Distinct. 


Rather shallow. 

Helmet-shaped 
cinliicncf at ctMiler. 


Ova. 


Turbinate, coni- 
ical. 


One. 


Present. 
Complete. 


Distinct. 


Rather deep and 
spacious. 


Ova. 


Conico-cylindri- 
cal, curved. 


Two. 


More or less 
distinct. 


Deep, tliin around 
periphery. Central 

c n|>-slia|M>«i |iriij<fctiini. 


Ova. 


Turbinate. 


Two. 


Complete. 


Present. 


Moderately deep- 
ened, circular or 
slightly deform 'd 


Ova, calicinal 
semmation. 


Conico-cylindri- 
cal. 


One. 


Thin, com- 
plete. 


Present. 


More or less deep- 
ened. 



t (?)MedaRfephyllum, Roenier; (?) Asterocyclus, Vanuxem. 
Astneophyllum, Nicholson and rlinde (1874), is now considered by Mr. G. J 
Hinde as a silicined and weathered Strombodes. 
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FOVEiE. 



SEPTA. 



25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
38. 
34. 
35. 
86. 
37. 



None indicated. 



Seemingly none. 



One, well defined. 



One, quite well marked. 



One, well marked. Two 
smaller lateral ones. 



Regularly radiate ; those of first order alwain 
center; secondaries much shorter. 



Regularly radiate, very strong, equal. Ext 
false columella. 



Sharp edged, sub-equal or alternating, inner 
twisted together frequently. Generally r< 
near wall. 

Extend nearly to center, small secondaries are 
ally present. 



38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47 

48 



None indicated. 



One is present. 



None indicated. 



One, which is generally 
well marked. 



One, wliicli may be ob 
.scun? or olxsolete. 



Thin, straight and alternating. Pinnate in o: 
of calyx, in other half short and radiate. 



Well developed, primaries reaching center an 
ing some. Secondaries rudimentary. 

Radiate, alternate. Primaries unite towards 
and are irregularly twisted. 



Numerous. Principal septum small and pit 
fovea. 

Numerous. 



Numerous, thin, rising in pairs. Alternating, 
reaching center. 



Radiate, alternate, broad. Generally angular t 
the outer area. Primaries reach center. 



Radiate, alternate ; primaries reaching center. 



Radiate in the calyx : each order extending ii 
columella. Each septum formed of two lay< 



One, large and deep. 



Radiate, alternate, 
structure. 



Primaries extent! into 



Variously formed, equal or alternating. Pri 
generally reach center. Thickened towai 
walL 

Well develoi>ed. Side faces are supplied with 
growths. 



None indicated. 



lOne, well marked. 



Radiate, alternate. Primaries extend to near 
.secondaries to pit with thickened extrc 
Carina' sometimes occur. 

Well developed, alternating, lamellar; usua 
longed over surface of tabula? to center as 
stria'. 

Numerous, sub-eqiui! or alternating. Primal 
tending only to central area. Delicate ii 
ve.'<iciila r zone. 

Nimierous, well develoi)e<l, thick. Radiate 
half of calyx, in other half pinnate to fovea. 

Variable in size, but Welfdeveroped, alternate. Primaries extend 

tral area and give rise to curved plates wh; 
around columella and form the i nner wal l. 

Generally alternating in length an<l thi 
Septa extend from outer wall to center. 



lOne, well marked. 

lOne. distinct, in form of 
I a narrow groove. 



u.sually well marked. 



One, little deepened. 



One, generally distinct. 



Radiating and strong in theintermediatearea 
mentary on the projecting surfaces of the eel 
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/ DISSEPIMENTS. 



TABULiE. 



iOnter zoneof stmctare- 
JesB sclerenchyma; 
probably vesicular. 



None. 



None. 



No true vesicular 
Btuructuie. 



Nome. 



pro true vesicles. 



N'oDe. 



Variously formed and ex- 
tending only to peripheral 



zone. 



Nearly complete. Stronerly 
convex upwards. 



Apparently but a singrle one 
formingr floor of calyx. 



Convex, irresrular. Complete 
with more or less inter- 
ruption. 



Elevated and crescent- 
shaped in one-half of 
calyx. 



Horizontal, well developed. 



None or radimentary. 



and formed 
^^nainly by the contin- 
^WvA cell cups. 



liick, structureless 
«ndotheca in periph 
ery. 



one. 



-^0 true dissepiments. 



^0 true vesicles. Indi 
cated by branching 
tabulae. 



Present in periphery. 



Obsolete or rudimentary be- 
low base of cup. 



Cell cups form distinct tab- 
ulae through the center. 



Not extending across the en- 
tire visceral cavity. 



CKNTRAL AR£A. 



Septa not twisted at center. 



Large, spongy columella. 



Smooth or with a pseudo-col« 
umellar structure. 



Central, compressed, non-con< 
tinuous columella. 



Smooth, no columella. 



No columella. 



A false, spongy columella. 



Primaries become complin 
cated or contorted. 



False columella formed by 
twisting of primaries. 



No columella. 



Horizontal and embracing. 



Plainly developed and ex- 
tending to tlie wall. 



More or less developed. 



Remote, angular, but 
becoming dense in 
outer zone. 



Minute vesicular tis- 
sue in periphery. 



Very simple if any. 



More or less developed. 



Rather coarse in exter- 
nal area. 



Very simple if present 
at all. 



Sometl mes complete, but 
usually poorly developed 
andeven obsolete. 

Generally complete and well 
developed. Horizontal. 

Present in central area. 

Incomplete and rather 
poorly developed. 



Strong, non-veHicular, in 
complete. Elevated and 
_twisted. 

Contined to c(?nter, close-set. 
vesicular. Somewhat con- 
cave upward. 



Columella present and formed' 
of little tubes. 



A spongy central core occu- 
pies the axis. 



Septa may l)e slightly twisted* 
No columella. 



Septa generally leave a free 
open space. 

Conical, obliquely contorted 
eminence. 



Moderately developed. 



Elevated. Formed by tabu- 
lar and a few ratlial, ver» 
tical plates. 



No columella. 



Contined to central area, thin A tut>e-like, nearly central and. 
and irregularly horizontal.! columellar-like wall. 

Strong, remote and contined 'A comparatively gigantic* 
to center. 



Frequently complete and 
formed of the cell cups; 
flat at center. 



strong columella. 



I, Smooth, or with septa reach- 
ing center as low ridges. 
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KXSOBIXAinBOUS. 



95. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
80. 
81. 
82. 

84. 
•86. 
86. 
87. 
-88. 
89. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
40. 
47. 
48. 



Dybowski did not detennlne the nature of the oater 
xone. Prorlsionftlly placed in this division. 



The columella it f ormed hy manifold, irresolar twist 
ing and anastomosinflr of the primary septa. 

Bottom of calyx may be smooth, have a conical ta- 
hercie, a small ridge or a varionsly formed colomel- 
lar iMTOJection. 



Gdnmella is generally in continuity with small sep^ 
tom in fovea and sometimes with opposite, pri- 
mary septnm 



Principal septam in principal fovea, towards which 
is turned the concavity of the crescentiform tab- 
nlsd. 



Septa are arranged in four groups hut no cross is 
formed. 



RiuniiUTim. / ' 



Pycnophyllum. 



Streptelasma. 



Zaphrentis. 



Csrathazonia. 



Amplexus. 



Loosely aggregated in its growth. 



The two septa hounding the fovea and the three prin 
ciiMbl septa strongly developed. Sometimes but four 
strongly developed septa occur. 



Four large principal septa form a right-angled cross. 



One septum of each pair stronger than the other. 



The septa are formed hy a sharp infolding of the con- 
tinuous cell cups. Type has radiciform processes. 



Not more than two or three ascending stems pro- 
duced. 



The fine tubes forming the columella are branched 
and anastomosed. 



The spongy core seems to be formed by contortions 
of the septa and the introduction of additional 
structure. 



Tabulfe are frequently deflected downwards near the 
wall. Fovea is formed by a coalescence of septa. 



A secondary wall la indicated about the pit by a 
tliickeningr of the septa. A true wall seldom occurs. 



Central eminence is formed entirely by the elevated 
and twisted tabulse and not by the septa. 



The vertical plates of the central area are quite inde- 
pendent of the septa. Median one is stronger and 
in fovea. 



Zaphrentis. 



Streptelasma. 



1. Phryganophyllum. 

2. Polycoslia. 



Polycoelia. 



Zaphrentis. 



Omphyma. 



Densiphyllum. 



Amplexus. 



1. Streptelasma. 

2. Grewingkia. 



1. Paleophyllum. 

2. Grewingkia. 



1. Amplexus. 

2. Cyathophylloides. 



Heliophyllum. 



1. Endophyllum. 

2. Cyathophyllum. 



Koninckophyllum. 



1. Dibunophyllnm. 

2. Clisiophyllum. 



Tlie pinnate septa may, alternately, intercross at the » „ |i:« 
bottom of the fovea. Flexuoiis and irregrular. 



The inner wall divides the visceral chamber into a 
central, columnar and an outer, annular area. 



Columella is formed of numerous, vertical, spirally 
twisted lamella*. 



Cyclophyllum. 



I^nsdaleia. 



Distinctly made up of a series of invatrinated cell 
cups with projecting edjfes. AVall is frequently.Cyathuphyllum. 
absent. 



•■From an examination of A.mitratym. Dr. Lindstrom considers the genus of 

"doubtful value. Mr. (t. K. Gnjene has in his nassession over a hundred specimens 

the type, A. sulcatum, from the Falls of the Ohio, which he writes proves the 
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I>lSTl.tOUISHIM« CHARACTEKlSTIt'8. 


UHE. 


lantni. 


pimiiirnii. 




BeKaidedftfiajnonymous l.rZitt«l ond Llnd- 
«trtm. but retninedl))' Thompson. 


Silnr. 


Bllur. 


e™„. 




labnlB slronaly cflnvei upwacil. Lnive poI- 


Silor. 


Silnr. 


&,„,». 


^■•ndiKoluniella generaUy pteaent. Appar- 
«Ullr bat a alaale tabula. 


Devon. 


Devon. 

Cornif.) 


A,..rt». 


incoQtftct with two iit tlie priiiciiral septo. 


Devon., 

Carbon. 


Carbou. 


Europe. 
America. 


' Ptosrace of the three loveiB and the crescent 
1 Jlorm WbniK. 


Carbon. 


Carbon. 


Europe. 


Mpta. 


Devau. 


Devon. 


Europe. 




811ur. 


Low.Siloi 


America. 




'•B=J„S''»'a".ssn,«.?rriK:, 


Carbon. 


Carbon. 


Kurope. 






Carbou. 


Carbon. 


Europe. 




Much weaker development of talrale. 


Sllur. 


Silnr. 
(Nia«.) 


America. 




False columella. filuBle lovea. and ganeral ab- 


Siluf.. 
Devon. 
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America. 




Zitt«l and lindstrom include DenBiphylluiu 
under this genua. 


Silur. 


Sltar. 


Europe. 




CoinllttmiabnLncbed. 


Sllur. 


Silnr. 
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America. 
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Silur. 
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1. OrowttilBittmple. 

2, SaeOrawinKkia. 


Silur.. 
Devon. 


Silur. 


Europe, 
America. 






i^arboii! 


I>evon. 
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Instead of carina) the Hide faces ut the septa 
have thorny <mtgrowtlia. 
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EfevoD, 
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Europe. 
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Silur.. 


Devon. 


Europe. 






Devon. 


Devon. 
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1. Tboeeutml area is not completely div-ldei 
by n slrons mdlan lamella. 2. Emineuce 
helmet^haped. character of tabulate area. 


Low. Car 
bon. 


Low, Car 
bou. 
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Fovea Is mot replaced by a principal septum 
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So columellar ftracture within inner wall 
compoaed of radial lamelbe united by vesic 
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WULS 


amr.n. 


Ctt^tJE. 


0ALV.\. 
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Conical or nub- 
cyUndriotl. 


One. 


Complete. 


Deep; sraootli tiai 
canter. 
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nuto. 
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Present. 


Present. 


Variable, soi.iellmes 
everted. 


h^ lanDutfoii. 


PrisiDBlk. 
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inner. 
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*• 
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One. 
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TOYJ&JE. 



49. 



60. 



61. 



62. 



63. 



64. 



65. 



5&. 



67. 



One is occasionally present. 



One is present. 



One, more or less distinct. 



A wide fovea is grenerally 
present. 



SEPTA. 



Short, alternating, fall considerably short of center. 
Secondaries quite margrinal. 



Well developed, alternating. Do not extend to center. 



H 



Lamellar and well developed towards center. But 
slightly or not at all prolonired into vesicnlar 



Well developed, alternating. Primaries never ex- 
tend farther than outer edsre of central boas. 



Not distinct but occasionally 
present. 



One, variable in size, but 
well marked. 



One, well marked. 



68 



69. 



60. 



61. 



62. 



63. 



64. 



05. 



OC, 



One, well marked. 



Present as a narrow groove. 



Well developed, alternate ; with denticulate 
Primaries join the two walls. Secondaries shorter. 



H 



Well developed, radiate, equal or altematinsr. Pri- 
maries extend to center. Side faces and ed^es 
smooth. 



Numerous, well developed, alternate. Primaries 
tend to columellar wall. Thin in the outer area. 



Usually thin, alternating. Fiexuous in outer „ 
Primaries extend only to outer margin of ceni 
area. 



Well developed, generally of two orders. Primaries] 
always fall short of central area. Secondaries sh4 
or wanting. 



Obscure or obsolete. 



None indicated. 



None. 



One, more or less distinctly 
developed. 



One, deep. 



Meeting at the center and forming an elevated 
columella like whorl. 



Radiate, alternate. Primaries seldom reach the cen. 
ter ; secondaries generally enter the tabulate area. 



Septa project but slightly outside of well marked in- 
temal wall. Alternating, flexuous. 



Well developed, alternate. Regularly radiate in one 
half of calyx, in other half pinnate to large princi- 
pal septum. 



Well developed, alternate, radiate. Primaries ex- 
tend to center or its Immediate vicinity. Fre- 
quently flexuous. 



Slltfhtly exsert, closely set, very thick exteriorly. 
Not reaching center. Slightly granulated laterally. 



Occasionally one. 



One is sometimes incon 
spicuously present. 



07. 



08. 



Obscure or none. 



Four, altliongh three are sel- 
dom distinct. 



Obscure or none. 



09. Rudimentary or obsolete. 



Well developed but always fall short of columella. 
Thin and delicate in vesicular zone, but reaching 
wall. Alternating. 



Radiate, alternate. Various in extent, sometimes 
reaching columella. Sides smooth, not denticulate 



Generally alternating. Rudimentanr or obsolete in 
vesicnlar area. Primaries ordinarily do not reach 

columella. 



Numerous, equal or alternatingf. Broad, with tent- 
shaped crest in calyx, at times sharp, seldom 
rounded. 



Well developed, alternate. Poorly developed in ves- 
icular zone. More or less thickened about pit. 
Somewhat confluent in neighboring corallttes. 



Alternate, primaries unite at the center. Secondaries 
terminate at rim of calicinal pit. 



70. 



71 



Equal. 



One, well marked in cross Alternate Primaries extend only to outer edge of 

central boss; secondaries sometimes scarcely ob- 
, servable. 



section. 



72. None indicated. 



Numerous, very slender, confined to central area. 
Generally lost in the outer vesicular zone. 
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DISSEPIMENTS. 



iTrae veslcalar outer 
zone of variable 
' width. 



int throuffhoiit tlie 
conllmiL 




{Dense vericular zone in 
external portion. 



t'Minate yesicnlar tissue 
airanffed in inclined 
rows. 



sreloped to a n-eater 
or less extent In out- 
er area. 



TAItUL^. 



Well developed, extending 
over large central area but 
not to wall. 



Loose, vesicular and rudi- 
mentary. 



Limited to central area. 



Present as centra), very deli- 
cate, elevated, inosculat- 
ing plates. 

Confined to central tul>c-like 
channel. Horizontal or 
slightly inclined^ 



Generally well devel- 
oped. 



Incomplete, conlined to a 
central area of various ex- 
tent. 



Preeent in outer area. 
Delicate and irregu- 
lar at center. 



Form a dense zone in 
onterarea. 



Scanty in central area, 
abundant in outer. 



Conlined to center, inter- 
rupted, close-set, concave. 

Central, delicate, anastomos- 
ing: elevated centrally but 
marke dly concaveup wards. 

Elevated toward the center. 



(Confined to a narrow 
/ Peripheral zone. At 
L times a single row. 

(Much developed and 
J Coarse outside of in- 
f^ner wall ; finer within. 



[More or less developed. 



-More or less developed. 
^k>metime8 nearly 
absent. 



Simple, horizontal or 
slightly convex. 

Numerous, close-set: 
forming a dense out- 



er zone. 



Bmall and delicate in 
outer area. Do not in- 
terfere withsepta. 



llArge, forming an out- 
er vesicular zone. 



Irrefiriilar, incomplete, vesi- 
cular and anastomosing 
Elevated at center. . 



CENTRAL AREA. 



Tabnlie smooth, fiat and free 
from septa. 



An elongated, slightly raisiMl, 
central boss. 



Lamellar columella. 



Continuous, columellar lam- 
ina. 



Distinct secondary wall. En- 
tire or horse-shoe shaped. 



Well developed in broad cen- 
tral area. Detiected at 
outer edges. 



Small. 



Present. 



Incomplete; confined to a 
more or less extensive cen- 
tral area. 



Thick, close-set, not com 
plete. 

Delicate, close-set, i noscu 1 at- 
ing, almost vesicular. Ele 
vated at columella. 



Septa may l»ecome twisted. 
No columella. 

Distinct inner wall enclosing 
a loose columella. 



Raised, over which sinuous 
ridgOH extend to renter. 



Low central eminence. 
Formed by independent, 
straight lamelhe and tabula). 



Elevated as in Clisiophyllum. 



Tabuhc smooth, generally free 
from septa. 

Septa may or may not reach 
center. No columella. 



Inner edge of large principal 
septum simulates a colu- 
mella. 



Septa may unite with each 
other. No columella. 



iCoarse and formed 
mostly by continuous, 
plicated cups. 



I Abundant in outer area, 
more or less devel- 
oped at center. 



[Present in peripheral 
area. 



Varlo.w III extcMit, fre«n»-iitly bi- 
furcating aixl Imxiiliir. Soiuc- 
timcH ciMitral^ly eh-vatiMl. 

Well developed, ciose-set. of- 
ten anast(miosiiig. Ele- 
vated at columella. 

Well developed through the 
central area, horizoiit<al 
and smooth. 



Well characterized through 
the center. 



Small sty li form columella. 

Laterally compressed, some- 
times discontinuous, colu- 
mella. 



laterally compressed.rotl-like, 
continuous columella. 



Jjarjfe continuous coluin(;lla 
formed of twisted plates. 



iLoculi filled with ^'like- 
formed" Btereoplas- 
ma. 



Outer zone of dense tis- 
sue in which septa 
are thin. 



Fill up the larger por 
tion of the visceral 
cavity. 



Wanting or rudimentary. 



Regular, equidi.stant. 



IrrcK«lar.veslcular,v«'ryilt'Il<*;il«*. 
Sliklitly (•oiwavc iipwanls bo- 
tweoii tlio laiucllar i)Iatt>s. 



Some small, horizontal Uibu 
la) at the center. 



Flat and generally free from 
septa. No columella. 

Primary .septa are thin and 
reaeli center. 



Weak, false columella. 



Formed by tabula' and a few 

vertical, spirally twisted 

_ plates. 

No columella nor inner wall. 
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MI8CKLLAMEOUS. 


IRAIB8T EEUTim. 


49. 


The tabalsB are quite simple and may be remote 
or crowded. May extend nearly to wall. 


1. Amplexus. 

2. Cyathophyllom. 


60. 


The central area is occupied with a reticulate eel" 
lular tissue. 


Centrocellulosum. 





61. 


The internal wall is stated to be well marked. Out- 
er wall is wanting. 


Lonsdaleia. 


62. 


The central boss is formed by the conical tabula) 
and a few independent vertical lamellae, straight 
or spirally twisted. 


* Rhodophyllam. 


-— 


6a. 


Side faces of the septa are carinated as in Uelio- 
phyllum and some species of Acervularia. 


1. Diphyphyllum. 

2. Heliophyllum. 


64. 


The septa may fall short of center, or in some spe- 
cies may be quite twisted. 


Heliophyllum. 1 


66. 


Columella is spongiose and contains some vertical, 
radiating, thin, discontinuous, more or less nu- 
merous, lamellse. 


Aulophyllum. 




66. 


The central area is composed of thin, irregular* 
wavy, discontinuous, columellarian plates. 


Centrophyllum. 


67. 


Central area is bisected by a median lamella, one 
extremity of which is directed towards the fovea. 


Aspidophyllum. 


68. 


"Near the epitheca there exists a peculiar kind of 
intraseptal structure, consisting of narrow twist- 
ed strings of whitish color." 


Clisiophyllum. 


69. 


Secondary wall generally marginal and formed 
by inner faces of the vesicles. Coral lites fre- 
quently connected by mural expansions. 


1. Craspedophyllam. 

2. Cyathophyllum. 


eo. 


External wall rudimentary, without epitheca; in- 
ner is sometimes double. Between the two 
structure is nearly entirely vesicular. 


Acervularia. 




61. 


The fovea is replaced by a strong principal septum 
which extends beyond the center. 


Aulacophyllnm. 




62. 


Side faces of septa are supplied with carinse, ex- 
tending in a curve from the wall towards center. 
Convex upward. 


1. Craspedophyllum. 

2. Cyathophyllum. 




63. 


SeptA form three complete cycla and four well 
characterized system.**. Four primaries give a 
conical appearance to calyx. 


Stauria. 




64. 


Tabulate area may bo more or less extended. 
Wlion fovea i.s present it contains a single short 
septum. 


1. Axophylhim. 

2. Lonsdaleia. 




C5. 


An int43mal wall, similar in character to that seen 
in Diphyphylluni, is sometimes indicated near 
the outer. 


1. Diphyphyllum. 

2. Krminckophyllum. 




CG. 


A distinct inner wall is sometimes pre.Kcnt be- 
tween tlie vesicular and tabulate area. Colu- 
mella is vesicular. 


1. Chonaxis. 

2. Lithostrotion. 




67. 


Septa jvre formed by superposed, sharp, inwardly 
directed folds of the euntmuous cell cups. Kad- 
iciform proces.ses. 


Ptychophyllum. 




68. 


The septn in neighboring coral lites are more or 
le.ss continent. 


Phillipsiistnea. 




69. 


Septa are confluent in neighhorinK corallites, 
sometimes rarinat('(l strongly. An inner wall is 
.sometimes imlicatrd. 


Pachyphyllum. 




70. 


CostJc arc; arrauK:ed in pairs. Simple specimens 
show a row of rliombic st-alos on each lialf of a 
lon^fitudinal i)lication. 






71. 


Calicinal boss is low. rounded antl traversed by 
tlie few spirally twisted ridges. Has no median 
crest . 


Clisiophyllum. 




72. 


Septa seem to merely striate the surface of the 
vesicles in the outer zone. 


1. Endophyllum. 

2. Ix)nsdaleia. 





•The genera Dihunmhyllnm, As]nd<mhyllumj Rlwdophyllunu Cymateophyl- 
lum, Centrophyllum, ItiHiophyllnm and Alhvrtia are very closely relaU»d to 
Clisiophyllum, and may be separated from it and from one another only by closest 
attention to the details of the central area. 
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rOUISHINO CHARACTERISTICS. 



vesicular structare. Incomplete tab 
I. Much shorter septa and weaker ves- 
structure. 



ver reach center. Reticulate central 
ire Instead of cells. 



of outer wall. 



f elevated tabula). Calicinal boss is 
I. Vertical plates more numerous and 
»te at center. 



nearly central and heavier inner wall. 
). 2. Inner wall and shorter septa. 



koes smooth ; heavier vesicular devel- 
t. See also Bloihrophyllum, Diphy- 
m and Acervularia. 



3a is tilled with a sponnrioso columel 
icture containing: vertical, radiating 

B. 



unuE, 



Devon., 
Carbon. 



Low. Car- 
bon. 



Carbon. 



Silur., 

Devon., 

Carbon. 



Devon. 



lAIIIUI. 



Devon. 



Low. Car- 
bon. 



Carbon. 



Carbon. 



BI8TUBUTI0I. 



Europe, 
America. 



Europe. 



Europe. 



Silur., 

Devon., 

Carbon. 



leal plates of the central area are not 
nly developed. 



amella extends across central areaiii- 
>f half way. Eminence is low and 
d. 



mtinue to the center; character of 
ptal structure. 

wall is margrinal and weaker. No 
. 2. Always compound. Inner wall, 
• septa, etc. 

of epitheca. Septa are but little de- 
d between the two walls. 



ea is replaced by a strong septum to 
neighboring septa arc pinnate. 

ler wall, septa longer. 2. Presence of 
, slighter development of vesicles. 



ea, septa very thick towards wall, ar- 
in three cycla, strong costte, no 



ally compressed columella. Dense 
lar zone and fine inosculating tabular 
A reach outer wall. 

rally astnuiform. Presence of colu- 
2. Always coiniiouiid, weaker vcsicu- 
elopment and stronger septa. 



wall is present. 2 
rea, vesicles large, sub-cylindrical col 
. formed of twisted i)lates. 



Septa weak in 
lir 



aella, four fove^e in type, broad cen 
>a, strong radiciforni processes. 



uracterizod tabula; at the center. 



it the center are obsolete or rudinien- 



t boss not conical. Tabula; slightly 
e upwards. Comparatively few cen- 
trtical, Jn c oni phHe phttes. 

internal wall. Septa reduced to 
triae in periphery. 2. No (;oIumella. 
lular development. 



Carbon. 



Low. Car 
bon. 



Low. Car- 
bon. 



Silur. 



Silur., 

Devon., 

Carbon. 



Devon. 



Silur., 
Devon. 



Silur., 
Devon. 



Cretace 
ous. 



Carbon. 



Devon., 
Carbon. 

Silur., 
Carbon. 



Silur. 



Devon. 



Devon., 
Carbon. 

Silur. 



Low. Car- 
bon. 

Devon. 



Devon. 



Devon. 



Carbon. 



Low. Car- 



uon. 



Low. Car- 
bon. 



Silur. 



Devon. 



Devon. 



Silur. 



Devon. 



Cretac. 



Carbon. 



Carbon. 



Carbon. 



Silur. 



Europe, 
America. 



America. 



Europe, 
America. 



Europe. 



Europe. 



Europe. 



Europe. 



Europe, 
America. 



Europe. 



Europe, 
America. 



Europe, 
America. 



Europe. 



Europe. 



Europe, 
America. 



Europe, 
America. 



Devon. 



Silur. 



Low. Car- 
bon. 



Europe, 
America. 



Europe, 
America. 
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America. 
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Devon. 



Europe. 



Europe. 
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Eciw»nl. ni»l 


.,>.„„„„„ 


^ 


STHOHBUnlB. 


SctiwelKKcr.leSO 


B. PBKTACIOHUS 
H. (HAORRroilA 


Coiiflnenl. 




gl- 


(SnR'liiulii, Duns. 


B.iwarrlB and 
Hainii!. \%m. 


Aslrwifann- 






niywumpliyllum. 
fnifliiiiiliylloiii. 




FMdculaU «i 


J 


EdwardH iind 
Halioe. IBfiO. 


T-VKAHaVILA^ 


Simple. 




luranoiiliyllum. 


lUricli.iBao. 


B. OBACILI. 


atmple. 






Bl. 


torn 




HAJOK, MOM. 


Ai[xrctc*lt> *> 




■■ a, 


I^iwilnlK. isao- 


,..„.™,„.., 


» i in i> 1 o -r» 
l.>.u.<-ly [«« 


1 


Jiitblthrllofdeia. 


Whittlcld. 1880. 


I!. TVrtCVI. 












III 




Hall, laaa. 


.. ATr-„™. 


Bfmple. 




Uicnvluma. 


DybowBkl. 1873. 




Fuciculata. 


1 




B6. PlMraonhyllnni. 


Dybowski. 1873. 








• 


80, Fleicherifc 

H7.Rlilz.<iK>ra. 


EdnranUaod 
HHtine.lBSl. 

DeKonuipk,la72 
LliidBlrom. 18»8. 


IT. Trairuu. 


Pucicniata. 




ri I 


PMcit^late. 




I 




Ira^ixnuo. 


A. (iTaTIPHVL- 
tliMj tttlBKATI 

U. (TUBDWOLIA) 


Simple, 


11 


aiceoU. 
nniopliylllm.. 


I.omarck. 1801. 

Edwards mid 
Haime, 1850. 

lJ™istKim.i8se. 


ainiplo. 

Simple. 


1 




Bl.Itliizopliyllmii. 


«""-'- 






0. 

3 

0. 


03.- 


AlborUn. 










i 

z 


03, t 




Tl.™.p«.. 




Simple. 




.Jo 

Ofi,F 


etilr(iT>liylluin. 


T].am]>M>n, IBSO. 




Simple. 




s 


iifti'k-iiloiiliyllnni. 


Thoiiiiwoii, 1883. 


r. UVBIIWHKI. 


glmote. 






00. Hcteropliyllii. 


McCoy, lew. 




Blmple. 






:>7. ] 








'^u.iple. 





'Includes StromUutnen. Binin. : L»me]lopora. Owen; Cyliconora. Stein. ; Ao- 

r»«. (parel-Lnm.; Araclmoiihvllum,'''' —* '— ■ "' — '■•■r.->~ 

"Same has boen preoccupiod lot su 
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iEASE. 



alicinal 
lation. 

inuufirinal 
ation. 

eral fpem- 

ilicinal 
ation. 



FORM. 



Prismatic or cy- 
lindrical. 



licinal 
ation. 



nmatiou. 

9ral ffem- 
i. 



alicinal 
ition. 

nm ation. 



LaminatedtWith 
vertical tubes. 



Prismatic. 



Gylicindrical or 
prismatic. 



WALLS. 



One. 



EPITHECl. COSTi^i:. 



None. 



Trociioid. horn- 
shaped. 



Trumpet- 
shaped. 



Turbinate to 
confluent. 



Various. Coni- 
cal or coiiico- 
cylindrical. 



Cylindrical. 



Turbinate. 



Sub-cylindricjil. 



One, 
strong, 

One. 

One. 

One. 

None. 

One. 

One. 



One. 



Complete. 



Com m o n 
cov e r i n ii: 
on base. 



Wanting. 



Present. 



Stout. 



Present. 



Well de- 
veloped. 

Present. 



Prob ably 
present 
and large. 

Faint. 



CALYX. 

Generally rather 
deep. 

Polygonal when 
denned. Shallow 
with central pit. 

Circular, promi- 
nent with rim; 
rather shallow. 

Shallow. 



Shallow. 



Deep. 



apparently a £p i t h eca Broad, shallow, or 
thin.coiiiinon is ct>stu- abrupt with cen- 



epltheoa. 

Complete 
but thin. 

Present. 



Cylindrical. x\\X jOomplote. 



Cylindrical. 

Quad ran g ul ar- 
prismatic. 



One. 



Half-conical ; 
slipper-shaped. 

Qua<l ra ngu 1 ur- 
pyramidiil. 

Half-conical. 



One, 
strong. 

One. 

One. 

One, 
thick. 



Thick, 
wrinkled. 

Present. 



Complete, 
heavy. 

Heavy. 



lated. I trai pit and rim. 
More orShallo^v and ba- 



less dis 
tinct. 



Distinct. 



sin-like or deep- 
ened. 

Deep and funnel- 
shaped. 

Elevated cen- 
trally. 



Co ni p 1 e t e, 
strong. 



Faint. 

M o r o or 
less dis- 
tinct. 

Indistinct. 



Circular or slight- 
ly deformed. 
Kdgesthin. 

Circular. 

Square; quite 
deep. 

Deep, pointed. 

Square,somewhat 
deepened. 

Deep, semi-circu- 
lar, pointed. 



Conico-cylindri-l 
cal , curved, One. 
tall. 



Conico-cylindri- 
cal, curved, 
sniall. 

Conico-<-yIindri- 
cal t)r corniite. 



One 
One, 



Thin. 



i Variable. 



Thin. 



Circular, shallow 
Present. ! and sometimes 
I everted. 



Present. 



Deep, thin around 
' margin. 



Conico-cyliiidri- i 

cal. curved, One. ] Variable, 

small I 

Cylindrical, ta-| | 

pering to a One. Stout. Prominent 

pointy I I 

(/onico-cvlindri- i j 

cal, rather tall. One. Usujill> thin. Present, 
curved. | 



Circular, moder- 
Present. i atelydeep.some- 

Present. .Variable in depth. 



Shallow, with sep- 



ta everted. 



Usually shallow, 
more or less 
everted. 
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FOVEiE. 



SSPTA. 



73. 



74. 



75. 



70. 



77. 



78. 



70. 



80. 
81. 
82. 



Rudimentary. 



Small <»ue is sometimes 
observed. 



None indicated. 



May be present. 



Large and smooth. Four princii>al ones stronger 
projecting unite at center to form a cross* 



Numerous, generally extending to center and uniting — 
Confined to central core. Extend over expanded calicr ~ 
inal^ mar gins as rugas. 

Well developed, large, projecting. Extending nearly 
the center of calicinal pit. 



Rudimentary. 



Do not reach the outer wall ; equal or alternating. 



Equal, thick, straight and regularly cadiate. Edges ei 
tire. Extend nearly or quite to center. 



None indicated in orig- 
inal specimens. 

Quite distinct in some 
species, obsolete in 
others. 

None indicated or men- 
tioned. 



Fine, radiating septal strisB in the calyx. 



Rudimentary. At the outer edges they appear as lour.* 
linear crests, gradually vanishing towards the center*. 



Rudimentary and frequently obsolete. May appear 
rows of spines or as sharp crests, becoming ronnded. 
ruga) at wall. 



83. 



84. 



85. 



86. 



87, 



88, 



«J>, 



•JO. 



J)i 



Septa are obsolete. 



Incompletely formed. 



Extend to center where they may or may not be twisted 

Stmited ; rows of spinulose forms or small closely com ^ 

pressed lamellee. 



Incompletely developed. 



Rudimentary. 



Rudimentary. 



\ 



One. more or less dis- Rudimentary, but quite distinct. Low, spiny ridges iostj 
1 tinct. I beneiitli the vesicles towards the center. 



Pre.sent ;is ji groove on Diminished to slij^htly raised lengthened lines. Princi 
1 curved side. j pal septum is on curved side, lateral ones at the angles. 

One. (piite ilislinet on tiie,^'""*^'"^^^^'^'^'*^' ^"^^^ d^v7doi>ed. rea^hing~cente 

, ' , , ., cipiil septa are somewhat raised; situated at the mid- 

, sli^jlitly curved side, i - - 



\ 



1^^- 



die of each fiat side. 



Shallow, situated on Principal septum may be somewhat projecting in the 
I curvctl side. I fovea. The others appear only as lengthened bands. 






Usually small but wellTliin, alternating?. Primaries extend only to outer mar- 
niarkcd. i «in of central area. Thin and flexuous in outer area. 



0.3. One is indicated ; small . 



Alternatins:. Primaries extend only to outer margin of 
! cellular structure. Secondaries are minute. 



1)4 



\)o. 



m. 



One. variable. usuallv^''^^'-^»'l<^ '^,lt7nH''\^'- ^/"V^^^^ %}^^^ ^V^^I to outer 
, ,, , , margin of elevated central bos.s. Thin and nexuous m 
I well marked. periplierv. 



One. of variahh* dimen- Alternating. Botli orders extend towards center and 
sions. coalesce, forming: groups or fascicles. 



One present in large va- Lamellar. Extend from wall to center, uniting into fas- 

, rieties. ; cicles. Not generally alternating. 



1)7. One, well marked. 



Well dev(d()ped, alternating. Primaries extend only to 
outer niai*gin of central area. Secondaries shorter, thin 
ami disappearing 
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V 



DISSBFimSMTS. 



Praent in periphery. 



Oocnpyimr the spiuses 
between the super- 
posed laminas. 



Present in interseptal 
and intercostal areas. 



Arranged in oblique 
rows. 



nil np visceral cavity. 



Couse, cover the cell 

cans and more or less 

_Jli np cavity. ^ 

Oocnpy entire visceral 
cavity. Coarse and 
lenticular. 



Pill up entire cavity. 
Comparatively coarse. 




[Inter la mellar cysts 
continue to center. 



Coarse. 



Rows of vesicles not 
arched upward at 
center. 

Present. 



Visceral cavity con 
tains a meshy, vesic- 
ular structure. 



Developed much as in 
Cystiphyllum. 



Present in interseptal 
cavities. 



Present and forminf? a 
vesicular structure 
with the tahulsD. 



Present in the intersep- 
tal cavities. 



TABULil-:. 



Present in central portion of 
visceral cavity. 



Funnel-shaped tabulm are 
present at the center. 



Small, but little developed. 



Confined to broad central 
area. Remote. 



CENTRAL AR£A. 



No columella. 



No columella, but a papillose 
projection may occur. 



Styliform columella 
tinotly develoiMjd. 



indis- 



Septa do not reach center, 
columella. 



No 



Poorly developed. 



No columella. 



No columella. 



Presentonly as blistered, ir- Smooth and iiat in calyx. 



regrular cell cups. 



WantinfiT or rudimentary ; 
formed by the vcsiclcM. 



RidK(^8 at tiniCH reach center. 

Smooth and tiat. No colu- 
melln. 



Almost obsolete in tyi>e. In 
C. infundibulus. funnel-, No columella. 
shaped but incomplete. 



Wanting. 



Complete, horizontal, well 
developed. 



Rudimentary or entirely ab- 
sent. 



None. 



Funnel-Hhaped and but little 
developed. 



Rudimentary or absent. 



No eoUnn(0]ii. Convex sur- 
fju'es of the vesieles are dis- 
tinct. 

No columella. 
No columella. 
No columella. 



Dense zone in outer 
area: sparse within. 



Interrupted and irre^fular.l ^ dopression exists at the cen 
Concave at center, convex I . , , 



ter of calyx. 



Sparse and remote. 



Iwyond. 

iRudimentary and r(Tlaced|^>*''''«l>i*''^ by. a system of ir- 

,, I reeiilar, minute, spheroidal 

by cells. I cells. 



Dense in outer area; 
fewer towards center. 



Few and rectangular. 



Fine and dense in a nar- 
row otiter zone. 



Concave at center, convex in «»'>f>'.tly elevated, with series 
. , ,. , I of ridges c(»nvei*gmg towards 

mtermediate area. | cent<'r. 



More or less rudimentary. 



A reticulate structur<^ is 
formed by union of the cen- 
tral septum of each fascicle. 



Ahoodant in ofuter area, 
fewer towards center. 



Minute at center. Broad and i„,ier edge-s of septa form a 
convex m intermediate| ,,,,^,„a() columella. 



area. 



More or less remote. Crowd- 
ed and vesicular in .some 
forms. 



Central 1m>ss raised on dorsal 
side, <lepresse<l on ventral 
sl(le,(>orrt'.s|ioii(1iiiK with tabuhi'. 



Tfte American Geoloffisi. 



HUGEI.I.ANEODB. 



_ aJUTiintliiit porept. 

CiisU) are Httniigly develnneil au<l hIopIiik ilowii fmiiil 
S. rim are oonlliieiit. MucJi reaeiiiblm pHUliypiiylliitii Pachyphyllmii. 
_ in uxtenial appekruice. _ I 

The sepia exteml from Ihe oulcr Tcalrular 
'I B short dlHtaiico towtmlx tlie c«ul«r. 



s, sleniler and 



il liy nil ulirui'tlr 



!. Campuyliyllum. 

l! Cynihopliyiliini. 
(Siinple.) _ 

Cystlphrllum. { 



iCorellllea are InrmiMl by awrlmot supi>niniH>d,bU«- 
' t*redciillcinalftipB.cciiiflnBiilinnBliihlMiritur"l»nW. 

'Septa arc eenenlly reproMnteil merely lU \tm ridgiM 
"i or mw«(i( i>pliiiw«xteii()lnBuvurtlii> veRi<:lt«. 



ute ItlCur-.CyHtiplioniKtea. 
Flasmopliy 1 1 um. 



Unditriim considers lliisHyiiunyniDuawltliCTAtliDpli 



t. LlndMrom con^ders UiIb a Ciatiphyllui 



;. liDdsttiim <xin«U1erN tliiit a Cystiptiyllui 



r oral. conceiitrlc«ll]> 



Clisiopliylloides. 



" An opcrculnm of 8Ub-lrlHHgu1ar vbIvpb ia mid to be,, nnninniiTlliim 

ixiiiniiied. |3- Cyslipliyllnm. 

_ Supplied wltli a tliick, semi-el iipticul operculuui.' , . , „ 
" »lilelibMa.tronKUiediftn_ridBe. _ Rhiiopliyllnm. 

~ SllBht deprewioiiB iu tlieanBles of the calyx. Oiier- jp^j^poja. ~" ' 
I. Rhixuphyllum. 



ninpospd of four |iHlr»d pieces DioeliUB ■< 






ii median I, 
iko ftppeudoKUH.! 



lOHlcrola, 



uited lo Hie central 



Fasciculophyl 1 am . 



I Cyumteophy llnin- 



The secondary septa may Im mlniiteor mayexutiidl 
- inwards lor a oonsidursble distuiice, uniUint witb Centrocellulonim. 
t he p r tmari ea. ' 

"■ ' ' ' ' o( tlie intvrraetliata arra an him.,, 

o Faticicniopliylliiin. 

~ Central radial lamellir exteml trom inner eiUesnfl 
' primaries, coalesce tuiil lorni a uiurcor leas IrreBD-j KiiuluckoliliyUTun. 
larfod. 
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1SXINGUI8HINO f JHAUACTEKI8T1CS. | lUXtiR. 



I four of the septa form a cross in the calyx, y. 
Alwjeiice of vesicles. See also Holocystis. 

^N<> Ucfined columella. 



Silur. 



1 ^ tronar walls, presence of columella. The cor- 
Allites are more individualized. 

^ - No true columella ; uncovered central tabu- 
la^tearea. 2. Abortive condition of the septa. 

t • iiudimentary fovea and tabulat. 
1 2. ^StUJlted principal septum in fovea. Coarse 
septa. 

Peculiar trumpet«haped coralliun. 



Silur., 
Devon. 

Silur., 
Devon. 



Ix>w. Car- 
bon. 



Oompound errowth. Rudimentary condition 
of walls. 



Carbon. 

Devon. 

Silur. 



Etxiiri. 

Up. Silur. 
Silur. 

Silur. 

I^w. (.'ar- 
lK)n. 

Carbon. 



DIHTRIBimoff. 



Europe. 



Europe, 
America, 

Europe. 
Europe. 
America. 



X. AlMenceof true septa and tabula*. Coarsejciiur 
vesicles. 2. Simple in iprowth, better delinod ,^ 
'vall. 



Slender, cylindrical and fasciculate in (growth. 
tJorallites bifurcated and united by tnins- 
^erse filaments. _ _ 

Rows of vesicles at the center elevated, form- 
inff a mound-like elevation in calyx. 

-Absence of tabula). 



Devon. 
Silur. 



I»w. De- 
von. 

Silur. 
(Nisigr.) 

Devon. 

Silur. 
(NiaK.) 



America. 



America. 



Devon. 



^ . More complete septal development. 
'^. Rudimentary condition of septa and coarse Sihir. 
_ vesicles^ _ 

I ^ows of vesicles not elevated at the center. 

IA^ell developed, horizontal tabula'. Concen- 
trically wnnkled operculum pre.sent. Si iu- Silur. 
nan. 



Devon. 

(Corn if.) 

Silur. 



Europe, 
America. 

America. 



America. 



1 1. Noinfnndibuliform arrangement of tabula\ 
I Not bifurcate. 2. Visceral cavity ha.s coars<? Carbon. 
vesicular structure. I 

[i. More slender prismatic prrowtb, an<l coarser 
vesicular structure. 2. General shape and Silur. 
operculum. 



Absence of radiciform processes. 



1, 2. Square pyramidal shape, more complete 
septa. 2. Alwence of radiciform processes. 

Radiciform processes. 



Silur., 
Devon. 

Silur. 

Silur., 
Devon. 



Silur. 

Carbon. 

Silur. 

Devon. 

Silur. 

Silur. 



Europe. 
Euroi)e. 



Europe. 

Europe, 
America. 

Europe, 
Am«?rioa. 



Europe, 
America. 



Central depression in calyx. Lamella' of <'<?n-j^,^^. Cir-'I^w Car-' 
tral area do not reach center. All of samei , * ' i * ' Europe. 
apprf>ximate tliicknesa. I ■"*"• • ■'*'" 



General absence of the fa.sciculatc! }»rrnii^'e-!j^(,^y Car-'l o\v C'lr- 
ment of the septa. The spheroidal ceils of ' ' ... ,, 



The radial septa of the central area aAi some- 
what better developed. 



on. 



I- 



tlie center. 



bon. 



lK)n. 



I 



Europe. 



Ix>\v. Car- I^)W. Car 



bon. 



The fascicled arrangement of tli(> septa and 
absence of central spheroidal cells. 



Corallites tall and more cylindrical. Second- 
ary septa not generally present. 



Low. Car- 
bon. 



bon. 



The distinctly compressed nie<lian columollar 
xod towards which the tabuhe are elevate<l 
Is absent. 



Devon, 
('arbon. 

Ix)W. Car- 
Ikui. 



Ixnv. Car- 
bon. 



Europe. 



Europe. 



Carbon. 



Europe. 



Ix)w. Car- 
bon. 



Europe. 



2te 
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OIL AND GAS RESOURCES OF WEST VIRGINIA. 

Bt L G. Whits, Ifoxgantown, Weist Va. 
CAddren deUvered at the World's FAtr iNUiq^et, Ghiriestoo, W. y. J 

The desire to search oat new and hidden things is nniveisaL It 
weds alike the astronomer to his telescope, the diemist to his em- 
cible, the philosopher to thoaght Led by this enchantment, men 
explore the depths of the sea, delve into mountains, and seek to 
penetrate the earth itself to nnyeil its hidden myst^ee. Tliis all 
prevailing impulse is the mainspring of human prc^rress. It led 
GoL Drake to drill the historic oil well in the valley of Oil creA 
below Titusville, which gave to civilization a new iUuminant and 
to the business world a new industry. 

The credit of originating the industries dependent upon oil and 
natural gas is usually awarded to Pennsyi^auia^ This is not 
really true. West Virginia, and not Pennsylvania is the true 
birth place of both. Right here in this beautiful valley of tiie 
Kanawha, was natural gas first utilized for manufacturing pur- 
poses, 30 years before such use in Pennsjdvaniai while from the 
other Kanawha at Burning Springs, oil was shipped in barrels and 
a regular traffic in it built up many years before P^msylvania's 
first well was drilled. In fact it was right here in the county 
of Kanawha (which generally leads the procession in business as 
wiell as in polities) that drilliug tools and the method of casing 
wells were both invented, without which the oil and gas industry 
would have been impossibly. All honor to the memory of CoL 
Drake for first eouceiving and executing the plan of drilling into 
the earth to obtain oil. But in this connection let us not forget 
the names of the Ruflfner brothers, whose busy brains invented 
casings; nor ** Billy" Morris, who constructed the first pair of 
**jar8," for without both of these discoveries, deep drilling would 
have been impracticable. 

The question is frequently asked, why it is that, if West Vir- 
ginia reall}' contains so much oil, it was not discovered and devel- 
oped along with that of her sister state. The answer is at hand 
The first wells to find oil in our state were on the Little Kanawha, 
where a great arch in the rocks throws the oil sands much nearer 
to the surface than elsewhere in tlie state, and hence it happened 
that although wells were drilled irf nearly every county west from 
the Alleghenies, none of them, until recent years penetrated the 
earth far enough to reach the oil bearing rock. 
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About eight years ago your speaker took up the serious study 
of oil and gas problems in Pennsylvania. The following year 1 
became convinced that the great oil belt of that stjite would ex- 
tend into and across our own. Acting on tliis conviction I had a 
map prepared almost exactly like the one you see here now. This 
I submitted to a Pittsburg firm and the theory of a southern ex- 
tension of the Pennsylvania field appeared so plausible to them 
that they were induced to ilndertake the oil development of Wesi 
Virginia on a large scale. 

Under my durection over four hundred thousand acres of West 

Virginia lands were leased by my brother, II. S. White, who now 

cloes business for the United States. The Pittsburg s^Tidicate 

drilled two wells on this immense area, and erected about eight 

derricks. The first was drilled for gas with which to supply 

Wheeling. Some gas was found, but not as much as the company 

expected. The second well was for oil, and located neai* Board 

Tree Tunnel at the southwest corner of Pennsylvania. This 

found only a small quantity of the golden fiuid. The syndicate 

^^ras discouraged. Its president declared there was neither oil nor 

gas in West Virginia, and bankruptcy would be the result of any 

Hurther eflTort to find them. The *'shut down" movement came 

on and a property which would have made Kockafellers of its 

owners was permitted to lapse and tlic leases to become void. 

Within sight of the Board Tree venture a valuable oil well was 

completed by the Standard Oil company durin^r the past year. 

One of my locations, made in 1885, before Mr. Ilukill had 
drilled his first well at Mt. Morris, was one on the Youst farm 
near Fairview, in Marion county. Here a derrick had been 
erected, and I plead with the Pittsburg men to make this test be- 
fore finally abandoning West Virginia. Thoy were deaf to my 
appeal, and this old derrick to-da}^ stands in the midst of a dozen 
oil wells, gushing from one to five hundred barrels each, and send- 
ing two thousand barrels of the finest oil in the world throbbing 
through the pipe line on its way to the sea. The Mt. Morris, 
Doll's Run, Fairview, Mannington, oil and gas field, whose south- 
em end no one has yet found, and which in my opinion will prove 
the largest and richest oil and gas Ijclt the world has ever known, 
was largely covered by the leases which the Pittsburg syndiciite 
held. 
Until the year 1889, the oil magnates of the country paid no 
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serioua attention to West Vii^ginla. This date, however, is a 
"red lelU.v " oni! in our oil hialory, for it m&rks the opcuing of 
Doll's Hiiu, MaiiDiugtou, and the rise of Eureka to promineace. ' 
Tliese tliree develoiimeuta broiiglit the ^tuDdiinl Oil Company lo ' 
reulizc that hero in West Vii^inia was to be the great oil ISehl of 
the future antl that mucii berated monopoly has tiome into our 
state to take possession of its oil business. How many hiuidred 
thousand acres It hsis leased or purchased I do iiot know, but the 
temlory it conti"ols is a vast one, and the million and a half dt^ ] 
lars it has espeu'led in building a pipe line from Hlorgnntown to { 
the se-a attest that it is with us to stay. Juat what its iiiHuenoe 
will be upon our young oommonweaUh remains to be usct-Utaiiied. 
It is here at the capitol asking for legislation necessary for L-nrry- 
ing on this vast business enterprise of producing and miirkcting 
the million baiTels of oil which He liiddeu in our rocky state. It 
what it asks be fair it is only right that it should l)e given. Moat 1 
of US have only seen the dark side of this monster eorixii-ation. ' 
It is too true that its immouse. proceeds have Iieen used in this 
country to crush out rivals whom it eouJd not pui'chaee, but at the J 
same time, only the [jower of siu'h ii^i;rej;ated weallU could meet 
and vaniiiiiisli tli.- Xoboiis lui.l liMtlirltiMs <,f Km,,;,,^ in i,l». eon- 
teet with the cheap oils of Russia. To meet this competition, 
and hold as well as extend the foreign market for American oils, 
this much abused corporation has often acid oil for months far 
below its cost, and had this nut been done, the price of our oil 
would not be more than 50 cents a barrel to-day. This is one of 
the benefits that aggregated wealth confers, of which we hear very 
little. 

It Is my firm belief that this great oil belt which has come 
down to our state through a distance of 200 miles, will extend 
clear across the same from Hancock to Logim. Only to-day I re- 
ceived a telegram that a. large fiow of gas had stopped the drill at 
a well in Gilmer, while Maj. Ilotchkiss, tlic eminent Virginian 
who has so eloquently depicted our rich mineral resources this 
evening, and who, although a native of another state, has done 
more to develop ours than any citizen in it, tells me that a well 
being drilled by his company in Lincoln, has had to shut down 
from the same cause. The gas wells at Warficld, od the Big 
Sandy, and those at Burning Spring, above this city complete the 
chain of evidence that the oil belt will extend entirely across oui 
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area from the Pan Handle to Kentucky, for wherever the gas oc- 
curs the heavier fluid is not far away. How much of luxury and 
comfort this underground wealth will bring to the homes of our 
state, no man can estimate, but our future in this respect could 
not be brighter. 

With the greatest coal field in the world, giving us an ample 
supply of solid fuel for all time to come ; with this great stream 
of liquid gold coursing thi-ough our rocks, only waiting to be 
tapped ; with the largest fields of natural gas the world has ever 
seen, to bring comfort and ease to our homes, where is the com- 
monwealth whose future is l)righter than ours ? All that we need 
to do is to let the world know what we have. This we must de- 
pend upon our Representatives now in session in this city to ac- 
complish. Business men pay very little attention to statements 
that do not bear official sanction. Hence it is to be hoped that in 
providing for a proper display of West Virginia's resources at the 
approaching World's Fair you will adopt a broad and liberal 
policy. And in whatever you mii}' do, be sure to make provision 
for the preparation for an accurate map of the state. The misera- 
ble caricatures that we now have that are called maps of West 
A'irginia, although infinitely better than none, are a disgrace to 
the state, so that if yon do nothing else, at least provide a splen- 
did map upon which our wondrous resources in timber, in coal, in 
ore, in oil and gas can be exhibited. 



THE WARRIOR COAL FIELD OF NORTHERN ALA- 
BAMA. 

liy Peksifor Fkazkk, Pliiljulelphiii. 

The levels above the tide of several points selected to represent 
roughly the avenige surface plane of northern Alabama in Cull- 
man, Blount, Walker, Winston, Lawrence, and Morpin counties, 
are thus given in the records of major Fitzhutjjh, consulting and 
examining engineer Louisville and Nashville railroad, to whose 
courtesy I am indebted for them : 

Louisville and Nasiivillk Kailroad. mJ;mn,u^ 

Helena 407.00 

Polham 435.00 

Siluria 484.40 

Calora 504.00 
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Jamison 700.26 

Montgomery 161.15 

Birmingham 620.00 

Boy]e*8 (3 milcg north of last) 524.00 

Newcastle 514.00 

Locast Warrior Bridge 417.25 

Warrior Statiijn , 548.80 

Bold*s Station 591.72 

Blount Springs 435.00 

Mulberry Warrior Bridge 431.00 

HancevlUe 540.00 

Phelan 603.00 

CuUman 802.00 

Sand Mountain 918.65 

Wlllltes 610.00 

Hartseirs 666.50 

Flint 575.00 

Decatur 577.00 

The last is a short distance north of any portion of the prop- 
erty in question, and on the Tennessee river. 

BiRMiNOHASf Mineral Bailroad ^^ 

Gurley Creek 638.0 

Gurloy's Bridge 644.0 

Palmer's 723.0 

Oneonta 850.0 

The significance of the al)ovc dctaclied data is that tlie state of 
Alabama, more especially the northern half of it, is a strongly 
aecidented plane, sloping southwest, which forms a transition 
from the mountainous country of the Appalachian chain, entering 
Alabama from the north and east to the low countiy of the gulf bor- 
der. It is in this region that the greatest structural feature of the 
eastern part of the North American continent disappears from 
view by plunging below the surface. This fact is a ke}^ to the 
proper understanding of its geologj' as well as of its topography. 
The hills in this country are synclinals made up of elevated concen- 
tric troughs of different stratii lying one within the otlier, and the 
valleys arc broken antieliuals, with sides sloping steeply towarrls 
the median Hue of the valle^^ and the rocks dipping on each side 
inward towards the interior of the hills. A rough sketch taken 
from a manuscript section map of the Alabama geological survey,* 
kindly lent me b}' the state geologist, will illustrate this. 

The anticlinal axes of the Appalachian mountains descend more 

* Issued as part of iLoCahaba coal field after the above was written 
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lapidlj to the southwest from Tennessee to the gulf of Mexico 

than the drainage of the surface, and in consequence the further 

northeastward we go along the lines of these axes from the gulf 

to the Tennessee river the older do the strata covering the surface 

l)ecome. The greater part of the area referred to from Tuscaloosa 

to the vicinity of the Tennessee river in a northeast line is formed 

bj the Carboniferous formations, — indeed by the Coal Measures 

which form their chief value. Therefore it may be said that along 

this imaginary axis in a northeasterly direction the geological 

"horizon" becomes lower and lower until at some six or seven miles 

below the town of Cullman the botton of the Coal Measures is 

reached and no coal belonging to the Coal Measures proper can be 

expected. It is quite true that there are other deposits of coal 

below the true Coal Measures which are of considerable value and 




extent so near as the state of Tennessee, but the most careful and 
patient search on the part of the Stiitc geological sur^'ey and of 
private geologists and prospectors has led to the well founded l)e- 
lief that these beds of coal l)ccome so tliin towards the soutli that 
they cannot be mined with profit soutli of the Tennessee river. 

From this general explanation of the geological structure of the 
country, viz: that along the axes of the anticlinals and s}'nclinals 
descending towards the sea the age of the strata covering the sur- 
face becomes more recent, it will follow also that the same must Ikj 
true in proceeding in a direction oblique to the anticlinal valleys, 
for we then mount the synclinal elevations of which the strata liavc 
been preserved. We should therefore find the most recent strata on 
the top of the lines of hills, and the oldest in the bottoms of the val- 
leys; this is tlie case, and the amount of the change depends uix)n 
the width of these elevations; for having arrived at the median 
line of one of them we thereupon comniencc to descend. These 
changes of « 'horizon" laterally are therefore limited in amount, and 
recur in similar succession as one traverses the separate spurs or 
fingers through which the Appalachian mountiiin system dies down 
beneath the surface in Alabama. 

The more detailed references which follow will serve to show on 
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what this view of the writer is based, but at present it is the aim to 
condense, as far as possible, the results. 

The ** Warrior coal field " is a name given to the productive Coal 
Measures covering a large area in the northern part of the state of 
Alabama, and includes at least four and perhaps more principal 
beds which in descending order are the * ^Newcastle, " the ** Jeffer- 
son," the <»Black Creek," and the **Warrior" seams. Inasmuch 
as the latter is the lowest, it must be found underneath the out- 
crops of any of the others, but the converse is, of course, not true; 
and while from its greater extent it is quite proper that its name 
should be given to the whole field, one must guard against the error 
of supposing that wherever this be<l occurs the other and higher 
beds will also be found. Some erroneous estimates have been due 
to this confusion of terms. 

A digest of the general section of the Coal Measures in Jefferson 
county, made with great care and skill by Mr. McCalley, the assist- 
ant State geologist, from his personal observations, aided by the 
researches of Mr. T. H. Aldrich and Mr. Howard Douglas, is here 
appended, because it gives in elaborate detail all the strata which 
are found in this part of the state, from the Pratt seam down to 
the base of the lower conglomerate. 

It furnishes a complete inventor}^ of all the valuable minerals 
within the Coal Measures north of the latitude of Birmingham and 
explains why so much of the coal deposits of Alabama is com- 
mercially valueless on account of the thinness of the beds and their 
admixture with slate. It is necessarily introduced here for refer- 
ence in cases when the special coal development of a particular 
region is referred to (pp. 300 and 310). 

The Iloene WaiTior and Jefferson Coal company own, amongst 
other properties, about 250 acres of coal lands near the town of 
Warrior, known as the Alabama mines, and 2,794 acres in all, 
including the Brake and Jefferson mines. With the exception of 
a reported coal seam in Mr. Paris' well in the S. W. :J of Sec. 14 
W. , there an; no outcrops of coal known hereabouts or in this 
country north and west of the ravines near Warrior station on the 
South and North Alabama railroad, in which are the mines of the 
IToene Warrior and Jctferson Coal company, and the Pierce's 
Warrior Coal and Mininii; company, according to the State reix)rt. 
The Alabama coal mines are situated about a mile north by west 
from the town of Warrior, in a deep vallc}' between steep hills 
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Shale, massive and curly 75 ft. to lOO ft. 

Sanclstcuies, hard, shaly, array, micaceous, fossilifer- 

ou« 40 ft. 

38 Coal, (Tuide seam soft ',\ in. toM in. 

Fire clay 3 ft. to 4 ft. 

Sandstoue, Shale, micaceous, gray. lu heavy boul- 
ders. Reported to contain locally some minure, 
lime carbonate, shales contain locally black 
band and clay iron-stone loo ft to 2fK) f r. 

37 Coal (Pratt Seam) 2 ft. to 7 ft. 

Fire clay. 2 f t. to lo f t . 

Sandstones, shales, clays 2(> ft. to no ft. 

Goal (lire-clay seam, tfoo<l) , i ft. 4 in. to 2 ft. g in 

FireHilay.. • i ft. to i ft. c in. 

Sandstones, shales, conglomerates 2» ft. to 40. ft. 

Coal. 1 ft. 2 in. 

CIay.«late. fossil if erous, with coul (i in. to 7 ft. 3 in. 

35 Cc»al...- ....... .^•... 1 ft. to 2 ft. 8 in. 

Clay-slate, fossiliforous. o ft. to i ft. 9 jn 

Coal, good ft to 3 ft. in. 

Sandstones, sliales, clay slate 2.'> ft. to 175 f t. 

34 Coal, irregular, slaty, balls (»f pyrite 1 ft. to 2 ft. c in. 

Sandstones and shales. 30 ft. to 70 ft. 

Coal oft. t«»2 ft. 

Slate ft. to 4 in. 

33 Coal. 6 in. to 4 ft. 

Slate, sandstone 8 in. to 7 ft. 

'Coal 3 hi. toi ft. 8 ill. 

Shales, sandstones fi ft. to .to ft. 

32 Coal 1 ft. to 2 ft. Gin. 

Sandstones, shales, fossiliforous, with coal 20 ft. to .w ft. 

31 Coal 2 in. to 1 ft. 

Sandstones, shales. Latter contain clay-iron-stone. • • 25 ft. to 50 ft.l 

Coal, with slate partings lo in to 8 ft. 

Fire-clay 2 ft. 

Sandstones, .shales. The latter contain sometimes 

clay-iron-stone and black-band 10 ft. to ;)0 f t. 

Conglomemtes ft. to g ft. 

29 C<»f, with thin slate parting. ft. to 1 ft. 

Sliales. sandstones, limestone. 50 ft. t<i 3(m) fr. 

.Conglomerates ft. to 7 ft. 

jSandstones 10 ft. 

28 Coal, with slate parting. ■ .(Cal. Williams) 2 ft. 4 in. to *> ft. G in 

Sandstones, shales and clays. ft. to 12 ft. 

Coal, with slate partings ft. to G ft. 

Fire-clay 3 ft. 

Sandstones, shales 20 ft. 

27 Ckial. ft. to 2 ft. 

Sandstones, shales. 10 ft. to r.0 ft. 

Coal, with slate partings ft. to 8 It. 

, Fire-clay, sand.stones, conglomerates, shales, slate... 2.I ft. to 50 ft. 
25 Coal in places, thin 2 in. 

Sandstones with .some coal an<l some clay-iron-stone 

I in lower part '20 ft. 

24 Coal 4 in. to l ft. 

.Sandstones, .shale.s, 2.'> ft. to ;m) ft. 

•J3 C«Mil, (Baker's "upper bed." ^^ alker co'inty) lo in. to 2 ft. 

Fire-clay, shales, sandstones 20 ft. to .7) it. 

22 Coal, slaty, throiighout or in ui»i>er i>art diaker's 

lower be<l, \\ alker county) 2 ft, to G ft. 

Shales, sandstones. • • • 20 ft. to 40 ft. 

Black-band 2 ft. 

■Shale, sandstone 5 ft. to 20 ft. 

Newcastlp:. 

21 'Coal with slate and clay partings (t'ciuivalent of the' 
"JaMfer," "Townley.*' "Mt. Carmel," "Haw- 
thorne," &c., beds of AValker county, the "New- 

1 castle" or "Big Vein" of Jefferson count v) 5 ft. to 14 ft. 

■Sandstones, Shales, Sometimes considenibly ciay- 

I iron-stone (kidney ore) in upper and lower parts. 15 ft. to GO ft. 
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Just west of the Louisville and NashTille railroad ; there are two 
tunnels aboat eighty yards apart, called respectively the North 
and the Sonth Alabama works. 

The measures are nearly horizontal to the eye, but in fact dip 
southwardly about 1 foot in 36 feet These drifts are in the 
lowest of the principal coal beds of the coal series or the Warrior. 
At the face of the north opening, underneath 12 feet of sand- 
stone and shale, is a layer of black-band of about 1 foot 8 inches, 
in contact with about 4 inches of kidney ore on its lower surface. 

A fire-clay 3 feet to 5 feet thick is below the coal beds. 

A vertical section gives : 

Sandstone and shale 12 ft. 

Black-band with base of kidney ore 2 ft. 2 in. 

Ctoal ft. 8 in. 

Slate ft. C in. 

Ctoal 2 ft. in. 

Fire Clay 4 ft. 6 in. 

A fair sample of the coal was taken from the present working 

tace at the extremity of the drift by the winter, and gave the 

following results : 

Per Cont. 

Moisture (at 105° Cent.) 1.19 

Volatile matter 2i>.4r) 

Fixed carbon (U.oo 

Ash 4.r)i) 

Sulphur 1.57 

Phosphorus 0.02s 

The black-band is here immetliatelv above the coiil. Where 
there is a considerable interval between the two, the expenses of 
mining each are materially increased. The roof is here line cotil 
slate. The mining work is extensive and well done. About 100 
yards northward from the opening along the valley is an outcrop 
of black-band in the side of the hill 2 feet thick but not pure. 

An average sample of the 20-ineh thick seam of black-band 
from the working face in the drift where it was latest mined, was 
taken by the writer and gave the following results : 

Per Cent. 

Moisture (at IWi® Cent.) 0.25 

ir 1 XII «*♦ I combustible 27.90 

Volatile matter. . . ^ ,jon-c()mbustible 8.84 

Fixed carbon 20.31 

Ash .' . . 42.64 

Ferrous oxide (Fe O) 24.14 
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Ferric oxide (Fe^ O3) , 10.71 

Carbonic acid None 

Sulphur 0.384 

Phosphorus 0.286 

About 300 feet from the mouth in this drift the coal measures 
20 inches. Its analysis will also be found with the rest. 

Throughout the drift the Warrior seam and its overljing black- 
band vary somewhat in thickness, but more in their distance 
apart. The measures throughout exhibit very great variability in 
thickness and relative position, and this is true of the whole War- 
rior field, so far as it has been observed by the writer. Two feet 
two inches seemed to represent an average of the larger seam of 
coal, . however. It was slightly less than this at the present work- 
ing face. 

A 4-inch thick clay vein dips south 10°, west 15° near the top 
of the slope. 

This represents the general direction of inclination of the 
strata, but is much steeper than the average dip. 

I visited the shore of the Locust Warrior, passing by the 
Watts mines, and the deposit of sand washed out by the river 
and accumulated at one of its bends opposite Turkey creek. A 
specimen of this sand yielded on analj^sis 96. 56 per cent, silica. 
This has been washed out of the numerous loose sand rocks by 
the river, and deposited at the point where its current has been 
obstructed, and the materials in suspension have been allowed ta 
fall. There ought to be many such accumulations along this 
stream, as the rocks are easily disiutegi'ated, the current is at sea- 
sons very strong and rapid and the channel of the river is sinuous. 

This deposit was estimated to be GOO feet broad and ten feet 
thick, tapering off on each side of the elbow in the stream at points 
a couple of hundred yards apart. 

One hundred yards northeast of the sand exposures is a deposit 
of brick clay of good quality. An analysis showed it to contain : 

Silica TS.tiO 

Forrous oxide 0.3."» 

Aluiuiiui 12.20 

Its extent was not well defined. Ascending the hill north at 
about 70 feet above the river, a conglomerate occurs with (piartz 
and rounded pebl)les dipping steeply about south 10 east. 

At the Watts mine, a drift is run in about GO feet above the 
le^el of the Locust Warrior, and a coal seam is exposed dipping 
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gently north 1 Go west, 3 feet thick, and with a strong slate roof. 
This is on the Jefferson coal seam in the hills, above which hard 
conglomerate is seen, and also a minor seam of coal, probably No. 
16 of the State survey General Section of Jefferson county. At 
the foot of the incline leading down from the tipple, and 300 yards 
op the river are the signs of the out-crops of the Black Creek vein 
2 feet thick. 

The Warrior bed is probably far below this (it is thought 250 
feet). 

The Brake mines are situated about 2^ miles south by west of 
Warrior town. 

About ten yards in the slope of this mine, an 18-inch coal seam 
dips northwest 10°. The bottom is in soft clay and the top is in 
hard sandstone. At the foot of the slope the Jefferson vein 
appears. 

Thirty feet below the Jefferson seam, but not yet opened up by 
the slope, is the Black Creek. The manager thinks that 90 feet 
more in the present direction of the slope would reach it. Here 
again the conglomerate is seen on the hill- tops, a]>out 75 feet 
above the Jefferson vein. It is in this place a conglomerate of 
quartz and amethystine pebbles, with other rounded stones in a 
matrix of loose, friable sandstone. 

The Jefferson mines, across the river were not visited, but it is 
universally <x>nceded that they are on the Jefferson seam, and that 
they include the small coal seam No. 16 of the Greneral Section 
before referred to. In the shaft of the Jetferson mines, the assist- 
ant State geologist makes it clear that the highest bed of coal 
penetrated is a small bed (18 of the General Section, Jefferson 
county,) which is at least (S(S feet below the Newcastle bed, though 
it has been erroneously supposed that this seam was represented in 
the strata penetrated. It reall}' cuts the strata from 18 to 14 
(Black Creek) of the General Section. 

In this connection the coal near Bremen, called that of the Bre- 
men basin, by major Fitzhugh, should be considered. 

By foUowmg the Stout road about 6^ miles south by west from 
the town of Cullman, the line of coal-bearing hills begins to be 
reached. The road is through sandstones and conglomerates over 
which come, in regular succession, the higher measures, as ex- 
plained in the introduction, until finally the real coal-bearing strata 
appear. But man}' small seams occur north of the line, out of 
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which coal has been irregul«rly picked to safely the needs of the 
neighborhood tor domestic parpoees. 

The first of l^e coal openings visited lay in northwest ^ south 7^ 
Bange 3, Township 12, ahnost on the line between Bionnt and 
Gnllman counties. This point is about 13 miles south by west of 
the town of Cullman, and 70 feet lower than the station rail (by 
uncorrected barometer), or 732 feet above tide. The exposure is 
called Day's opening, and a rough measurement gave: 

Sandstone and shale ? 

Coal 1 ft. 6 in. 

Clay in. 5 in. 

Coal 2 ft. 4 in. 

This coal is without question the equivalent of Idie Black Creek 
bed in Jefferson county. 

Hill's exposure, a short distance from the preceding, is evi- 
dently on the same coal. A section of it gave: 

Roof sandstone ? 

Clay... Oft. Sin. 

Upper Seam ft. ISfn. 

Clay 1ft. 9 in. 

Lower seam 2 ft. 4 in. 

The general dip was south 15 degrees east 

About a mile west of this is the Cullman Land company's open- 
ings, exposing a coal seam in a ditch run in some 60 feet A sec- 
tion of this cut shows — 

Sandstone ? 

Clay Oft. 2 in. 

Coal 1 ft. 2 In. 

Clay 1 ft. in. 

Coal 2 ft. 9 in. 

Average samples were taken of the lower and upper seams of 

coal respectively, with the following results: 

Specimens dried at IO6O Cent. 

. ^ > 

Lower Seam. Upper Seam. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 

Volatile matter 31.06 30.79 

Fixed carbon 65.50 42.00 

Ash 3.44 21.21 

Sulphur 0.184 0.078 

Phosphorus .0.017 0.012 

There were numerous outcrops of feiTuginous sandstones found 
here, but no iron ore. 
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Cullman CorxTY. 

The whole of this county is composed of the lower Coal Meas- 
ures, and although in the southwest near the Bremen district one 
and probably two, of the lower important seams of coal in the Ala- 
bama field occur, and the whole county is interspersed with small 
coal seams, yet it is very probable that no deposit of sufficient 
size to make it commercially valuable will be found northeast of 
the imaginary northwest-southeast line six or seven miles south- 
'vrest of the town of Cullman, which has already been ref eiTcd to. 
-A. small six-inch vein worked in the bed of a creek about three 
miles west of Cullman in the dry season has furnished coal to the 
oitizens of Cullman and the neighboring farmers through the enter- 
prise of a citizen of that town. Iron ores have been reported from 
>rarious directions also, but none were observed. 

On account of the report of a valuable bed of coal in the northern 
part of the county on Flint creek, I made a visit to it. About 
a mile or so northeast of the town of Cullman a conglomerate 
occurs, and underneath this is a small seam of coal. Tliis is one 
of the two conglomerates often called the Upper and Lower 
Tennessee conglomerates, which mark the base of the true Coal 
Measures, and the coal occurs in these seams within 12 to 15 feet 
of shales. At about two miles northeast of Holmes' Gap, varie- 
gated shales form the surface rock, lying very nearly horizontally. 
At Drake*s house, which b}'^ uncorrected barometer is 175 feet 
above Cullman station, or 977 feet above tide, is the summit be- 
tween Bridge creek and the east fork of Flint creek. 

On the steep hills descending northward to the latter fragments 
of conglomerate appear. A drift has been driven in about G5 feet 
nearly on a level with the surface of the stream, which, when in 
flood, fills it. The floor of this drift is 415 feet below Drake's 
house, or 562 feet above tide ("by uncorrected barometer). At 
the mouth of the drift is a very lean and dirty coal mixed with 
cla}' and sand, in all 2 feet thick. Tlie section is as follows: 

Cap sand rock ? 

Lean and slaty coal o fi. 1 in. 

Sandstone I ft. in. 

Bony coal mixed witli clay and sand 2 ft. () in. 

At the head of the drift the coal riuis out altogether, unless an 
extremely impure carbonaceous clay of aVnuit one inch in thickness 
may be called coal. This drift proves that the coals of the siil>- 
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oonglomerate and lower oonglomiarate measures in this region occur 
in lenticolar masses and ran out in all directions, forming merely 
rongbly defined horizons of fossil vegetable matter. It shows, 
moreover, that in this region these deposits cannot be depended 
upon to supply any considerable quantity of fuel with regularity. 

At 150 feet above Flint creek, on the right bank, is a small 
6 inch seam of coal, 40 feet above which is a conglomerate 8 feet 
thick. Along this ridge between Flint and Lick creeks the same 
small and capricious coal bed is seen always dose to the conglom- 
erate. At a natural portico made by a huge overhanging ledge of 
conglomerate from which a small stream plunges to the hills bdow, 
the coal was an impure layer of 14 inches on one side and at a dis- 
tance of 50 feet about 7 inches on the other. In some places it 
seems to disappear altogether. The measures here seem to dip 
gently southeast 

A hole had been drilled on the hill northeast of the Flint creek 
drift and about 260 feet above it, which proved the presence of a 
hard conglomerate beneath the surface. 

Almost one-fifth of Cullman county, or that portion lying in the 
southwest comer is underlain by valuable seams of coaL This 
fraction holds the << Black Creek" and << Warrior" seams. The 
territory near Warrior contains, besides, the * < Jeflferson, " and in 
some cases one or two of the unreliable small beds of coal alwve 
it, but not any so high up in the series as the ** Newcastle. "* 

Tliere is also here a workable black-band scam, one element in 
the value of which is that near Warrior it occurs close enough to 
the Warrior coal vein to enable both to be mined at once. The 
relative positions of these ^'ein8, as of all other strata in this coal 
field, change very greatly within short distances, and it is not at 
all certain that the area over which the ore will be found to be a 
workable deposit is as large as that in which the Warrior coal vein 
mav be confidentl}' expected. 

No ores were seen in the portion of these lands personally in- 
spected which would engage the serious attention of an iron mas- 
ter, though it is quite probable that valuable ores occur on some 
of the detiiched southeastern sections in other counties. 

The timber in Cullman county is excellent and abundant. Par- 
ticuUir acres were found by Dr. Mohr, of Mobile, to contain as 
much as 30,000 feet B. M. and many unselected acres as much as 
15,000 feet Its quality' appears to be admirable. 

*Sco Note II. at the end. 
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Since the experiment has been made of adding a small quantity 
of guano to each cotton seed planted, the cotton crop on the light, 
^and}' soil of Cullman county has been found excellent in quality 
^and averaging perhaps half a bale to the acre. The State geolo- 
-^ist, however, deprecates this employment of the land and thinks 
4;Lat the cultivation of fruit and vegetables would be more appro- 
priate and more profitable. * 

The following statement is taken from the advance s beets of 
the United States Census for 1890, sent to the writer; 

Product and Value of Coal in Alabama in 1889. 



Counties. 



'Jeflferson 
Etowah. . 



Blount . 
Cullman 



Cherokee j 

All counties 



No. of 
mines. 



20 



Total 
Product. 



2,305,3i^3 



16 



5,25.5 



Coked. 



Value 

of 

Product. 



Averaare 

Price 
Per Ton. 



824,354 ^2,485,744 31.08 



9,278, 1.77 



44 



3,378,384 



l>S2,27r 3,707,420 1.10 



The salubrity and fertility of the Cullman lands are unques- 
tioned. The country is well watered and is under cultivation by 
the German colony which Mr. Cullman has estiiblished there, one 
•of the most successful in the United Stiites. The industry and 
sobriety of this community are admirable and in striking contrast 
to the shiftless and careless husbandry wliicli they replaced. The 
existence of such a class of farmers in Cullman county is of 

ft. 

itself a strong recommendation of the lands and an inducement 
to further settlement. It would be dltticult to present this ad- 
vantage too strongly. 

To sum up : 

The lowest well known workable l)e(l ( neglecting Xaber's seam, 
which seems to be capricious) is the Warrior. This is a good 
coking coal. Its ash was found to be 3.44, its sulphur 0.84, and 
its phosphorus 0.017 (in the combustible material a.s well as the 
ash). Its specific grayity is assumed to be about 1.20, or like the 

♦See Note III. at the end. 
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average of the Black Creek coal given by the State geological 
sui-vey. From a mean of six measurements of its thickness the 
latter was taken as 2 feet 2 inches, but it has a higher thin seam 
separated by a parting of shale varj'ing in extent from a few 
inches to 17 feet, and as this small seam only reaches about one 
foot in thickness it has not been consideretl here, but in some 
cases will enhance the value of the coal product. 

Taking (of the lower seam just mentioned) the above data, 
there will be found an average of 3,798 tons of this coal per 
acre of the ground which it underlies. 

The ** Black Creek" seam, or the first valuable seam imme- 
diately above it, averages 2 feet 6 inches in thickness, and has a 
specific gravity of 1.362. There are, therefore, 217.15 pounda 
of this coal under every square foot of surface covering it, or 
4,728 tons of 2,000 pounds to the acre. This is a most valuable 
coal for coking, and is the only one which on account of its free- 
dom from impurities is adapted to coke making without previous 
washing.* An analysis of it given in the State report for 1886» 
p. 302, shows : 

Moisture 1.36 

Volatile matter 31.71* 

* Fixed carbon 64.71 

Asli 0.82 

'sulphur 0.3-J 

Its speeitic gravity (1.2!)) as «^iven witli tills analysis is a littk*^ 
less tluiu my own experiment made it. but tliis will not ver\' mater- 
ially alter the figure representing the number of tons U) every acre 
underlain by it. This fijjure is on my own data 4,728 tons of 
2,0(M) pounds. 

The Jerterson seam is the next yalualjle deposit above the fore- 
going. 

An analysis of it taken from a long exposed heading where its 
best showing would not be expected, gave me the following re- 
sults : 

The coal drird 
iit 105°('<'i»t. 
Vnlatil.' inailrr 28.73 

Fixed CirlxHl 04. ."iT 

Asli 0.70 

Siilplnir 2.>",* 

l'h<Kph(»rus 0.001 

*S<M' Note IV, at lln' end. 
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Assuming its specific gravity to be 1 . 29 and its average thicknesa 

a^ great as the Black Creek coal, this would give to the acre 4,627 

^ons. There are also two smaller coal seams beneath the maia 

t^^d, but separated by slates and sandstones of variable thickness 

2^i:id therefore not counted here. It may be assumed, then, that 

lere are 4,627 tons of this coal to each acre which it underlies. 

There is a black-band ore which has been discovered in Jeffer- 

county high above the Jefferson seam, but as it has never 

$a successfully worked and as it only reaches about one foot 

*our inches in thickness, it may be disregarded. The important 

iDlack-band immediately above the Warrior coal bed in the Ala- 

\3ama mines is a most valuable deposit, but ver}* variable in its 

Xocation, as has previously^ been saitl. An analysis of a sample 

"^hich I selected as a fair average has already been given. 

Its specific gravity is 2. 31 (mean of 3 determinations), and its 
average thickness (mean of 5 measurements) is 1.25 feet. It 
therefore will average 3,924 tons of 2,000 pounds to the acre, but 
owing to the great change of its position within short distances, it 
would not be safe to count upon more than half of this as availa- 
ble for economical mining at present. 

The Black-band which usually accompanies the Warrior coal 
bed has not been sufliciently studied in Cullman county to enable 
one to predict what its quantity and constancy will be. It is 
likely, however, to become an imi)ortant factor in any estimti^ion 
of value. 

The black-band ore may be looked for anywhere in the vicinity 
of the Warrior coal, and may, for aught that is known to the con- 
trary, occur in large quantities, but it is such a variable and lic-kle 
deposit that, in the absence of any positive information concern- 
ing it in this region, I prefer to omit further mention of it here. 

Note I. 

The system of immberiiiH: townships in Aliibanui is based upon a ni<'i-ii1iai) 
pun throufirb Huntsville (genoral Coffee's line, wbicb is tlie onlinato for upp«T Ala- 
bama), and a meridian run tlirouifh St. Stephen's by general Freeman, which is 
the ordinate for southern Ahibania. The hitter tinishe<l his work tirst, and ran an 
abscis.sa on a circle of latitude east an<l we.st dividing the state into two parts; a 
northern and a .southern. A township is a horizontal slice across the whoh* state. 
Coflfee established twenty-two townships from the northern Ixmndary of Alabama 
to Freeman's lino, and they are numbered 1, 2, .3, etc.— south. Freeman rstab- 
lislied twenty-four townships, counting 1, 2. .T. etc.— north from the northern 
boundary of Florida. The ** ranges " are the distances along the northern edge of 
a township six miles long, an<l are counted 1, 2, ;i, etc., east ()r west of the meri- 
dian from which they are measured. The number of the sections in each «»f these 
ranges is begun at the northeastern square mile, and proceeds west to the limit of 
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the MDse on'tlie upper tier. de9c«»diiiB in tlie odioinina square mile or sect'.oa f>>]> 
the Hoconil tier, auti retumine litck ou that tier to the uieridiau ot vlie Btutiriatf 
twhit, descondlns here ta the udjouiitigsecliniinf the lower li^r. ami tlius xlgin^V- 
Kllig (flltbe Isist section of tlist rutge iRre-iu'hed at tlie meridinn of itarting. The(9« 
aertiiiiia are each divided Inlo quarter aeclions or iqiiiu«s of hall a milt^ on tta'^ 
sldp, and nte cftlled Dortheast, udrthwsHt, soulheaat or suutliwesl quarter sectiolMA 
\-i auch a seFtlon. rantte, Aiid townsliiii. 

The above iufonnation Is froio Mt. Wilsou, naaUtujit to aioior Fltihugh. 

Note II. 
The to] luicinB U an extract (rom page 83 ot the State seoioKical roiwn tor 1BS6 ~ 
" Thonsli Ihe «oi1n ot this conntr are natoratly poor for onr great staples, coc— 
ion and ootn, atill by Frequent light ^rea.'^nes. judicioiiBly apiilied, of a composK 
Connuniiig lime, Uiuy con bo made to average two hundred and fitly pounds oC 
Hut TOttDD to the acre, of much better staple than that of uiore (arored resious. 
They oan also b« made to yield some twenty-five busheU ut com to the acre. 
TllOM products, however, are not the crops tor the "Hill country of Alabama:" 
«nd, the sooner oor people tlud it out. the better it will be foi tbem and the State. 
Tills mountain soil, wiili a little strenKtbenlug. ta well lu llie clluiate. Is especi- 
nlly adaptmi to the ralsiuB of Frulls, veKetaljlea aud Krasses, and in proportion as 
tliiMO crops are cullivaled. mid cotton and com let alone, will this benutihil and 
htnlllhy reKion blossom and bear fruit." 

KOTE III. 
In the official State seolofftcal report tor ISSfl, tbe section of Htratn found in 
lliw Jefferaon niiues includes tbe scries of the Betieral section from below the 
Blu(>kCreek9enni(No.l4) toKo. JH. Tlie Kevccaatle aeani In No. 21. and is there- 
loie not included. This is also made still more clear from the blue print of the 
miioD kiodly mailefor nic by major FItzbuich, on which tbe outcrop of the New- 
tnstlo vein Is seen to enclose a region entirely to the south of tho Warrior. Brake 
mill JeiferBon mlues. 

Note IV. 
It Is in tbe ciplnioii of the writer a mlslake to nse the coke lna<le from tlie 
Pralt. Newcastle, JeiTerson and Warrior seams without prevlons preparation. 
Pnrorable coutmcta for preparing thene coals tor ookiiig could be made, which 
would leave a Kood profit to the ooke manulaclorer, wliile tbe eSiciency ot tllB 
coke would be thereby raised. By washing, the peroentages ot ash, phospbonu 
and ntlpbor would be reduced, and the product would be made equn! in value to 
CoiineUsrille oc Pncahonlns coke. 

Tlie Blark frcek conl sfain seems to be tbe only one whi.-li is trpe pnonah 
from these impurities towan'aut Its use without preparation. TlieseobserTationi 
are made with deference to tbe large experience and extensive knowledge ot iron 
inahing of the iron masters of Alabama, and witliout such a systematic study of 
tbe subject as would be necessary in order to enable tbe writer to discuss the 
question on equal terms with tbem. Nevertliele&a. the conviction of their gen- 
ernl correctness grows stronger wit ii' every addition to tbe writers slore ot facta. 
It would be well to allow tbe experiment to be tried in a small way in any case. 



LAKE SUPERIOR STRATIGRAPHY. 

By Andbew C. Lawson. Berkeley. 

In a recent pai>or l>y Prof. Van Hise, entitled ' ' An attempt to 

harmonize some apparently conflicting views of Lalte Superior 

Stratigrapliy, "• a new view is advanceii as to the |>osition of the 

*Am. Jour. Sd. Vol. XLI. Feb.. ISlil. 
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dividing line between Archaean and post-Archaean in the lake Su- 
perior region, which seems to me to be fraught with confusion to 
this branch of geological inquiry and to be based upon an under- 
valuation of some important conditions which obtain generally in 
the region. The new information given us by Prof. Van Hise is 
of the most interesting character and will do much to harmonize 
some seemingly conflicting views ; it is therefore to be regretted 
that the approximation to harmony which he seeks to establish 
should be marred by an utterance which is not only out of ac- 
cord with the very commonly accepted view as to the upper limit 
of the Archaean, but is in startling discord with the significance of 
facts which have been well authenticated. 

It is with much reluctance that I offer this criticism. For the 
most part Prof. Van Hise and myself are, or at least have been, 
in agreement as to the interpretation of the main facts of lake 
Superior geology which have come under my notice ; and if the 
new view now advanced by him involved simph- a matter of ex- 
pedienc}' or nomenclature I should abstain from adverse criticism, 
so that our general agreement might not ])e confounded with a 
disagreement on a minor point. It appears to rae, however, that 
this new suggestion involves a bad principle which it would be un- 
wise to pass unchallenged. I am constrained, therefore, to ven- 
tilate the subject, feeling confident that I shall suffer no con- 
demnation at Prof. Van Hise's hands should I succeed in showinsr 
that he has overlooked, or is not cognizant of, considerations 
which if placed in evidence must logically force him to modify his 
present judgment. 

During the time that I have lieen at work northwest of lake Su- 
perior, no general truth has been brought home to me more im- 
pressivel}' than the fact of the individuality, so to speak, of the 
Archaean complex. By the latter term is meant, in accordance 
with the usage of nearly all previous writers on this field, the com- 
plex of rocks upon the profoundly denuded remains of wiiich tlie 
Animikie strata of Thunder bay rest in strongly marked un- 
conformity. It includes all the rocks which existed as geoloi»ical 
formations prior to tl^at epoch of denudation which produced the 
truncation of the pre-paheozoic continent and prepared the floor 
upon which the Animikie and Its e(iuivalents rest. How great 
was that epoch, how stupendous is the evidence of its duration, 
and how important it is as a geological base line I have attempted 
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to show iu a former paper. * In that complex there are recogm^ 
:able, in the region which I have examined, at least two great 
groups of stratifietl rocks, the Coutchiching and Keewatin, with 
a probable unconformity between them. This unconformit}' is in- 
ferred not from incongruity or discordance of structural planes 
but from the sharp contrast in the lithology of the respective for- 
mations as indicating a change in the condition of rock forma- 
tion, and from the presence of conglomerates near the base of the 
Keewatin as indicating a jjeriod of erosion. These two groups of 
strata have been fohied and welded together b}' the same crust- 
crumpling forces and both bear identicall}* the same relations to 
the great batholites of Laurentian gneiss and granite. That relation 
us I have elsewhere attempted to make clear is one which has 
arisen from the iiTuption through crustal rocks of a sub-crustal 
granitic magma. At the time when this irruption transpired the 
Coutchiching and Keewatin rocks co-existed forming the lower 
part of the crust, and they were together pierced and invaded br 
the common sub-crustal magma. The evidence which establishes 
this proposition is explicit and has been set forth in detail. It is 
this great and incontrovertible fact of the simultaneous invasion 
of ]K)tli (\)utchi(liin»r and Keewatin by the mairnia now recogniz- 
able as Laurentian foliated irranite, wliieh knits the complex to- 
lietlier and irives it an individuality and totality unique in striu- 
tural lieoloiry. Hrietly then we have these considerations be- 
fore us : 

1. hi llu'ir li'lations to the eouiplex as a whole and to the 
Lauri'nUau i^rauiles aud trueisses whieh bind the complex together 
as a uiatrix. the Coulehiehinu: and Keewatin are entirely similar. 

2. l^)tli were tirui l»rittle rock formations at the time when the 
Laurentian batholites wore unditlerentiated molten magma, hence 
h\ the (.'riterion wheri'l»y the age of roeks in a geological sense is 
usually di'ti'ruiined both are of younger age than the Laurentian 
whieh invaded theui as irrui)tive masses. 

:;. The whoU' eoniplex. eonstituted as above sketcheil, ante- 
dativs the Linnil i>re-paliVozoie hiatus or erosion interval which is 
nrol>al>ly tlu' gn-ati-si in American geology. • 

l. Tlu' abovi' threi' statements are arrived at practically inde- 
luMulentlv of any considerations as to the lithology or original 
character o{ the strata oi either Coutchiching or Keewatin. 

• Noto on ill*' pro-paheo/(Mr sarfae»'i>f the Arehivan terranes of Canada. 
lUlll. li»'ol. Sor. Am. Vol. 1. pp. H''i-1T4. 
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It would seem, therefore, in view of these considerations that tlie 
last thing which the geological taxonomist would attempt, would be 
to separate one of these groups from the complex and sa}^ < <It is 
post-Arch8ean," and of the other, **Itis Archaean." Yet this is 
>rhat Prof. Van Hise, by some unaccountable misconception of 
tJie reality of things, proposes to do. He draws the line between 
Archsean and post-Archsean at the summit of the Coutchiching. 
One phase of the confusion which arises from such a step is ap- 
parent from a glance at the table at the end of his paper. For, 
the Keewatin being placed as post-Archaean, we have this unde- 
sirable incongruity presented to us of the Laurentian rocks which 
are imiptive through it designated under an older period. If the 
Xeewatin is post-Archsean the Laurentian is a fortiori so. The 
old idea of the Laurentian of the lake Superior region being a 
.pre^xistent basement upon which the Keewatin and Coutchiching 
have been deposited surely docs not linger in Prof. Van Rise's 
mind? 

In seeking the reasons for Prof. Van Hise's suggestion to call 
one member of this great fundamental complex Arcluvan and an- 
other post- Archaean, or at least the influences which led liim to it, 
I find two fairly distinct proi)ositions which form to a large extent 
the Inisis of his argument. One is that contained in the openino- 
fxiragraph of his paper and constituting an important factor in his 
classificating scheme, viz. , tiiat the plane which forms the upper 
limit of the Coutchiching is a plane separating a granite-schist 
complex from an upper clastic serii's. This is an erroneous idea. 
The plane in question has not the signitlcaiue ascribed to it. 
The granite-schist complex exists on ])oth sides of this plane with- 
out an}' question whatever. The propositi(;n further seems to 
imply that there is a granite-schist complex of which the schist 
constituent is different in its origin from the schists on the upper 
side of the plane. An hypothesis of that character should not, 
it seems to me, enter into a classification of geological formations 
or groups of formations. The fact that the original character of 
certain schists of the Arcluean is not f iiHv demonstrated bv the 
published evidence should not warrant their being scparatelv 
classified as schists or ''crystalline schists' par-excellence. Such 
a usage of terms carries with it the implication that there are no 
erj'stalline schists in the *• overlying elastics," while as a matter 
of fact not only are crystalline schists abundant in the Keewatin, 
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but in other regions fossiiiferous strata are known which are hot a 
whit less ** crystalline schists" than the Coutchiching rocks. 
In my judgment there is no portion of the Archaean to which the 
term crystalline schists can be appropriately applied to the ex- 
clusion of the other parts. There are true crystalline schists in 
all parts of that complex. The term * *schi8t-granite-gneiss com« 
plex " which Prof. Van Hise uses to describe the Archaean is ap- 
propriate and is graphically expressive of the salient features of 
the Archaean. The error which he falls into is in not recognizing 
that the Keewatin is part and parcel of that ' * schist-granite-gneiss 
complex." The second proposition which Prof. Van Hise uses 
as a basis of argument is that the physical break which he de- 
scribes between his Upper and Lower Vermilion is the equivalent 
of the break between the Animikie and Keewatin. That also is 
an erroneous idea. I have litthe or no doubt of the reality of the 
break which Prof. Van Hise describes not only in Minnesota but 
elsewhere. I have been cognizant of evidence of such a break 
since the summer of 1889 which I spent m the Hunter's Island 
country. I interpret the unconformity in Ontario and Minnesota, 
however, ver}- differently from Prof. Van Hise. The position 
assigned to this break by Prof. Van Hise leads him to correlate 
the '* Upper Vermilion " fragmental rocks and those at Kamminis> 
tiquia with the Animikie. A study of the stratigraphy of the 
region has demonstrated to me that such a correlation contradicts 
the facts. At Gunflint lake, on the International Boundary-, the 
Animikie rests on the Archaean, here composed of a complex of 
Laurentian gninite-gneiss and Keewatin schists, in pronounced 
unconformity. The Archiean schist-granite-gneiss complex was 
profoundly denuded before the deposition of the Animikie which 
lies in almost undisturbed attitudes on its truncated edges. This 
unconforniity has often been described and never questioned. 
Now, the same Laurentian granite has been traced b\' me in 
well bared, continuous exposures from ( J uuflint lake for 15 miles to 
the north si<le of Sat!:anai?a lake w^here it is aijain seen burstino: 
throui^h the Keewatin schists with abundant and clearly observable 
evidence of irruption. Included in the Keewatin rocks are the *• Up- 
per ^'er^lilio^ " fragmental rocks or Oijishke cont!:lomerates with 
their associated grits and slates. The conglomerates come di- 
rectly against the granite and the latter is irru[)tive through the 
whole. Thus the Ogishke conglomerate is older than the Saga- 
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iuga granite upon which the Animikie rests unconformably. In 
other words the break which Prof. Van Hise describes is within 
tfae Eeewatin group and would seem simply to divide that group 
'Qto an upper and lower series. Corroborative evidence of this 
& seen on following the clastic slates which accompany the Ogishke 
<X>Dglomerate, through to Basswood lake. There they are seen 
contact with the Basswood area of Laurentian granite-gneiss 
^md the contact is again irruptive. These observations are 
iven in advance of a geological report on the Hunter's Island 
■^^gion which I have in preparation but which may be delayed some- 
^^hat in publication. Other arguments might be advanced but I 
ft^ave, I think, given sufficient to demolish the correlation of the 
^IDgishke or ** Upper Vermilion" with the Animikie. 

As to the Kaministiquia rocks I have simply to say that Prof, 
'^an Hise's visit to that district must have been very hurried or he 
^^rould have observed that the same fragmental rocks which he re- 
'zfers to, come out close to the shores of Thunder bay and form the 
basement upon which the undisturbed Animikie rocks rest with 
^e same strongly marked unconformity as that exhibited at 
Ounflint lake. They are here intimately and apparently insepa- 
rably involved with other Keewatin rocks and the whole group is 
again invaded by Laurentian granite so that there is no possibility 
of correlating these rocks with the Animikie. With reference to 
the Huronian of lake Huron I have long been of the opinion that 
there were probably two groups of rocks included under that 
designation. As to the geological position of these Huronian 
rocks I have always been in very much doubt and am as far to-day 
from any settled opinion on that point as I was when I first looked 
into the question. The earliest descriptions of Huroniim and the 
investigations of Irving go a long way to show that some of these 
rocks are the equivalent of Animikie. The original observations 
of Murray and the more recent ones of Barlow* indicate that there 
is a portion which bears the same relation to the Laurentian as 
does the Coutchiching and Keewatin. On this latter point the 
evidence is more explicit and satisfactory to my mind than that 
favoring the correlation with the Animikie. The unsettled condition 
of the Huronian question is a great hindrance to the progress of 
clear and correct ideas in an extensive field of geological research. 

•On the contact of the Iluronian and Laurentian rocks north of Lake 
Huron. Am. Geologist, July, 1890, Vol. VI, No. 1, 
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A critical re-examination of tlie region north of lake Huron is al- 
most absolutely necessary to further satisfkctozy progress. It 
has occurred to me that it might not be out of place for the Inter- 
national (Congress of Gtoologists at its coming session to take cog- 
nizance of this necessity and nominate a commission to prose- 
oute the investigation of the field. The problem might be ro* 
garded as an international one, the field being along the boundsij 
and the interest equal on both sides, so that the commission miglit 
act in harmony with the United States and Canadian geological siu^ 
veys. 

Prof. Van Hise finds as a result of his presmt classifieatioii of 
the lake Superior geological groups no use for the term Ontuian 
which I suggested some time ago as a useful if not neoeasaiy one 
to include the different rock groups of the upper Awhy^o^n. Tliat 
classification being shown to be untenable the neoessity f6r saeh 
a comprehensive term appears all the stronger from a oonsidetatioo 
of Prof. Van Hise's table. There he places an irmptive uncon- 
formity between the Laurentian and the Goutohiching. This ir- 
.ruptive unconformity occurs between the Laurentian and tiie 
system of strata of which the Coutchiching and Keewatin are con- 
stituent groups. This system comprising two, and possibly more, 
groups, seems to me to require a name, the necessity being even 
greater than the need of Algonkian to include Animikie and 
Keweenawan. 

As a substitute for Prof. Van Rise's table of classification I 
offer the following for the region northwest of lake Superior : 



PALAEO- 
ZOIC. 



Algonkian 
System. 



Kowecnawan or Nipigon 
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corresponding union with metals, sulphur in the form of sulphide 
of silicon, then, in the treatment with HFl during the solatioQ 
of the SiO,, the SiS, must on becoming free^ combine with H,0 
to form SiO, and H,S. In fact, when a half grain of the ma- 
terial already examined, a mixture of melanophlogite crystals of 
a specific gravity 2,044 with pulverized opal, was overflowed with 
HFl in a platinum dish, H,S was produced, which made itself 
apparent as such not only by the odor but also by the reactioQ 
with lead-paper. This is, in my judgment, a characteristic re- 
action for the presence of SiS,, for it appeared also in red heat, as 
in the destruction of organic substance. Still one might be in 
doubt whether there is a mechanical mixture or a chemical uniOD. 
The noticeable constancy of the composition in all analyses hith- 
erto made indicates a chemical union. If we take the mean of 
all the anal}'ses hitherto, that is SiO,=91.69 and SO,=5.85, aa 
foundation, we can from them calculate the formula SiS,4-42SiO^ 
(Si^O^S,). From Friedels formula, SO,+208iO„ is derived 
in like manner the formula SiS,+39SiO,. 

If it be desired to determine the sulphur directly, dissolve sil- 
ver-oxide in excess of hydrofluoric acid, and after adding some 
w:\tor to the pulveriziHl melanophlogite treat it with this liquid 
until the minenil has entirely disappeareil. The result is a black 
privipitate of Aii^S whioh I'lin Ix? filtered out and analyzed. In 
this manner 1 obtaineii fi\>m 0. 4903 srrains of melanophlogite, of 
a s|xvitio gnwity of 2.'»44, Oj»Tl grains of Ag^S, corresponding 
to 1.S4 [vr i.vnt, of sulphur vor 4.5 per cent of SO^), whereas I 
had Ivfon^ obtaim^l :>. ^2 jvr iH?nL of SO, from the solution with 
Na Cl^,. This numlvr w:\s then somewhat too low. After rtd 
heat I obtaini\l with the silver si^lution 1.2S of S (3.2 per cent 
of Si> V With the same solution of AsrFl in HFl I obtained 
friMu verv thin sv\'\K^ oi melanophlogite on crystals of sulphur 
^S ivr ivnt. S in the t<\=ii with silver solution, and in the de- 
i\Mn|vvsitivni with siilt^vter and s<xla I obtained 0.56 per cent of S. 

As to how :!u^ van.\tion in density of melanophlogite, as 
^vMnt<\l out l\v nu\ m:\v V explainer!. I cannot yet state, owing 
tv> insuttivMeiu'v of :u:\:er.a!, as well as the question of pseudo- 
nu>n>hs. On :he v^thor hanJ :: appears to me possible that the 
a^NMUviUi: v>f a Maok vv',v>r ir. :he prv^^noeof heat can be attributal 
to the (onuation v^( ;rv^u^u'.pl.:vU\ as melanc^hlogite always con- 
tains T^Mwe \t\Mu 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 



The oldest fish remains known. — The most important 
^Dnoanoement of palaeontological discovery during the past 
reason is that recently made b}- Mr. C. D. Walcott of the 
T. S. (Jeological Survey of the occurrence of fish-remains 
in tiie Lower Silurian rocks of Colorado. The Silurians of 
Serefordshire and Shropshire in England have long been known 
to contain abundant relics of the early vertebrates, but these re- 
mained for many years the only recognized traces of this sub- 
kingdom below the Devonian strata, for though similar discoveries 
were reported from Bohemia and the Hartz, yet as the accompani- 
ments of these indicated Devonian rather than Silurian date they 
have been r^arded as of later age, especially as the fossils be- 
longed to genera considered in England to characterize the 
Devonian rather than the Silurian strata. (Asterolepis^ Coccostetu 
nnd CUnacaTUhus,) 

The island of (Esel in the Baltic sea is thus far the only 
Earopean station outside of the British Isles which has 3'ielded 
indications of a Silurian fish-fauna. These were of an affinity and 
in associations which confirmed the inferences from the English 
specimens as to the nature of the earliest vertebrate life. They 
were in both cases of the same t^pe and consisted of simple shields 
of one or more pieces covering the dorsal and perliaps also the 
ventral surfaces of the animal. The fossils belong to the genera, 
Cy€Uha9p%8 and Scaphaspis, if indeed these were not parts of the 
same species. 

In 1885 similar remains were found by Dr. E. W. Claypole in 
the Onondaga rocks of Perry Co. , Pa. , on a horizon a little lower 
than the Lower Ludlow of England from which the oldest speci- 
mens there found had been obtained. These form the genus 
Pdlasaspis, He also announced a spine (^Onchus 2>i'n7i8i/hanicu8) 
from the Clinton beds indicating the existence of elasmobranch 
fish at a yet earlier date. 

In 1888 Mr. Matthew discovered in strata referred to the Lower 
Helderberg in New Brunswick remains of a similar nature indicat- 
ing the existence of fish in the seas of that region in Silurian 
time. His species is Diplaspis acadiat. 

The last find which has called out tliis note was made as said 
above by Mr. Walcott in a collection of fossils found near Canon 
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City, Colorado, by Mr. T. W. Stanton. The find was so surprw- 
ing that a second collection was made from the same place and as 
it confirmed the previous deduction Mr. Walcott himself went out 
to the spot in December last and on examination found that the 
bed from which the remains had been obtained lay about 180 feet 
below others containing well characterized iuTertebrates of Tren- 
ton age. He therefore concludes that the existence of fish in 
the Trenton series is established. 

It is worthy of note that Mr. Walcott's fossils indicate the 
presence of elasmobranchs as well as of placoderms and in that 
respect confirm previous observations. Should his suspected 
demonstration of notochordal relics among his fossils prove correct 
it must remove all doubt regarding the vertebrate nature of these 
earliest known fish. 

It now remains for some one to discover the ancestors of these 
Trenton fish in rocks of older date for it is not possible to believe 
that they were the primeval vertebrates. 



REVIEW OF RECENT GEOLOGICAL 

LITERATURE. 



T)\c Pctrtygraphy and Stnicturc of Vic Piedmont Plateau in 3I(irylnnd. 
By George Hr.NTixoTON WiLLiAM.s,of Johns Qopkins University. With 
a supplement on A natJojical section across the PiedrnoTit Plateau in 
Maryland. By Charles K. Keyes. Bulletin, G. S. A., vol. ii, pp. 301- 
318. with a plate map. and two sections in the text; and pp. 319-322, 
with three figures in the text : Mareh 1,=), 1891. The rocks of the west- 
ern part of the Piedmont area in Maryland are semi-crystalline, con- 
sisting of phyllites, sandstone, and marble, with very scanty eruptive 
rooks, the last being represented only by Mesozoic diabase or by sorp<?ii- 
tine whose origin is still in doubt. The eastern part of the area is 
strongly contrasted with the foregoing, as it consists of highly crystal- 
line rocks, including sedimentary gneisses, quartzites, and dolomite, and 
eruptive rocks of very great variety and abundance. 

Professor Wiliams writes : "Rocks whose eruptive origin is either 
iindoubied or must probable cover at least half of the now exposed sur- 
face within the eastern or more crystalline area. A much less propor- 
tion can be assijined with any degree of probability tx) sedimentary 
formations, while the remainder possess the characters of both classes 
to such a degre«' that their origin must still be considered as unde- 
cided." In many places the eruptives "have suffered hardly less com- 
plete foliation and metamorphism than the sediments which surround 
them, while in both this action is far in excess of what has taken place 
in any piution of the western area." 
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Sections crossing the Piedmont plateau show throughout very steep 
OT vertical or overturned dips ; and it is believed that they comprise 
many sharp folds and faults. The most probable hypothesis of the 
stractnre of this area in Maryland, according to Prof. Williams, sup- 
poses that the eastern rocks are far more ancient than the western and 
extend beneath the latter, forming the floor on which they were de- 
posited ; and that this crystalline floor, previously much folded and 
metamorphosed, underwent at least one more folding after the western 
schists had been laid down, the latter then acquiring their cleavage and 
partial metamorhism. 

The section studied and described by Mr. Koyes extends from Catoc- 
ttn mountain southeastward across Sugarloaf mountain and onward to 
VTashington. It includes the fossilifcrous Frederick limestone, which 
is referred to the Trenton period. 

Electro-Chemical Analysis, By Edgar F. Smith, 12mo., 116 pp. 
X^hiladelphia, P. Blakiston, Son & Co., 1890. 

This little volume will be useful to those students and others who 

^sh to become acquainted with the methods of quantitivo analysis by 

electrolysis, which are generally omitted from the larger text books. 

It contains also a historical review of the introduction of the electric 

current into chemical analysis. 

Geological Survey of Kentucky. Report on tfie geology of Whiteley 
county and part of Pulaski, With plates and other illustrations, 44 pp. 
Roy. Oct., and a geological map. By A. R. Crandall. This is one of 
those admirable county reports for which the Kentucky survey is well 
known. The geology of the county embraces a range from the Coal 
Measures to the Devonian ; and covers a belt which is well known for 
its bold topographic features and contrasts, from Ohio to Tennessee. In 
the southeastern part of the county the geology and topography are 
varied by the Pine mountain fault, which runs northeastwardly and 
which causes the exposure of the lower members of the Devonian in the 
midst of an area of the Coal Measures. Th(; report gives the details of 
the stratigraphy involving the separate bods of coal, and is finely illus- 
trated by several plates of reproduced photographs of important topo- 
graphic and scenic landscapes. 

There is, however, one defect which wo note in this report, one which 
we have noticed in several of the Kentucky reports — it has no date. 
From cover to cover there is no evidence to show what year in the ad- 
ministration of Prof. Proctor the report was published. 

Geological Survey of Kentucky. Report on the geology of Clinton 
county, with a map. By R. H. Louguripge, pp. 48, Roy. octavo. Sub- 
mitted Feb., 1890. This county ranges from the lowor Coal Measures to 
the Cambrian (Hudson River), descending from tho southoast toward 
the northwest. Poplar mountain, and sonio hills further west, consti- 
tute the extreme western limit of the Cumborland mountains within 
Kentucky. The author gives various local sections and some chemical 
analyses of coals. Oil and gas have been known in tho county for sev- 
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I. BuriiigB made for aftll water were annayad by the oatllow 

oil at a depth ol About SOO feet, but these substaoFes ham 

(1 bruujilit lotn oconomk iiotlci?. The re[iorl glvuit also the 

I ail uxumlDatlon Into the soils, lioth chemical aiid mecbanlckl. 



COEKESPOKDENCE. 

ExcnRBioN AcRosif LoMQ Isi.&KD. Buvliig spent a vacation of four 
weeks last s\initner at Eaatport, L. I., N. V., near the i-eiitro of the 
Island, an opportunity was afforded of renewinn my study of the drift 
pbttnomena on that wonderful little Isle by the gat« of tbe sea. During 
my stay, at Eastport I made an excursion across the Island to Wading 
River. A walk of about thr«e utiles brought tne to the so-called "Back- 
bone" supposod to mark the terminal front of part of the great continen- 
tal loe-sheot, or Lauroiitidp glftcler. The bouldors t>eglu to be 4Ult« 
pleutiful and the glacial till Is easily recognized. 

After leaving Manor however, the boulders begin to disappear and 
few are seen In crossing the Riverhead valley — an old subglaclal river 
channel — until Wading River is reached and where the northern serlei 
of hlUa rise along the sound. Here again the i^rratlcs are met with Id 
abundance and are much larger than those seen along the lino of the 
terminal moraine at Manor. I had been Inclined lo believe that geolo- 
gists were In error In supposing that these two moruines represented 
two separate Qlaelat epochs, as I never could see any evidence of more 
than one, but this trip across the Island tended to shake my faith in tfaa 
one glacial movement, for if one lee-shpct covered the whole Island at 
lliD same time, how is It that no boulders are found in the Intervening 
valley ? 

At flrsl I was sorely puzzled. Another problem presented Itself. I 
saw that the boulders at Wading River far exceeded in size any we had 
noticed along the southern ridge and it occurred to me that this wat 
proof of two distinct ice-slieets, for one glacier would not be likely to 
drop all of the large erratics on the north side of the island. 

A subsequent visit to Rock hill, however, cleared away some of thorn 
doubts, for there on the very summit of the southern ridge, or back- 
bone as it Is called, was an immense boulder similar to those at Wad- 
lug River. The natives have been quarrying from It for the past hun- 
dred years or so, and yet this erratic from which the hill derives its 
name. Is more than fifty feet In circumference and about twenty feat 
In hight for It stands up among the plne^ like a huge monument, or 
obelisk. In the desert. It Is very impressive. It looks as II It might 
have been dropped by floating ice. but it would be strange if floating Ice 
would drop its burden directly on the summit of the terminal moraine ; 
besides this iiuge erratic lies directly In the path of the glacier on Its 
" march to the sea."' It is a coarse gnelssic granite and must have been 
torn from the same parent rock as tliose of the same kind seen at Wad- 
ing River. 
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I am more than ever convinced that the two series of ridges belong to 
one and the same Glacial epoch. The absence of boulders in the valley 

n be explained, I think, in this way, that a glacier partakes very 

uch of the character of the ground over which it passes, and really 

136 surface part of the island is a casty so to speak, of the mainland. 

ortions of the ice-sheet were freighted with boulders and parts of it 

ere not. In general, of course, the erratics become smaller to the 

uth, and this system, for it is a system, of moraines and boulderless 
alleys or depressions, may go far to account for the so-called *' fringe.*' 
he true terminal moraine has yet to be defined. 
LouisvUUj Ky.j Maarih 23, 1891. John Bbyson. 

Cretaceous AND Tertiary Strata near Wilmington, N. C* Amer- 
ican geological literature contains ihany references to the Eocene 
"beds of Wilmington, N. C. and the Cape Fear river region and to the 
-occurrence of Cretaceous fossils in them. This commingling of Cre- 
taceous and Tertiary forms has been denied by some authors and of 
those- who accepted the fact some have hold that the species were actu- 
ally contemporaneous, others that they were mechanically mixed by the 
breaking down of fossiliferous Cretaceous strata during Eocene time. 
Dr. W. B. Clark who has publishedf the latest observations on these de- 
posits, gives positive proof of the commingling of faunas and states his 
belief that they were mechanically mixed. 

During a recent visit to that region the writer found the probable 
source of the Cretaceous forms in a bed of highly fossiliferous siliceous 
'imestone of Cretaceous age which lies immediately beneath the zone of 
Tertiary phosphatic conglomerate in which the commingling occurs. 
The Tertiary section varies from point to point and is never more than 
U few feet thick. At Castle Hayncs, 10 miles north of Wilmington, and 
at Rocky Point, 20 miles north, it may be described as follows : 

1. White limestone with many Tertiary and perhaps a few Cretaceous fos- 
sils 2 to 4 ft. 

^. Conglomerate of srreenish phosphatic pebbles, usuallv cemented with 
lime, in some places imbedded in Handy clay. Sliarks' teeth and 
Tertiary moUuscM and corals are numerous. Cretaceous fossils also 
occur. Tliickness 2 to 6 ft. 

•3. Gray siliceous limestone full of Cretaceous fossils. Thickness undeter- 
mined. 

This last named layer is exposed in the bank of the creek at Castle 
Haynes and a considerable quantity of it has been quarried from be- 
neath the conglomerate in the phosphate pits at the same place. It has 
also been found in the deeper pits at Rocky Point, though at the time of 
my visit it was covered with water. There were many fragments of it 
lying on the dumps there, some of them with the phosphatic conglom- 
erate attached to one side. It is possible that some of the Cretaceous 
species that have been enumerated by various authors as coming from 
the Eocene were really taken from this lowest stratum and mixed on the 
dump, as no previous writer has mentioned the existence of this Creta 
ceous bed though several have stated that the Tertiary rests on the 
greensand marl. 

•Published by permission of the Director of tlie U. S. Geological Survey. 
tBuU. Geol. Soc. Am. Vol. I, pp. 537-539. 
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Among the foBslls of No. 3 are such well known Cretaoeona forma aa : 

Cardiam enlaiileiise Con. Paohyoardiain gpUImaai Coo. 

Szosyra oottala Say. Ostrea subspatiUata Lb & 8. 

Aph]x)dinatippanaCoii. CraaaatellaivteroiisisQpii. 

Gncallm antooaa Mort Trigonia diVwicala TnoiiiArsX. ansiill- 

costaGabb. 

Moat of these forms are very numerous and there are severe others 
not fully Identified, but none of the Tertiary forms so abundant in the 
overlying beds are found in No. 3. 

The existence of a highly fossilferous Cretaceous stEatum in contact 
with the Tertiary was the one fact needed to complete the explanation of 
a mechanical mingling of the faunas and it is, therefore, deemed w<»thy 
of publication. 

U. 8. Geologloal Survey ^ T. W. SxAirroN. 

WcuiMngUm, D. C, AprU 9, 189U 



PEKSONAL AND SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 



An Austraxian Sample of Gold has analyzed as high as 99 per 
oent gold and the remainder silver, with iron and copper. Again, 
a sample of gold from Transylvania contained as high as over 38 
per oent of silver. Bat the average parity of the gold found all 
over the world is about 85 parts gold and the remainder silver, 
with inm and copper in greater or less quantities, togetlier with 
traces of the rarer mettds. The average fineness of Galifoniia 
gold is about 88 per cent, of gold. The average of Australia is 
about 92 per cent Of the best grade of Nova Scotia 97 per oent 
Of Chili, the average is about 82 per cent Of Russia, 93 per 
cent And thus all gold found in any country, has so far shown 
by actual analysis, that it contains more or less silver intermixed 
with it as an alloy in various proportions, and also nearly alwa^^s 
is found contaminated with iron and copper, and sometimes with 
traces and even appreciable amounts of palladium, rhodium, osmium, 
iridium, etc. — Dr. Willis E. Everette. 

The Legislature op Texas, which has just adjourned 
provided for the continuance of the geological survey by appro- 
priating the sum of $35,000.00 per annum for the next two years. 

In addition to this amount the printing is provided for in the 
appropriation for public printing, and sums were allowed for the 
testing of the lignites and preparation of a state map, which will 
very much increase the total available funds of the survey. The 
salary limit was also increased five hundred dollars each for the 
state geologist and three assistants and provisions made for a 
good suite of rooms for the chemical work of the survey in the 
new laboratory building to be erected at the University of Texas. 

The Legislature of Minnesota has also aided the state 
geological surv^ey by appropriating $15,000 for the next two 
3'ears for work in the field and for apparatus in the laboratory. 
This is in addition to the proceeds from the Salt Spring lands 
which in the past have supported the survey. The survey reports 
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are printed as state documents, under standing law, and the cost 
thereof is not chargeable to the survey funds. 

This l^islature also established a School of Mines at the State 
Tmiversity, appropriating $6,000 for that purpose, and $4,500 per 
jear for its maintenance. 

In California $50,000 have been appropriated by the Legis- 
lature for the support of the State Mining Bureau for the next 
two years, this being just one-half the amount appropriated by tlie 
preceding Legislature for the same length of time. This includes 
the cost of printing its report. 

Mr. Charles R. Reyes has been appointed palaeontologist 
of the Missouri geological survey. 

Through the instrumentality op chaplain John D. Parker 
ol the U. S. Army, while stationed at Fort Robinson, Neb. , ini- 
tial efforts were made in the fall of 1890 for the organization of 
t:be Nebraska Academy of Sciences. A largely attended meeting 
'Was held Jan. 1, 1891, at Lincoln which resulted in a permanent 
oi^anization, with Dr. J. S. Kingsley, of the Nebraska State Uni- 
"versity, as president, and Prof. W. E. Taylor, of Peru, as secre- 
tauy. The first publication of the Academy contains the consti- 
tution and plan of organization. Chaplain Parker was largely in> 
strumental in originating the Kansas Academy of Sciences, as 
^ell as the Kansas City Academy of Sciences. 

Discovery op Mastodon Remains in the Shenandoah Valley, 
YiRGiNiA. While excavating a boggy depression for the purpose 
of making a fish-pond on the land of Mr. Frank, near Edom, 
Rockingham Co. , the bones of a masto<lon were discovered which, 
according to Dr. Zirkle, will make an almost complete skeleton. 
The latter gentleman has secured the remains and will present 
them to the National Museum. 

The Gap Nickel Mine. This mine situated near Gap Station, 
Lancaster Co. , Pa. , and the source of most of the nickel used in 
this country is about to shut down, in fact work is now practi- 
cally suspended, only a few miners being at work in prospecting 
for new bodies of ore, and, from all appearances, with little prolv 
ability of success. The ore has gradually been thinning out for 
several years. The history of this mine is remarkable. For 
many years it was worked for copper, the nickel if erous pyn*hotite 
being thrown away as worthless until the year 1853, when its value 
was discovered. The vein is vertical and varies from four to 
thirty-five feet in width. Paying ore about fifty feet from surface ; 
the gauge is mica schist and hornblende ; formation Lower Silur- 
ian limestone. 

Prop. James Geikie, of Edinrurgif, gave during March and 
the early part of April a series of ten lectures in Boston, under 
the auspices of the Lowell Institute, his theme being «' Europe 
during and after the Ice Age." Among many important matters 
brought out in these lectures supplementing this author's well 
known works on the '' Great Ice Age " and '* Prehistoric p]urope," 
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perfaapa the one of greatest loterest relates to the extent of tha n 
ic&«heetB of tiiB British Isles and continental Borope during the ] 
latest Olaolal epoch. ProfesscH- Q«ikifl recognlMB certninlj two * 
and probably three at more epochs of gladation, between wfaicb 
the Ice vaa melted away and as genial climate prevailed as now. 
Whereas at the time of TnnTimiitn glaciation, the British ice^heet 
reached eoath to the viomity of liondon, Its latest extension was 
only to Lincolnshire ; bnt Scotland was wholly toe-roverctl during 
i)Oth of these epochs, excepting mly its hif^test mountain peaks. 
A map of the latest Scandlnav^ lce«heet was displayed, repre- 
senting Nwway and Sweden as enveloped by ice, excepting a oon> 
aiderable part of Gothland in sonthem Sweden. Eastward tliis 
ic»«heet appears to have extended to the White sea and to the 
ucrthwestem borden of lakes Onega and Ladoga and of the gulfs 
of Finland and of BIga ; while a Iraok-shaped broad Inbe, callfS the 
" great Baltio glacier," occupied the area Of the Baltic sea, ex- 
trading soath into northern Germany and west over about half of 
Denmaric Well defined moraines on the extramt borders of Uie 
gladal drift in Europe are rare, as they are likewise in the Miasis- 
rippi barin of the United States ; bnt in botii oonntriea the more 
limited region of the last glaciatioD is bounded by moraines, some 
of which have been traced in Great Britain by the late Fn^. H. J 
<2. Lewis, and in Germany by Prof, R. D, Salisbury, both beingfl 
obeerveis who had examined portions of the terminal moraines of<l 
the United States before going to Enrope. 

In the dodng lecture Ute causes of the Glsdal period were c 
sidered. Prol G^kie believes that the astronomic tbeorj' of thv 
late Dr. CroU, referring the glacial climate to eccentric!^' of the ] 
earth's orbit, with accompanying favorable getjgrapUie condi- ' 
tions, is more probable than the explanation that was advanced^ 
long ago by Lyell and Dana and has been urged anew recently by J 
' Upham and LeConte, ascribing the ice accumulation to great j 
elevation of the land and changes in the course of oceanic cmwfl 
rents. According to the former theory the Ice age terminated] 
about 80,000 years ago. The latter theory, however, is eapablel 
<d accounting for the late glaciation of the nori^bem United States, I 
which, according to the careful estimates of N. H. Wiucbell. An-d 
<irew8, Gilbert, and Wright, from the amount and rate of i>oat^ "J 
glacial erosion iu different and widely separated localitiea, wae ] 
only brought to an end some 7,000 to 10,000 ye.irs ago ; or in- 1 
deed it can equally account for the still more recent glaciation at | 
the Sierra Nevada and other Cordilleran ranges, wliieh Russell 1 
and Becker believe to have occurred much nearer to our own i 
times. Professor Geikic entirely distrusts these estimates of the •] 
length of postglacial time ; and the formerly great altitude of both 1 
North America and Euroi)e, which ia proved by fiords and by ' 
river valleys now submerged 2,000 to 3,000 feet beneath the sea, | 
he would refer to geologic periods preinous to the Jcc age. 
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[A QUESTION ANSWERED. 
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PETROGRAPHICAL TABLES. 

Alfred C. 11\ne, IToiighton, Mich. 

The two tables that are given lierewitli are for the use of the 
students of tlie ^liehigaii Mining ScIkm)!. I have asked for their 
pablieation in the Geolooijst, not only because they may be 
useful to its readers, but because in tables of the kind errors 
are liable to creep in, in spite of all feasible care. I hope for 
corrections and suggestions, and shall be obliged to those who 
send me them. I will try to acquaint them with the corrections 
of others. 

1. The first table is to enable tyros to cjuickly recognize tlie 
minerals of a rock section with a g<:H)d degree of probability. It 
is based on L^yy and Lacroix's Uibles and contains the substance 
of them with slight additions and corrections. The minerals are 
airanged according to tlieir optical proi)erties. Tliese are gener- 
ally well defined. As in other such tables there may at times be 
doubt between alteniatives, where we must impale our mineral on 
both horns of the dilemma. 

In dividing minerals according to the index of refraction I have 
thrown them into thi-ee groups according as they liave prac.'tically 
the same refraction as Canada Balsam and no relief, or arc more 
in relief yet do not ordinarily appeiu* rough in surface, or are 
commonly rough in sui*face ( ' 'riinzelig chaginirt"). One can always, 
I think, throw out one of these three groups in studying a given 

26 
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mineral. The only minerals that I think of where the double 
refraction, i. e. diflfereuee of refraction, is so great that it is 
plainly perceptible without using both nicols are the carbonates 
(for which it is characteristic), and talc and sericite, where it may 
* be complicated with pleochroism. 

The double refraction is of course indicated by the highest of 
Newton's colors that the mineral gives. If there is any quantity 
of the mineral in the section, and of a known mineral, as quartz, 
with which to compare it, the double refraction can be determined 
to about ten per cent, of accuracy. For the retardation corre- 
sponding to the highest color on Newton's scale given b}' the 
unknown mineral, is to the retai'dation corresponding to the high- 
est color given by the known, as the double refraction of the 
former is to that of the latter (t. c. , .009 for quartz). 

The classification by double refraction is rather arbitrary. I 
have tried to have as few minerals as ma}^ be on the border lines, 
and to have the groups broad enough so that one can really de- 
termine in which a given minei'al belongs. Yet here, too, it is 
generally best, if b}' its double refraction you think that it belongs 
in one group, to consider adjacent groups as also possible. 

Most minerals have an extension, — either perpendicular to the 
best cleavage, if there is but one, or if there is more than one, 
eciualh^ good or nearly so, in a zone, — parallel to their intersection. 

This direction of extension is trenerallv easilv recogrnized. It 
is almost always near the same direction of light vibration, 
whether that l)e the one corresponding to the greatest refraction 
(c) called -|-, or the other called — . In quadratic and hexagonal 
minerals the extension and an extinction will be in the same 
<lirection, and in rhombic and man}' pseudo-quadratic or hexagonal 
minerals it is practically so. Such are placed in the columns 
-|-ex. or —ex. as the case may be. Rarely the extension is in 
th(5 direction of the mean index of refraction, so that the extinc- 
tion in that direction is sometimes direction of greatest index 
of refraction sometimes of least. Then it comes in the column 
±ex. (). 

If the extinction lies alwavs within 4,")" of, but not alwavs 
coinciding with, the -|- extinction, it is put down as -|-ex. not 0, 
and similarly with —ex. not 0, and H^ex. not 0. After each 
mineral is given the extinction angle, if any, then b the middle 
index of refraction, then as a numerator 2V and denominator c — a. 
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In uniaxial minerals 2y=0, i, e., b=c or a, and the double 
refraction is written directly preceded by the sign of the mineral, 
which is at the same time that of (e— o). 

When the dispersion of the optic axes is strong that is noted ; 
^ < means, for example, that the hyperbolas are bluish toward 
the center. If the mineral is colored that is also noted, and some 
other briefly put characters. But it should not for a moment be 
forgotten that such tables serve merely for probable recognition. 
Not only are there many yet undescribed minerals, but tlie pro^)- 
erties vary through isomorphic or morphotropic groups, and in 
some cases optical diagnosis will not sen^e to distinguish well 
known and defined minerals (e. g. ), zircon and cassiterite. It ordi- 
narily suffices, however, for the common minerals. (The difficult 
and not very common group of zeolites are bracketed. ) 

2. The second table illustrates Rosenbusch's classification of 
the igneous passive ^'massige") rocks, and is founded on his 
last edition. The rocks ai*e arranged as far as practicable in hori- 
zontal rows according to like mineral composition. Like struc- 
tures, and names when confined to a determined structure, are in 
vertical columns. 

I have thought it best to add numerous references to page and 
line. Each page is supposed to have fort}^ lines, and the line is 
added as a decimal to the number referring to a page. The table 
may be taken, then, as an analytical index to Rosenbusch's second 
volume. For the benefit of those who know neither the author 
nor the book, it should be added that he regards petrographic 
classification as in a transition stiige, and has purposely omitted 
to make any general table himself. I do not know if one is 
forthcoming in his shorter petrography. The classification is not 
exactly in the order given by the book, although it finds its justi- 
fication there, nor will it be accepted b}' him as an^'thing final. 
It may, however, also be useful as a guide to the present use of 
rock names by those who follow the book, to those who do not 
read German fluentl}'. L(5vy's critique and tables have already 
been referred to in this magazine. In the table some constituents 
whose names are embodied in that of the rock are printed in 
italics and not repeated. 

My obligations to Doctors H. B. Patton and L. L. Hubbard for 
suggestions and help in proof-reading are great. 
Houghton, Dec,, 1890. 
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MECALONYX-BEDS IN KANSAS. 

J. A. Uddb>. Rock bluid. III. 
r parts of the western plains there are found deposits caa- 



Bisting of gravels, sand, volcanic dust, and loam, whicb have been 
r^arded by some as belonging to the Quaternary age, and by 
others as belonging to the Pleiocene.* Having some tame ago 
found such deposits In the central part of Kansas, and baring ob- 
served some features in them that may be of interest, I ventnie to 
offer the following notes on their occurrence in McPherson county, 
Kansas. 




MAP OF KANSAS 
The lipavy linp rppro«Piiti the eoiirsp nf llip watpi-slip.l Wtwc en tlie Kati.-ULi and thf .ir 
kniisas syHti-ms; tlie hliiultil part rcprcsfiits Iht nnuii-iit trough crossiuB it. (An, GEfiii 
OIST, vol. a, p. HI.) 

The eastern border of the Dakota sandstone runs in the general 
direction from the smithwest to the iiortheiist tlirough the central 
purt of the state, ^\'it-h its wide frinjie of scattered outliers it 
makes the most rugged topogrupliy in the state. Such topography 
is well adapted to preserve rcmiiauts of J;\ter materials imposeii 
upon it. Ill the belt of Dakotaii outliers referred to, there is a 
trough-like depression .several miles wide and perhaps fifty miles 

*0. SI. John. FifiL Bii'iiiiiiil l!.'|iort uf the State Board of Agrfeiilliirp. 
pp. m;-l.-.l.— F. II'. Ci'iijiii. IJulintiii o£ tlie Washburn College LalKira- 
lory. 5inrch iintl April, ISS.-..— I?. T. HiU, Texas Gcol. and Scl. Bulletin: 
Auslln. Oi-t., IffS; The Ameiucvn CtoLOGIcT, Jan., ISW.— flobert flnif. 
Sixth Itieiiiiial Iic])urt, Kansas Siaic Itoard of Agriculture, p. 104.— £. 
P. C'l/'f, Tertiary Vi'rtehrat.i. ii. 4— Dr. Sumvcl AvgJiey, Physical Geos- 
raphy .iiid fTfoloL-y of Xebrask!!, li^tiiO.— Pro/. J. E T'<iI(J, Science. April 
;;.l, ItiMJ. Proceed I riM* of thi: Atiieriran Association tor IheAdva 
of Scifnci', Vol. XXXVII. 
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long extending north and south from the city 
of Salina to about fifteen miles south of Mc- 
Pherson. The superficial material in the bot- 
tom of this depression is composed of the de~ 
posits in question, while the borders expoae 
the underlying countrj- rock, the so-called 
"Red-Beds" and the Dakota sandstone. It 
suggests an old valley partly filled with sedi- 
ments and now again under excavation. The 
Smoky Hill river has carved its bed through 
the northern end, and here erosion has nearly 
reached the old bottom, and the river has 
thrown its mantle of alluvium over extensive 
areas along its course. The southern end, 
extending from the volley of the Smoky to 
that of the Little Arkansas, is marked by a 
rather steep slope along the western mai^in 
and by a chain of lakes and basins, that moke 
a rather unique feature in a countrj' otherwise 
well drained. This end is crossed at right 
angles by the water-shed between the two prin- 
cipal drainage systems of the state, the Kan- 
sas and the Arkansas. As might be expected, 
the deposits here attain their greatest thick- 
ness, which cannot be far from 150 feet. It 
is at a point where a line of ininiiuum ero- 
sion, the watershed, intersects a line of max- 
imum development, the trough. 

Taken in ascending onier, the materials de- 
posited in the southerti end of the trough are 
as follows : ( 1 ) gravel, ( 2 ) sand, ( 3 ) clay, 
( 4 ) volcanic dust, { 5 ) j'cllow mart. The thick- 
ness of each of these, as well as their composi- 
tion, even that of the clay, is verj' variable. 
The gravel is mostly confined to the deeper 
parts of the trough. It is mostly strongly 
cross-bedded and it varies considerably in 
coarseness. In a few places carbonate of lime 
is pi'esent as an efficient cement Pebbles of 
ditferent kinds of crvstaUiue rocks are not uc- 
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con autl occasionally some are found of purest ciyBtal- 

line artz. The gravel also contaiua fragments of silcified 
wooci of petritie<l mammalian bones. Occasionally round 

m ! clay are met with. Near the city of McPhcr- 

) extensive excavations have been made in the sand, a 
01 •. "f angular boiildeis of Cretaceous clay have been laid 

liure. I of which are over eight feet in the direction of their 

lo imet£r. These boulders must have been transport«d a 

'le distance, for no similar rocks are known to occur an- 
ithin a distance of thirty miles. At the eamo place 
]UBi c the siind and gravel in a somewhat aoil-like stratum 

there was exposed in the bank, a few feet apai-t and extending for 
a distance of at least two rods, two layers of rounded boulders of 
a pure white ealeaTeous substam ind having a diameter of from 
three to eighteen inches. They re crowdetl together and tlieir 
position was such ua to suggest that they were left in their present 
position by stranded ice. This s iggestion is supported by the 
ciixiumstance that tlie tocalitj- is lowards the rim of the trough. 
As far as the writer has been s e to find out, the material of 
these bouldei's is unlike any ro( [ound in the state. It consists 
of an aggregate of crystals of carbonate of lime (arragonite?) 
with an average length of .0001 mm. Mr. Geo. P, Merrill, who 
has examined it, says he has seen similar material from Ihe 
Cretaceous of the south. That these boulders have been trans- 
ported by floating ice does not admit of a doubt, and a sonthem 
or aouth-eaBt«m extension of the water in which the ice floated, 
would not seem improbable. A large chert-pebble from the 
gravel was found by Mr. E. 0. Ulrich to contain several bryozoans 
from the the Sub-carboniferous.* From the gravel and sand hav» 
been taken the following fossils, identified by professors E. D. 
Cope and K Ellsworth Call (Nos. 1 and 2 are from the bottom of 
the gravel, the others from near the top of the sand ): 
1) Megalonyx, sp-t 2) Bquus major De Kay. 

•Professor J. W. Spencer thinks central Missouri affords evidence of 
a northern ( north-western ?)extoiislou of the waters In which some of 
a subaqueous drift described by him was deposited. See "Sand-boul- 
ders In the drift, etc.," by J. W. Spencer, Am. Nat, October, 1887, p. 
9S1. The bryoioans In the pebble examined by Mr. Ulrich were Penes- 
tella aperta Hail, F. conipressa Ulrich, and Polypora maccoyana Ulrich, 
tlic two last ones belonging to the Keokuk group. 

fThe fossil is a skull, which quite closely resembles Megalonyx JeSer- 
sonl Harlan, but differs from this In some important respects. At an 
early date it will be described by Dr, J. Llndalil as Megalonyx leldjl la 
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3) Spherium striatum Lam. 4) Spherium sulcatum Lam. 

5) Pisidium abditum Haldeman. 6) Auodonta, sp. 
7) Valvata tricarinata Say. 8) Gammarus, sp. 

The top of the gravel changes into sand and this by transitions 
becomes clay. At first this clay is mixed with coarser material, 
but this disappears above, where it is entirely homogeneous. At 
one place it is very fine and has a jointed structure. The joints 
show beautiful dendritic impressions of manganese oxide. At 
another place it is coarser, the jointed structure is absent, and the 
manganese (?) is seen only as distant blotches. As far as known 
the thickness of the clay does not exceed four feet. 

Resting on the clay and separated from it by a well defined line 
of contact, there is a stratum of volcanic dust which has been 
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^^ The dotted part represents tlie area over wliii^b tlie Pleistocene is at least 75 
^eet deep. The representation of the Cretaceous is from memory. 

identified at six places that run in a line across the trough on the 
^orth slope of the watershed. The altitudes of these exposures 
range from 1430 to 1480 feet above the sea level. In the outcrop 
occupying the lowest level, the material is well assorted, the fine 
and the coarse grains being separated into intermingled, but dis- 
tinct, thin layers. It has here settled through a considerable 
depth of water. At another place where it occupies a position 
about 40 feet higher, the particles are not assorted, the bed rests 
on a thin black seam containing bog-manganese and bog-iron, and 
underneath the jointed clay is dark and carbonaceous. This sug- 

the Proceedings of the Phil. Ac. of Nat. Sciences. The specimen was 
figured hi the August number of the American Naturalist for 1890. 
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geste the bottom of a swamp. In the lower part of the duat there 
are vertical holes and impreBsions of i-ound and triangular stems aud 
V-shaped leaves or sedges that evidentiy were slowly liaried under 
the falliug dust. Mere shreds of these plants remain in the empty 
moulds, but in some of these there are ailifoous skeletons of fresh- 
water algae, which must have become entangled on the stems of the 
sedges. The water cannot have been deep at this place, when the 
dust fell. Above the hight to which the impressions of the buried 
vegetation extend, the deposit becomes ripple-beddeti. Evidence' 
of the rocking motion of the uot very distant surface-waves of the 
water Is also seen in the formation of pills, somewhat resembling 
pisoliths, which are found imbeilded in the dust and must have 
been rolled together by the waves. There can be but little doubt 
that the surface of the water was within a few feet of the top of 
this deposit, when it was fonued. If such was the case and if 
the loeaiity does not represent an old isolated pond, as does not 
appear likely, then it furnishes a clue to the relative hight of the 
water level at the time of the falling of the dust. Id such case 
it is certain that the water presented an expanse several miles 
wide in the trough described, and this must hare been conllueut 
with another and still wider licKly of water in the Smoky Hill 
river valley to the north. The Cretaceous buttos to the east and 
to the Dcirth were not submerged, and to thi" north-west tlie same 
rocks must have foimed a considerable stretch of land, even if 
allowance is made for a subsequent tiltjng of eight feet per mile 
to the east 

The top of the volcanic dust gradually changes to a buff- 
colored loam, which in many places resemble loess. It is rich in 
carbonate of lime, which often forms concretions, It varies in 
coarseness from that of fine sand to coarse clay, and aometime» 
acquires a drab color. The thickness of this deposit is greatest 
in the middle of the trough, but it extends over the borders of 
this, aud though often modified by the action of wind and water, I 
think it may be regarded as a remnant of the latest general 
deposits of the plains in this region.* 

*I suspect tbat this Is the same as the " loess-like " formation In Ne- 
braska descrltMjd by F. W. Russell In the Amekican Geolooist for Jan.. 
1801, and (hat It Is related to the lake sediments spoken of bjr Dr. L. E. 
Hicks In his paper on " An Old Lake Bottom," {See Bull. Qeol. Soc. Am. 
Vol. 3, p. 25, etc.) The peculiar topography described In this paper l» 
duplicated on a smaller scale In the lakes aud basins of HcPheraoa 
county. 
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In conclasion, then, I wish to call attention to the following 
points : (1) Previous to the last deposition of sediments the 
country had much deeper drainage-channels than at present. 
< 2 ) The time of the making of the gravel and the sand being 
coincident with a period of increasing humidity, changes of the 
water-level may have caused minor local unconformities between 
deposits that are closely consecutive in time. ( 3 ) The volcanic 
dust was not deposited in waters forming one great lake in this 
region. (4) The fauna of the Equus beds and that of the Me- 
galonyx beds must have been, at least to some extent, contempo- 
raneous* 

Augu%iana College, Rock Island, 111, 



ON THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY OF TENNESSEE AND 

ADJOINING DISTRICTS IN THE UNITED 

STATES OF AMERICA. 

By Dr. Edwabd HuLL.t 

WITH NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

By Aug. F. Foerste, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Unaka Range, on the boundary' of Tennessee, is composed 
chiefly of granite, gneiss, and crystalline schists, presumably of 
Archsean age, and forming a prolongation of Prof. Dana's * < Ar- 

*Thl8 statement Is based on the authority of professor Cope, who has 
determined the age of the deposits from the fossils named above, and 
who published a figure of the Megalonyx skull in American Naturalist 
Vol. XXIII, PL XXXI. The statement made by him in the same place, 
that the skull was ** found in the Ticholeptus beds of Kansas" was a 
lapsus calami afterwards corrected by himself. In a letter to me writ- 
ten a year before the publication of this number of the Naturalist, he 
gives the age of the fossils as Plistocone. The occurrence of E. major 
and Megalonyx in the same gravel seems to verify professor Cope's sup- 
position that the Equus beds run into the Plistocene, when he says 
( Tertiary Vertebrata, p. 4.): "A probably continuous succession of 
lakes has existed from this period ( Loup Fork ) to the present time in 
ever-diminishing numbers ;" and it also bears out his guess that, **this 
fauna ( Equus ) was probably contemporaneous with that which roamed 
through the forest of the eastern portion of the continent, whose re- 
mains are enclosed in the deposits of the caves excavated from the an- 
cient limestones." The recent discovery of Megalonyx in undoubted 
Plistocene deposits in Ohio, the character of the moUuscan remains 
taken from the clay above described, and the evidence of ice-action in 
the sand, supports Gilbert's argument that the Equus fauna must be 
referred to the Plistocene time division (Lake Bonneville, p. 397); and 
the ** old " character of the topography of these beds in Kansas may 
perhaps help to explain the difference discussed by this same author 
(p. 401), between the physical and the biotic evidence relative to the 
age of the Equus beds. 

fLondon Quarterly Journal, February, 1801. 




1 I'roUixis." ■' From the liase of tJie Ctimbrwii beils, where 
tiiBy rest diacordanQjr npoa tboae of the Ardisefta Protasis, the 
wlude aeries of Lower- and Uppa<-FalKoz(dc formatiolu anooeed 
each other in apparentlj/ conformable sequence, azoept at the 
janction of the Lower- and UpperSllnrian series, where a prob- 
able discordance oooors. Thronghoat the prolonged period dar- 
ing wUdi these formations were being deposited, ttiere was o(»- 
linnoDs sobaidence with oocssional pauses, over tbe region lying 
to the west erf the Ardueaa oiwtinentat area, and sacoassiTs for- 
mattons of marine strata were laid down in vast sheets o^ir the 
bed of the ocean, never very deep. In later Carboniferoas times 
tiie marine deposits gave place to those of lacostiine or estoazine 
origin, but still without any apparent discordance in the stratt- 
ficatitm ; so ttiat the Upper and Lower Carbonifeioaa beds are 
apparency oooformable to each other, and these again to the 
Devonian and Vppet Klorian." This seqnraice of oonformobilitf 
might jost as well have been extended down into Lower SIlnriaD 
horizons since no actual ^ditcordattee was observed in Tennessee, 
and Conditions noticed in New Ywk and the New England states 
do not determine the presence or absence of breaks In the con- 
tormability of strata in a nel^boring state. Tennessee bowev^ 
ia far distant 

■ ' The prolonged period of subsidence and deposition above de- 
scribed at length gave place to an epoch of elevation and con- 
traction of the crust, acting with greatest effect and intensity 

along the line of the Alleghanies, where the Palseozic strata 

are folded, flexured, and even reversed along parallel asee. .... 
The foldings of the strata, it ie well known, generally Babside in 
a westerly direction towards the valley of the Ohio, and ultimately 
pass into widely extended domeshaped centres of elevation with 
intervening areas of depression. Amongst the former are the 
"Cincinnati uplift" and the anticline of the Nashville Silurians ; 
amongst the latter is the region of the Cumberland plateau, which 
lies along the centre of a broad syncline, " It is evident from 
these remarks that Dr. Hull ascribes the formation of the Cincin- 
nati-Nashville anticlinal to post- Carboniferous times. At the 
close of this periotl of folding eastern Tennessee could be termed 
a great valley, the lowest parte of which lay within tlie region of 
the present Cumberland plateau, and tJie boundaries of which 
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were the Archsean Protaxis on the east and the crest of the Cin- 
cinnati-Nashville anticlinal axis on the west. 

This great valley was more or less subdivided by minor parallel 
dexures. Thus the Sequatchee anticlinal, at present occupied by 
the valley of the Sequatchee river for a distance of sixty miles ex- 
tends along the middle of this great valley. ^ ^ The flanks of the 
Sequatchee valley are composed of Carboniferous grits and shales 
resting on limestone, from below which the Devonian and SiluriaD 
strata emei^e with a dip in the direction of the sides of the val- 
ley. The valley is therefore clearly in the line of an anticlinal 
suds, and to this it probably owes its origin, though it is possible 
'that there may be a fault here running in a parallel direction, 
along which river-erosion has acted through a lengthened period. 
The Little Sequatchee, a smaller valley further to the west is prob- 
ablv due to a similar anticlinal flexure." The Tennessee itself, 
north of Chattanooga, is figured as occupying a secondary anti- 
clinal valley, just east of the present Cumberland plateau. The 
great valley of east Tennessee, stretching eastward as far as the 
Archaean Protaxis, is occupied by formations often highly inclined 
or thrown into flexures. 

The region along the Archaean Protaxis, which was perhaps 
never altogether submerged, was upraised gradually into high 
land, and thus subjected to extensive erosion long before the more 
western districts which remained under water and undenuded, or 
were but slightly emergent. ' * As time went on, these western 
tracts wherever in the line of anticlines, were themselves ele- 
vated and eroded, and ultimately the synclines themselves. " It 
is evident from the context that the author ascribes most of this 
erosion to subaerial influences brought to bear upon the land areas 
while gradually arising from the sea. According to this, the 
synclines being the last parts to emerge from the sea were the last 
to suffer erosion. But even then the svncline of the Cumberland 
plateaa region was protected by the massive Carboniferous grits 
which still capped them, whereas erosion removed this protection 
from the earlier exposed sides of the great valley, the regions of 
the Nashville anticlinal and the valley of east Tennessee. The 
cutting back of the strata no longer protected by these grits^ 
in the direction of their dip, left the synclinal area relatively 
higher than the anticlines and thus formed the Cumberland pla- 
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tpao, and cauaeU its marked elevation above the Bmronndiiig 
districta. 

Special atteution is directed to tUe following sentences ( in 
wliicb the italics do not belong to tlie original ), since they gi^'c the 
author's views as to the emergence of this area from the sea. 
" In the region witli which we are specially concerned, the line of 
tiie Unaka Range and Blue Moitnlaini, which was perhapt neter 
Altogether submerged, was upraised graduallj' into high land. The 
Cambrian and Silurian strata were subjected to erosion ; and 
stmtmi carrj-ing the materials /lowed down Ike flanks of the emer- 
gent land into the sea or tiivary to the westward. As time went 
on, these western tract*, wherever in the line of anticlines, were 
themselves elevated and eroded, and ultimalely tlie sjiiclines 
themselves, " The author evidently conceives the cxistentie of the 
aea in the synclinal region along the Cumberland plateau, afti^ 
the anticlinal area to the westward had already been clevat«d 
above the sea. This, however, is not consistent with the main 
tenor of bis paper, of whichtliefoUowingparagraphisabrtef digest. 

That the Cumberland plateau formerly occupied a relatively 
lower position than the areas towarils the eastward, now occupied 
by the east Tennessee valley is shown by the Tennessee river at 
Chattanooga, which instead of continuing its course in a southerly 
direction into the gulf of Mexico, by crossing a saddle which is 
only 270-280 feet above its bed, has preferred a channel through 
the Cumberland plateau rising 1400-1500 feet above its bed. It 
is evident also that during the time the Tennessee waA cutting its 
channel through the plateau, this area must have lieen at a lower 
level than districts farther south, in the region of the saddle 
to which reference has just i)een made. Ultimately the Tennes- 
see, instead of continuing its course in a southerly direction into 
the gulf of Mexico, makes a great sweep to the northward, on the 
west side of the Cumberland plateau, and joins the Ohio at a dis- 
tance of aboat forty miles above the Junction of that river with 
the Mississippi, thus adding to its course a length of about 300 
miles ! 
Notes and Comments bt Aco. F. Fobrste, Cambridge, Mass. 

The course of the Tennessee at Chattanooga shows that while 
the river was cutting its channel through the Cumberland plateau, 
this plateau must have lain at a loicer level than the land both to 
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the eastward and towards the south. But the region of the pla- 
teau itself must have for similar reasons occupied a higher elevar 
tion than districts farther down the course of the Tennessee and 
since this region is at present an anticlinal area it follows that the 
anticlinal was not in existence at the time when the Tennessee 
was cutting its channel through the Cumberland plateau, or else 
that subagrial erosion had, previous to the erosion of this channel, 
reduced the anticlinal to such a low base-level that this region 
practically offered no impediment to the courses of streams across 
it The latter view, however, scarcely seems tenable, nor does it 
seem to be the view held by Dr. Hull. 

The view that the Tennessee river was in existence before the 
Nashville anticlinal and maintained its channel across the Nash- 
ville anticlinal area during the process of the development of the 
fold which characterizes it, is made more probable by similar 
phenomena farther northward. Thus the Cumberland in northern 
Tennessee, and the Green and Kentucky rivers in Kentucky cross the 
anticlinal on their way to the Ohio. The Licking river joins the 
Ohio at the very crest of the anticlinal. The Ohio itself, from the 
mouth of the Sandy river to its confluence with the Mississippi is- 
itself a striking example of a river crossing the Cincinnati-Nash- 
ville anticlinal. 

If this view be correct then the elevation of the land above sea 
level preceded the folding. This elevation must have been most 
strongly marked towards the east and its inclination must have 
been suflacient to have given a marked westward flow to the rivers 
flowing down its flanks into more western seas. At one time this 
emergent land area must have extended as far and even perhaps 
beyond the region later occupied by the Cincinnati-Nashville anti- 
cline. In this land area the rivers probably secured more or less 
fixed water channels. Then folding took place. The Tennessee, 
Cumberland, Green, Kentuck}', Licking and Ohio, the antepUcate 
rivers, managed more or less successfully to maintain their old 
courses in spite of the folding along the anticlinal. If the Great 
Kanawha with its former course through Teaze's valley to the 
Ohio near Huntington, West Virginia, be considered the upper 
course of the Ohio, then the Great Kanawha and the upper courses 
of the Tennessee offer excellent examples of rivers which also 
maintained their courses across the sharper folds of the Alleghany 
mountains along their upper courses. The Big Sandy is very 



likely another of these earlj" rivers. Of course only the stronger 
streams could maiutain their t^ourses across the obstructioD caused 
by the rising fohls. As a rule an entirely new river system wus 
developed iu the more strongly foldoil ai-oas of the Alleghaiiies. 
Even the Ohio river itself from the mouth of Tt-aze's valley to t 
point near the soothweetem corner of PennBylvania, and the lower 
«ourae of the AU^hany seem to be of later age than the period 
-of folding and occupy approximately the middle of the great ayn- 
clinal valley between the Cincinnati anticlinal and the AlleghanleB. 

The northwc>item tribotaries of this newer portira of the Ohio 
often have a stiikiugly similar direction to those which enter the 
Ohio from the other (tide. When such streams fiom oppoedte 
sides ent«r the Ohio at about the same point, they are auggeatiTO 
of tlie (^slstenoc of a former oontinaous Stream which had been cut 
in two l)y the process Of folding and the formatioD of the syn- 
clinal jxtrtioD of tlie Ohio. The northwest stream in this case 
may then be considered to have had its flow inverted as far as tiie 
Ohio. However the mere fact that the streams are flowing to- 
wards the centre of a synclinal trough might also be considered a 
sufficient e:iq)lanation for their existenoe. 

If land conditions over the area here discussed, previous to the 
period of folding be admitted, tb^n the intersection of the Cint^- 
nati-Nashville anticlinal by the rivers mentioned is not so surpris- 
ing. Then also the cntthig of the channel ot the Tennessee across 
the Camberland plateau near Chattanooga is made possible. 
That such land conditions existed is made probable by the dis- 
appearance of all marine fossils soon after the opening of the Coal 
Measure period, and the finding of stumps of trees in many of 
the deposits of this period in situ, at widely scattered points of 

The Tennessee river at present has a channel 1400-1500 feet 
below the more elevAt«d portions of the Cumberland plateau where 
it cuts through this tableland. At the time it was maintaining 
its course across the growing obstructjon of the Ciacinnati-Nasb- 
ville anticlinal, it very likely had a relatively much higher alti- 
tude ; indeed its course at that time may have been a thousand 
feet, or even more above its present bed. If during this period, 
while the channel of the Tennessee was a much less striking 
feature in this synclinal region, the level of the sea was not 
much below the general level of the present Cumberland plateau. 
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for a long period then conditions would be present for the forma- 
tion of a base-level of erosion. The synclinal areas l}ing at small 
Altitudes above the level of the ocean would be less eroded and 
the more elevated portions would be most strongly subjected to 
^destruction by subaSrial influences. The great depth of the pres- 
ent channel of the Tennessee however may have been attained first 
daring the subsequent historj^ of this land area. 

Br. Hull's paper is a valuable contribution to the geographical 
ST^ology of Tennessee. Whether he would agree with many of 
^be statements made in the notes accompanying the present notice 
is another question. It is hoped however that for American read- 
ers these notes will not be found out of place, but will serve to 
Suggest some of the lines of research opened by Dr. Hull's paper, 
tio those American geologists whose geographical location will per- 
xnit the prolonged stud}" of the areas here involved. 



"THE GEOLOGICAL POSITION OF THE CATSKILL 

GROUP. 

By Charles S. Prosser. AVashingrton. 

A recent publication by the Geological Society of America* tjon- 
tains an abstract of a paper by Dr. Henry S. Williams, entitled 
** What is the Carboniferous System?" Professor Williams re- 
fers to the difliculty that American geologists have experienced in 
attempting to separate the Upper Devonian from the Lower Car- 
boniferous and states that this confusion is due to < < a lack of pre- 
cise definition as to the constitution and limitation of the Carbon- 
iferous system."! The works of the early English geologists 
have been carefully studied and it is shown that the s\'stem was 
first defined by Conybeare in 1822 as <' the rocks which form the 
Pennine. . . .range of mountains in northern England, "t The sec- 
tion of this Pennine Carboniferous system consists of : 1st, 
the upper part of the Old Red sandstone resting upon lower beds 
of Old Red sandstone ; 2d, the ' * Mountain or Carboniferous lime- 
stone;" 3d, the ^'Millstone grit and shales"; 4th, the << Coal 
Measures " which are terminated, generally unconformably, by the 
New Red sandstone. The author states that since * '• The t}'pical 
section is the section exhibited in the Pennine range ; and as the 
name Carboniferous is a misnomer geologically .... and as the 



♦Bulletin Geol. Soc. Am. Vol. 2, Jan. 3, 1891, i)p. 10-20. 
fiftirf., p. 16. Xlbid., p. 17. 
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name does not indicate the geographic position of the typical see- 
tion it is believed that the otloption of the name ' Penoiaian svb- 
V.m, ' or ' Pennian system ' ( the latter being preferable ). may be 
uf julvantage to the science".* I'iually, the Appalachian Paleozoic 
rocks are correlated with the Pennian aa follows: "The Che- 
mung marine fauna is strictly Devonian ; the brackish water fiah 
fauna of the Catskili is as strictly Pennine. Hence the red rooks 
of the Catskili formation of New York, tlic Pouent, Umbral, and 
Vesi>ertioe formations of Pennsylvania, belong to the Pennine 
carboniferous." Proceeding westward the Pennine will include 
"the formations called Waverlj', Marshall, Kinderhook, Cbou- 
Wan, containing, us they do, a fauna distinctly related to the Car- 
boniferous limestone fauna.''t 

In connection with the paper just reviewed, an earlier opinion of 
Dr. Newberry is of especial interest. After calling attention to 
'■ the correspondence of the fauna of the Catskiil and Upper Old 
Red sandstone of the British Islands " he said: " It has troubled 
the English goolt^ists much to draw any well-marked line, in the 
series to which I have refen'ed [Old Red Sandstone of England, 
Scotland and Irelan<i], between the Devonian and the Carboniferous 
systems ; but there are none who do not regard as Carboniferoufl 
at least a portion of the yellow sandstones which underlie the Car- 
boniferous limestone, and contain Hulnpti/diiut as a characteristic 
fossil. Hence it will be seen that in tlie Catakill of Pennsylvania 
we have strata which are not only lithologically similar to tliose 
which in Scotland and I'lngland lie at the top of tlie Devonian and 
base of the Carboniferous system, but that this similarity of min- 
eralogical character and geological position is accompanied by a 
similarity of fauna. "J 

About the only fauna contained in the Catskili group is "the 
brackish water fish fauna"Sof which .ffoIoptycAiu* and BotArtoie^i* 
are characteristic genera. The following ten species of fossil 
fishes have been reported from the Catskili of New York and 
Pennsylvania and are described by Dr. Newberry in his excellent 
work on "The Paleozoic fishes of North America. "|| 

*Ihid., p. IH. Utiiii- P- 1^- 

JRep't, Geol. Surv, Oliio, Vol. I, Gool. and Pal., Pt. II, Pal., 1873, 
pp. 375, 21f.. 

?Dr. Newberry thinks thai " the Catskili rocks were deposited In a 
fresh-water laki;."' Mon, L'. S. G.'ol. Surv., Vol. XVI, p. 106. Also, see 
tabic of proLiiis of the Carbon if eroii» system on j). 77, and p. 101. 

IIMon. U. S. Gi'ol. Surv., Vol. XVI, 
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^othriolepts leidyi Newb. Holoptychius ( ?) radiatiis Newb. 

S<turipteris taylori Hall. Glyptopomus sayrei Newb. 

-^oioptychitu americanus Leidy. Dipteru8(^ Ctenodus)sherwoodi Newb 

gigantetts {?) Ag. ** '* radiatus Newb. 

halli Newb. Gyracanthus sherwoodi Newb. 

The crustaceans are represented by Sfylonurus excelsior Hall 
f>x>m Andes, New York and Meshoppen, Penn'a. A species of 
^^iiQellibranch, Amntgenia catskillensis (Van.) Hall, which is 
''^^ther characteristic of the Oneonta sandstone, has been reported 
^*>om the Catskill of Bedford Co., Penn'a.,* and it is not at all 
*^^*:i.probable that it .will yet be found at other localities in the typi- 
c^«.l CatskilL 

So far as paleontology is concerned, the principal change in- 

^'"Cilved in this correlation is in reference to the paleobotany. By 

■^^:fc eluding the Catskill in the Lower Carboniferous a considerable 

X^Yoportion of the American Devonian flora would be transferred 

'^^'c:^ the Carboniferous or Pennian system. It will be remembered 

'titiat Sir Wm. Dawson, to whom we are indebted for most of the 

description of this flora, has always insisted that it is a Devonian 

flora quite distinct from that of the Lower Carboniferous. This 

Opinion was clearly stated by Dawson in 1882 when he defined the 

* 'Upper Erian Sub-flora" as corresponding " to the Catskill and 

Ohemung of the New York series, and to the Upper Devonian of 

Europe, " and stated, in conclusion, that it is < 'very distinct from 

tJiat of the Lower Carboniferous, "t 

A rather careful review of the fossil plants, now known to oc- 
<;ur in the typical Catskill of the United States, fails to show an}' 
marked reason for considering them as necessarily Devonian. In 
:facrsome of the other paleobotanists have been inclined to con- 
sider the flora of the Upper Devonian as of Lower Carbonifer- 
ous facies. The most abundant ferns in the Catskill belong to 
-the genus ArcTueopteris, which appeared in the Chemung and 
probably extends through the Lower Carboniferous into the Coal 
Measures. This genus is represented in the Culm of Austrian 
Silesia, Hesse, Moravia, and Silesia by several species, also in the 

*2d Geol. Surv. of Penn'a. T*. The Geology of Bedford and Fulton 
counties, p. 103. It is mentioned under the name of Jfodtola angnsUi 
Con., which is considered a synonym of A. cat^ikillensls (Van.) Hall. See 
Geol. Surv. N. Y., Pal. Vol. V., Pt. I, Lamellibranchiata II, pp. 516, 517. 

f Geol. Surv. of Canada. The fossil plants of the Erian (Devonian) 
and Upper Silurian formations of Canada, Pt. II, p. 130. 

28 
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■eToniaii aiid Lovrer CarboDiferous of Austra.Ita nud Cu- 
bouiicioua ( Coal Measures ?) of China; bo that the evitieofe af- 
forded by the most promiueDt genus of ferns would be as stronglj 
in favor of olassiog the Catakill with the Lower Carbouiferous as 
with the Chemung or Upper Devonian. 

A short analysis of the Anicriean Cutskill flora may be of some 
iuterest in connection with this subject The Catskill of New 
Xork and Pennsylvania contains, so far as reiK)rt«d, thirteen spe- 
cies, of which numl>er seven belong to the genus Arehaopt^rit. 
A few species that were described as from the Catskill have l.ieen 
omitted from the list, ovring to the fact that a more neeuntte 
knowledge of the geology of the region lias shown them to hielong 
to the Oneonta sandstone, or Chemung ; but, it is thought that 
all the species mentioneii in the following list oceur in the Catskill 
as now restricted and defined. The species are as foilowa : 

1. ATealwpterii jack»oni Dn." 

•lu 1869 Schlmiier referred with doubt Cyclo'ptertg Inekimnl Do. to 
PalisopterU tuilliiiiui (GOpp.) Stli., now .^fcfiiropieT^s <Trait* pal. v^.. 
Vol. I. p. 4TB.) Dawaou In ISTl objected to this Identlflctition, stated 
ihat [t was a distinct species snd ]iut It In what was Cbeu i-onsldered 
the sub-genua Arefumpttrig of Cyclopterix ( Fos. Plants Dov. and Up. 
SI1.. Pt. 1, p. 48.) Selilmiier in 18T4 accepted Dawson's defence of the 
validity of the species and gave It as PaUeapterU Jaekmm ( Dn.) ScIl 
(Tratt6pal. v£b.,VoI. Ill, p. 484.) In 18S3 Dawson elevated the sub-genitf 
AivlueopteTt* to generic rank aud gave some additional Infomiailni 
ahont A. jarkaonl Du. (Fos. Plants Erlan and Up. Sil., Pt. 11. p. 100.) 
Ill 1»^H it is nieLitlonfd as A. jncKfiii and (Ijrnred on p. 74 ot Dawson's 
"Geological history of plants;" while Its author in 1889 again stated 
that it is a distinct species from A. halllana (2d Geo). Surv. Penu'a, ?■, 
Vol. I, errata p. VI.) 

The Cycloiierls ]ack»onl Dn. is stated by Dawson In 1S63 
(Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc. London, Vol. XVIII, p. 319) to have 
been found at Montrose, New Vorit, which IsundoubtedlyPennsyLvania. 
Professor Hal] In I8(i3(16th An. Rep't. of the Regents of the State of 
N. Y. on the State Cabinet of Natural History. Appendix D., p. 110) 
identifies the specimen found near Montrose, Penn'a. and described by 
Vanuxem ( Oeol. N. Y., Pt. Ill, p. 193 and fig. 58 on p. 191 ) as Cyclop- 
tert« jiwAsont (?) Dn. Dawson In 1871 (Fos. Plants Dev. and Up. SIl., 
Pt. I, p. 46) wrote that "A specimen, obscure in details, but which 
must belong to this [A. rogerst Dn. 1 or the previous species [..1. halUana 
( GOpp.) Lu.], occurs In professor Hall's collection, from Montrose, Pa." 
On p. 45 Ci/ctop(«rlg Jocteont Dn, Is simply credited to the Upper De- 
vonian of N. Y., without giving the locality ; but, on p. 91, fig. 109 of 
pi. iv It Is said to be a pinna otCyclopterls (krc?«cop(erls) Jacfcaoni f rom 
Montrose, Penn'a. In the Acadian Geology, 3d ed., 1ST8, It Is stated 
on p. 547 that "large specimens [of C. Jack«OMt Dn.] occur In the col- 
lection of professor Hall from the Old Red sandstone of Montrose, New 
York." It appears from this that It was not a sinele specimen that 
was Identified as C. Jtidisont, or C. rogertl; but, that both species were 
seen from collections made at Montrose, Penn'a. 

Id explanation ot this ambiguity Dr. Dawson wrote me as follows. 
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2. Archwopteris hthemica (^orhes) Lx. 

3. ** macilenta Lx. 

4. ** minor Lx. 

5. ** ohtusa Lx. 

6. * * rogersi ( Dn. ) Lx. 

*7. ** BphenopliyllifoUa Lx. 

8. Cyclopterii valida Dn. * 

S. Dendrophycus desorit Lx.t 

3. 0. Dtctythcordaites lacoi Dn. 

X 1. Lycopodites richardsoni Dn. 

^^bruary 12th, 1891 ; ** As to the Montrose specimens I suppose all of 
tl^^in were from one place, but I may have in the first instance taken it 
^ov granted that Montrose is in New York, as the specimens sent to me 
"^'"^re In general from that state. As to the specimens from Montrose, 
* ^ my memory serves me, there were several, some of which I referred 
A. jacksoni but one showing several fronds seemed to me different, 
•'•r^d I referred It with doubt to A. rof/er«t. The specimens were re- 
'^^med to Prof. Hall and perhaps should be re-examined, more espe- 
% ally as the more recently found specimens from Scaumenac have given 
mw Information.** 

Prof. L C White in 1881 reported this species from opposite Hones- 
«le, Wayne Co., Penn'a. (2d Geol. Surv. Penn'a. G'*, pp. (53, 187), and 
^ '*"' 1882 from a cut on the D. L. and W. R. R. below Henry ville, Monroe 
., Penn*a. {Ibid,, G«, pp, 103, 320). Finally, Lesley says : "[C. jack- 
5mi Dn.] In the Chetnung-Catskill strata about Montrose, Susquehanna 
., Pa., as described by Hall" ( Ibid., P\ Vol. I, p. 174). 
In the Museum of Ckilumbia College, New York, are specimens labeled 
"*■ •-Arc^k^optc?^ iocfc^oni, from Montrose, Pa." Prof. H. L. Fairchlld, 
^larch 12th, 1891, wrote me the following note: '*The specimens of 
^^rctooptcrte >acfc»onl which you saw in Dr. Newberry's Museum were 
'^K>nected by me. These have been found at different localities through 
Susquehanna county, Pennsylvania. Most of these specimens came 
from a quarry near Montrose, Penn. They occurred at the lowest point 
In the quarry and the stratum was only touched ; but, before I knew 
itfthat part of the quarry was filled in. That was many years ago ; the 
fossils are there awaiting some one who is willing to spend the money 
to excavate for them." According to Prof. R. P. Whitfield, the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural Hist6ry, Central Park, New York, contains 
some rather fragmentary specimens labeled *' Cyclopterls jacksoni from 
Montrose, Pa." The New York State Museum of Natural History, Al- 
bany, N. Y., also contains specimens labeled '' Cycloptcris jiicksoni from 
Montiiose, Pa,** 

•On p. 830 of the Coal Flora, Vol. Ill, this species is reported by 
Lesquerenz from simply the ** Upper Devonian, Pennsylvania*'; but, on 
p. 885 It is given in the column of Catskill plants, although not men- 
tioned on p. 850 in the list of species from the different localities which 
have furnished Catskill plants. 

fThe organic nature of Detidrophyciis is in dispute, Lesquereux de- 
scribed the genus, of which D. desorll is the type, as belonging to the 
marine algae. Among the paleobotanists Dr. Newberry and Prof. Ward 
still refer it to the algae, and each has added another species to the 
genns,from the Trias ; while Sir Win. Dawson and J. Starkie Gardner 
do not regard It as of organic nature. 
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12. PtUophytoa princfp» Dn.* 

13. Rhncophi/Uum Ininealum Ls. t 

There are probably two ailtlitioiiiil varietic'S of Ar<:hteoptcriM, 
known from the Catakill of Pennsylvania, which have not beca 
given in the above list lu 1S90 Dr. Dawson, upon tie nQthority 
of Mr. 11. D. Lacoo, mentioned Archaopteris major Ls. , from the 
Lower Catskill of Meshopjjen, Penn'a.l But, Mr. Lucoe wrote 
me Febrnarj" lOtli, 1891, as follows; "The information given 
Dr. Dawson was in answer to general questions as to the fauna 
and flora of llie Catekill of northern Pennsylvania and particularly 
anything associated with or in beds near to the Dictyo-cordaite*. 
I mentioned ArviiaopterU minor Lx. , and A. minor var. major 
Lx., and very likely not that the varletj' was unpublished. It is 
a large form of ,1. Minor, separated by professor Lesquereux and 
a drawing was made of it" February 19th Mr. Lacoe wrote me 
that "Still another variety [of Archa^opierix] was described by 
professor Lesquereux, but not figured." In this last letter Mr. 
Lacoe stated that "We have Baliserttet dechenianas GOpp. from 
the Catakill of Jleshoppen, several fine drawings of which were 
made for professor Lesquereux." 

There are references to other fossil plants in the CatskiU, most 
of which are so indefinite that they possess very little value. Mr. 
Andrew Sherwocnl identified a Splwnop/iyllum allied to S. nnti/jUHm 
Dn. from the Catekill, four miles north-west of Mansfield, Tic^a 
Co., Penn'ft.S Prof. I. C. White mentJons "small ^g-like 

■This species was reported by Dr. Dawson from Jefferson, Schoharie 
Co., N. Y., and at first stated to be CatskiU butlater, upon the authorltr 
of professor Hall, was changed to the Chemung (Quart. Jour. Qeol. Soc, 
London, Vol. XVIII, p. 315 and additional note opposite p. 3SS). Id 
reference to the geological age of this locality Dr. J. M. Olarke wrote 
me, March Sth, 1891, that " The horizon at Jefferson, Schoharie Co., 
where the PgtUiphytnn prlnceps came. Is Hamilton. From there upward 
the succession Is still a question for determination." 

However, the presence of this species In New York rocks, considered 
as of Catsklll age, Is shown near the close of this paper. 

fMr. B. D. Lacoe writes me that all of the species in the above list, 
with the exception of Arch^opterie jackaoni Dn., Cyctopleris vaUdo Du. 
and PsllaphyUm prlncepa Dn. are recorded from the Catsklll without 
doubt. It Is well known that Mr. Lacoe's collection of American Pale- 
ozoic plantu, at FIttsion, Fenn'a., Is the most complete in the world; 
and, I wish to acknowledge the great assistance of this collection in 
verifying the range and distribution of the species mentioned above. I 
would also state that 1 am greatly Indebted to Mr. Lacoe (or his kind- - 
ness In sending me this data; as well as for other assistance in the -^ 
study of Devonian fossil plants. 

tCanadian Record of Science, Vol. IV., p, 6. 

J2d Geol, Surv, Penn'a. G, p. 80. 
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bodies which Prof. Clay pole suggests are spores of plants " from 
above Coxton, Lackawanna Co., Penn'a.* Professor Lesquereux 
identified a LeptdocystiSy species undeterminable, from Meshoppen, 

Penn'a. t 

One of the seven species of Archceopterisj A minor Lx. , has 
been identified by George B. Simpson from the Chemung at 
Roulette, Potter Co., Penn'a. ;t while A ohtusa Lx. is reported 
by Dr. Dawson from the Upper Devonian of New Brunswick under 
the name of Cyclopteris ohtusa (Lx. ) Dn. ? Archceopteris jacksoni 
Dn. occurs in the Middle Devonian of St. John, N. B. , the Upper 
Devonian of Scaumenac bay, Lower Quebec, and at Perry, Maine. || 

*lbld.y G^, p. 61 ; also, see p. 58. 

fifeid., 0», Cat. Geol. Mus., Pt. Ill, 1889, p. 116. 

ilhid., p. 248. Sherwood in his report on ** the Geology of Potter 
-County'* mentions the occurrence of plant stems in the Chemung gray 
shale at this locality and says that "The Carboniferous stems of reed- 
like plants, in particular, are quite numerous "(//)td., G*, p. 30.) Prof. 
Lesquereux Identified a specimen said to have been found at Towanda, 
Penn'a. as belonging to the above species (Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., Vol. X, 
p. 24). The specimen is marked ** Towanda Pa., from a boulder" and 
it is not stated whether from the Chemung or Catskill. If it came from 
the sandstone outcrops near Towanda it would belong to rocks that 
have been considered as Chemung. See the geological map of Bradford 
Co., by Andrew Sherwood, and in the accompanying report it Is stated 
that '* opposite and a little above Towanda, there Is an extensive out- 
•crop [of Towanda sandstone] containing carbonized stems of reed- 
like plants" (3d Geol. Surv. Penn'a. G, p. 38). While in 1885 Prof. 
Lesley wrote that "opposite Towanda is an outcrop of Chemung sand- 
stone 300 feet thick crowded with carbonized plant stems" (Ibid., X, 
p. XXVIII). 

JGeol. Surv. Canada. Fos. Plants Erlan and Up. Sil. Pt.II, p. 100. 

|ln 1874 Prof. Fontaine reported this species from the *' Great Con- 
glomerate " of New river, near Sewell Station, West Virginia ( Am. 
Jour. Scl., 3d ser., Vol. VII, p. 57); and also from what he then con- 
sidered Catskill shales, but later changed to Vespertine, at Lewis Tun- 
nel ( IWd., p. 578). Two years later he mentioned its rare occurrence 
in the ** Conglomerate Series" of West Virginia under the generic name 
of Palasopterte, but stated that ** Only one or two small fragments of 
this plant were found at Sewell Station with coal 9 " (Ihid.. Vol. XI, 
1876, p. 383). It is there stated that the specimens from Lewis Tunnel 
are not identical with A. jacksoni as will be seen from the following 
paragraph of the article : "I may state here that the PaUeopteris jadk- 
soni of the Conglomerate series, is the typical plant, and very different 
from the plant found at Lewis Tunnel, and given in my previous paper 
as P. ja4!ksoni, I have additional specimens from Lewis Tunnel, which 
show without doubt that, as professor Andrews has suggested, this lat- 
ter Is a new species" (Ibid., p. 384 ). In 1880 it was stated by Fontaine 
and White, in enumerating the flora of the Conglomerate group of New 
river, that "we find a small Archwopteris, very near to Dawson's Cy- 
clopteris ja/iksoni'^ (2d Geo\. Surv. Penn'a. P*, p. 12). In explanation 
of the above references professor Fontaine wrote me, March 8th, 1891, 
as follows : '*Only one specimen was found at Sewell Station and it did 
not show much of the plant. My opinion now is that it was not suffi- 
cient to determine positively the fossil as Archcuopterls jacksoni. It 
must be regarded as of doubtful position." 
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Four species, A. hibernica (Forbea) Li., A. minor Lk., A. ob- 
tuiaLx., and .4. rogerii {Dn.) Lx., are known to occur in tlie 
Pocoao or Suljconglomerate of the Lower Carbooiferoua. -1. 
iphenoplit/llt/oHa Lx. , haa been fouml in the Lower Catskill of 
Meshoppen, Pean'o., aoil A macilcnia Lx. is from Mosbopiiea 
and the Catskill of the D. L. and W. R. R. tunnel, north of Fao- 
toryville, Penn'a. Of the remaining six species PtUopkifton prin- 
reps Dn. is known in the Hamilton and Chemung of New York* 
and is reported as low as the Upper Silurian of Canada; while 
RhacophyUum iraiicatum Lx, is stated by its author to occur in 
the Subconglomerate of Tennessee.t lhiidri'phi/eu» dttorii Lx. 
occura in the Subconglomerat« of Penn'a. , and in Iowa in a clay 
that is stated bv professor Barris lo belong to the Coal Measures. I 
Ci/clopterii vulida Dn. occurs in tlie Middle Devonian of St. John, 
N. B. \i Lycopodilci ridiart/ioni Dn., is in the probable Catskill 

•Prof. I. C. WhlW) found " vegetuble fragments which resemble 
F^llophyMn princep» Dn." Ill the Upper Chemung, near Danville Sti^ 
Hon, Montour Co., Peun'ft. (ad Geol. Surv. Penn"*, G'. p. 307), 

fThls species was l)r»t given by Lesquoreux as from the "red 
all ale of the Voaperiine on ihe bluffs of the Susquehanna river above 
Plttstoii" (Sd Geol. Sur¥. Penn'a. P, Coal Flora, Vol. I, p. 312). While 
tn Vol. III. p. SKO It was stated to occur In the Catskill of Coxton Nar- 
rows, Penn'a ; but was not raeiitlonewi under the Pocono or Subconglom- 
erate of Penn'a. Mr. Lacoe wrote, February mth, that "Bhneo- 
phl/KiiHi (niiiwiHtm has hpeu founil at but one place [In Penn'a.] and 
that Is in the Catskill as placed in the Tabl.> In P. Vol. lii, and (J', pii. 
60, 61, where Prof. White mentions the A. minor to No. SOof the Coxton 
section. Prof. Lesquereux was misled by the thinnlnK out of the Po- 
cono northward, when the table In Coal Flora, Vol. II waa made, and 
the habitat of B. tTuncatum given, on p. 313, Vol. I, as Vespertine." 

JProc. Davenport Acad. Nat. Scl., Vol. Ill, Pt. 11, 1883, diagram on 
p. 164 and pp. 160, lee. 

There appears to be no evidence In support of Lesqnereux'a Statement 
that this species occurs In the Devonian of Iowa. (See, 2d Oeol. Snrv. 
Penn'a. P, Vol. Ill, p. 701 ; and, ibid.. An. Rep'i for 1886. PL I, lf)87, 
p. 483). 

IProf. Fontaine stated that '^ CycJaplerls vallda Is common" at Lewta 
Tunnel (Am. Jour. Scl., 3d ser., Vol. Vll, 1874, p. 578); but,ln 1880, It 
was not positively identified, the reference being that "More rarely we 
find B .Weuropt«ri« allied to y.^eKiMao, but. If not identical with it, a 
plant allied to Dawson's Cyclopterit valitla ( 3d Geol. Surv. I'enn'a. 
P', p. 7). In the aim ve reference it Is not quite clear whether one or 
two species are meant: but. Prof. Fontaine's letter shows that two 
species were under consideration. The professor writes " With refer- 
ence to CyctopterlM vallda, I would say that the plant found at Lewis 
Tunnel, and supposed to be It, 'did not yield a sufBclent amount of ma- 
terial to render Its Identification positive. This must then be left as a - 

doubtful C. witfda But there Is one correction that I would make 

[In reference to the account of the Vespertine flora In P'.] At the lop 
of p. T, it Is Stated that there I s found at Lewis Tunnel a Newopterlg 
allied to iV. t{ex\u)»a. This I have found to be a form of An^ixopteti*=- 
hfbcrnlca." 
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of Perry, Maine ; and, Dictyo-^ordaitea lacoi Dn. is known only 
from the Lower Catskill of Meshoppen, Penn'a. 

In the range and distribution of the species mentioned above 
some doubtfulreferences have been omitted and most of the for- 
eign localities have been ignored, because they offer no particular 
assistance in the solution of this question. The above summary 
is to be regarded as simply a preliminary one, based on published 
sccoants of this flora, which will be somewhat modified when all 
the collections of Catskill plants have been studied. Up to the 
present time the collections of Devonian fossil plants of the 
United States have been widely scattered ; no paleobotanist has 
ixwA the opportunity of studying all the material, and in fact some 
o:f the important specimens have scarcely been examined. It yet 
x>einain8 for a paleobotanist to describe the Devonian flora of the 
XJnited States as Lesquereux did the Carboniferous or as Dawson 
the Paleozoic flora of Canada. Yet, it is believed that the 
mas Arch(Bopteri8 may be regarded as including the predominant 
^em life of this period, which appeared, like the Holoptychius 
:Aiuna, in the preceding Chemung stage and has continued for a 
^Donsiderable length of time in the Lower Carboniferous. If we 
accepted Dr. Newberry*8 correlation of the Devonian and Lower 
Carboniferous and drew the dividing line at the base of the Che- 
mung stage,* then the genus Arch<jeop(eri8 might be regarded as 
characteristic of the Lower Carboniferous. But, as professor 
Williams shows in the above paper, this does not agree with an 
accurate interpretation of the typical Carboniferous section and 
the professor has given proof elsewheret that the Chemung stage 
should be included in the Upper Devonian. 

Professor Lesley has recently published an interesting note upon 
the Pocono flora, which would apparently strengthen the claim of 
classing the upper portion of the Devonian with the Lower Car- 
boniferous. The general nature of the evidence may be seen from 
the following excerpts : ' ' As this goes to press (October 23, 
1890) I received an important letter from Mr. Lacoe, of Pittston, 
Pa., saying that he has cursorily examined the contents of some 
of the boxes forwarded hy his collector of fossil plants at the 

♦See Mon. U. S. Geol. Siirv., Vol. XVI. The Paleozoic Fishes of N. 
A., pp. 23, 77, 84. 

fBull. U. S. Geol. Siirv., No. 41. On the fossil faunas of the Upper 
Devonian — the Genesee section, New York, Cliap. I; Am. Jour. Sci., 
3d ser., Vol. XXXV, p. 54. 
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Tom'3 creek, Blncksburi^ aud Price's mountain mines in Mont- 
gomery county, Va. , and lielieves tliat important consequences 
will follow a thorough alud}- of all the epecimens. This is the 
first good collection of planla from these otherwise extraoKlinary 
colli beds of the Pocono fomiat'iDn No. X. The few whicb I ob- 
tained ttiirty-five years ago at Tom's creek were enough to sliow 
Lesquereux that they were rightly placed htmMh the mJ »UaJe of 

XI The flora as a whole is nearer Devonian than Carhon- 

t/erotii in type, ,. .Those Montgomery county boxes which Mr, 
Lacoe opened thow a cumpieU «fi«ence o/ Carhonifeniu* formi. "* 

There still remain for consideration the famous plantr-bearing 
beds at Perry, Maine, which have yielded a larger uumber of 
species of fossil plants than has j'et beeu descrilied from the 
Oatskill of N. Y. and Penu'a. The geological position of this 
flora has long been in question, but the latest reference brings it 
within tlie scope of this paper. Sir William Dawaon described the 
flora and considered it as probably Upper Devonian, t an opinion 
ttiat is staled by the author in later publications witliout qualifi- 
cation. X On the geological maps of the Canadian survej' it was 
colored as Ijower Carboniferous aud said by Bailey and Matthew 
to be " a group of beds lying at or near the base of the Lower 
Carboniferous series, and chai-aclcrized by an Upper Devonian 
flora, " 5 While raoi'e recently jjrofcsaor Bailey has refcrreil it to 
the Devonian and stat«d that it most nearly resembles the Catakill 
of New York.* 

Nineteen species of fossil plants have been described from 
Perry, Maine ; the list being as follows : 

1, Anarthrocarna perryana Dn. 10. Lepidostrohuf glohotui Dn. 

2. ArcJueopterU jacktoni Dn." 11. Leplopkleeam rliomhicumTiti. 
•3dGeol. Surv. Penn'a. I", Vol. Ill, IflOO, Critical Emendatloiia,'p. 

XIII, Note. 

+Can. Nat. and Gool., Vol. VI, 1961, pp. 173-175; Quart. Jour. Geol. 
Soc. Irfindon, Vol. XVIII, 1803, p. 296, etc ; IbUl., Vol. XIX, 1863, pp. 

JGiKil. Surv. Canada. Fo3. Plants Erian and Up. Sil, Pt. II. ISSS, p. 
87 ; The Geological History of Plants, 1889, p. 107. 

gGool, Snrv. Canada. Rep't. of Progriiss for 1870-'71, p. 200. 

»Proc. and Trails. Royal Soc. Canada for 1S80, Vol, VIl, 1890, Sec, IV, 
p. 60. 

'Sjih«no()Icrl« hlU^tciickUina Dn. is liere considered as a synonym of 
A. jacktonl Dti. The reasons for llils reference are as follows: In 1869 
Scblnipor wroto "Le Si>lieiwpUrlg hUchcockUina de Dawson tepr^sente 
^vldemmeiit la fructification de ceUe espSce [CyclopterU }ack»onl]" 
(Traits pal. vCtg., Vol. I, p. 4T8.) Dawson In 1371 considered this state- 
ment and said ■■ Schirupcr suggests that my Sphenopterin hitdifockbina 
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3. Archceopteris roger8UJ)ii,yL:si, 12. Li/copodites comosus Dn. 

4. Carpoliihus lunatus Dn. 13. *' rtcJiardsoni Dn. 

5. ** siliqua Dn. 14. Psilophyton elegans Dn. (?) 
0. ** apicatus Dn. 15. '* glahrum Dn. (?) 
7. Cordaites flexuosus Dn. 16. '* princeps Dn. (?) 
S. Cyclopteris (^Platyphyllum) 17. Sphenopteris recurva Dn. 

iroic/iu Dn. 18. Stigmmna jiu^iUa J)\i. 

9. LepidodendrongaspianumDn 19. Trichoma nites JiJiculaDn.* 

Ten ol the above species are confined to Perr}' and the geologi- 
cal range of the remaining nine is given below. The range of 
Archwopterxs jacksoni Dn. was given under the list of plants from 
the Catskill of Penn'a. and New York ; while A. rogersi (Dn.) Lx. 
is in the Catskill of Penn'a. and Pocono of Va. Lepidodendron 
gaspiamim Dn. ranges from the Hamilton of N. Y. to the Subcon- 
glomerate of Ohio, and LeptopKlceum rhomhicum Dn. t occurs in 
the Lower Devonian of Campbellton, N. B., and Middle Devonian 
of Gasp6, Lower Quebec. Lycopodites richardsoni Dn. occurs in 
the Catskill of Penn'a, and Cyclopteris {Platyphyllum) brownii Dn. 

may be the fructification of one of the above ferns of the genus Arch- 
«opteriR. I regard this as quite possible, but have no direct evidence 
of it" (Fos. Plants Dev. and Up. Sll., Pt. I, p. 49.) Under the de- 
scription of the species it is further stated that ** The suggestion of 

Sohimper that this species may be founded on fertile pinnules of 

Cyclopterls of the subgenus Archaeopteris, is deserving of attention" 
{Ibid,^ p. 52); while, on p. 101 in explanation of fig. 175 of pi. XV occurs 
the statement that " This species may probably be founded on fertile 
pinnae of Cyclopterls Jacksoni. " Lesquereux in 1880 wrote ** That this 
figure represents the fructification of a species of Archwopteris is posi- 
tive, and Prof. Dawson has already recognized the accuracy of this 
reference ; but, in the absence of sterile leaflets, it is not possible to say 
to what species the fragment is referable " (2d Geol. Surv. Penn'a. P, 
Ck)al Flora, p. 304.) This opinion was re-affirmed by Lesquereux in 1884 
when he said that "This plant as figured, appears to represent fruiting 
branches of some species of Archienpt^ris (Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 837.) 
Finally, Dawson in 1889 provisionally accepts this synonomy and states 
that he "refers this fructification to ^. Jao?c«oHt, because that is the 
only species found with it." {Ihld., P*, Vol. I, Errata, p. VI.) 

♦In addition to the above list Dr. Dawson has identified specimens as 
belonging to the following genera; but, owing to the imperfection of 
the material, he has not been able to identify them specifically. 

1. Aporoxylon sp. Dn. cf. primlgailum Ung. 

2. CuperUes sp. Dn. 

3. Dfidoxylon sp. Dn. cf. ouangondianum Dn. 

4. Megaphyton ? sp. Dn. 

5. Unnamed pinnule of fern. 

fWm. Carruthers in 1872 (Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc. London, Vol. 
XXVIII, p. 351) stated that he regarded this species as a fragment of 
Lepidodendron gaapianum, and on p. 353 identified it as L. 7io/humUng. 
7ion Salter. Dawson in 1882 (Fos. Plants Erian and Up. Sil., Pt. II, 
p. 105) reaffirmed the distinctness of these two species and gave a 
synopsis of their more distinctive characters. 




in the Upper D8T<»iaii of BcRamenao bay, Lower Qa^jec. 
It ia thon^t by Dr. Dawson that three cpedes of TUIopijrtoff 
hare been found at Perry,* P. glahnm Dn., whidt jaobably 
oocnn in the Upper Silurian at Gasp^, is known in the Lower and 
Middle Derraian of Oaap6, Lower Qaebeo, and the Middle Deron- 
lan of N. B. ; P. dtgaiu Dn. Middle Derenian of Qsap6 and N. 
B. ; and P. princ^i Dn. , whoee range is given above. It will 
be noticed that tliia flora is more doaely connected with the pre- 
CaibmUerons than with the Caboniferooe floras of Canada and 
New Brunawick, whUe in the United State* it Js related abont as 
oloidy with the Lower Garboniferone as with the Cheranng and 



A reorat letter from Sir Wflllam DawscMi, in which bis viewa as 
, to the age of the Gatekill flora are expreeeed in a -rmy ooadao 
manna*, will torn va appropriate termination to thia review t^ 
that flom. The ttiggegtioa that the Devuiian flora in migrating 
BouHi and west poseibly appeared at a higher horiscm, a prindple 
that has bem freqnently observed In the atndy of marine faunas, 
would seem to offer an expUnatkm of the aomewfaat difflerent 
opinions as to the age of this flora, that are held by the several 
paleobotanists who have studied it in different geo^p^phioal areaa. 
The above sentence calls attention to the fallacy of attempting 
precise correlation for the geological formatJODS of widely separa- 
ted regions from simply liets of fossils common to the formations, 
without careful study and consideration of the stratigraphy and 
other related geological facts. This rule was probably somewhat 
overstated by Huxley, in his noteil address before the Geological 
Society of London ;t but, a concise and modem exposition of this 
and other principles for the guidance of "geologists concerning 
tbe corretatioD of formations and the interrelation of presumably 
contempomneous fossil faunas and floras " was admirably enun- 
ciated by Dr. Charles A. White in 1889.8 

Dr. Dawson's letter is gi%'en below and since its distinguished 
author has studied this flora far more carefully than any other 

•Quart. Jour. Gi-ol. Sou. London, Vol. XIX, 1803, p. 403. 

tAnnlversary Addres!<. Qimrt. Jour. Geol, Soc. London, Vol. XVIII, 
1H(I2, pp. XL-1. In panlciiiar see p, XLVI where It is stated that "For 
anything that geology or paleontology are able to aLow to the (.■ontrary, 
a Devonian fauna and flora In the Brltlfh Islands may have been con* 
temporaneous with Silurian life in North America, and with a Cartwnl- 
ferous fauna and flora In Africa. " 

^Address by professor Charles A. White, vice-president, Section E. 
In Proc. Am. As. Adv. Science, Vol. XXXVIII, pp. 223-226. 
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paleontologist it is of especial value in this discussion and deserves 
the most careful consideration. 

McOnx College, Montbeal, February 18th, 1891. 

Deab Mb. Pbosseb: — In reply to your question respecting the age of 
the Catskill Flora — species of ArchteopteriSj Cyclopteris valida, Kfuico- 
phyllum truncatum (which I think is probably founded on a torn and 
imperfect specimen of my PUUyphyllum brovmitj as Lesquereux 
himself suggested), Lycopodites rickardsoni, PsUophyton fnincepSt etc., 
etc. I would say that such a flora, if found in Canada, would certainly 
be Upper Erian, and not Lower Carboniferous, for the following among 
other reasons : — 1st. This flora occurs at Scaumenac, Bay de Chaleur, 
in beds holding PterkMhya and other Devonian fishes, described by Mr. 
Whiteaves of our survey,* and underlying uncomformably the lower 
conglomerates of the Carboniferous (Bonaventure formation of Logan). 
These beds are mostly grey sandstones and shales with some red beds at 
top, and the Carboniferous conglomerates are also red, the whole ex- 
posed in fine sections.f 2d. We have in Nova Scotia, well exposed and 
rich in plants, the lowest Carboniferous which I have called the Horton 
Series, and parts of which some of our younger geologists seem disposed, 
wrongly I think, to class with the Devonian. It contains a quite distinct 
flora (Lepidodendron carrugcUum, AneimUea acadlca, etc.), not found 
anywhere in the true Upper Devonian beds. 

These reasons I regard as conclusive, and they cause me to consider 
the beds of Perry, in Maine, true Upper Erian, though it is apparently 
not easy to separate them stratigraphically from beds of similar mineral 
character in New Brunswick, regarded as Carboniferous. 

As the Erian flora migrated from the north and east, it is possible 
that south and west its plant types may be found at higher horizons, as 
has been supposed in Ohio (Newberry, Andrews,) and Virginia (Meek, 
Fontaine,) and therefore I would not be too confident as to these, but 
would be influenced by associations of other fossils and by distinct 
species of Devonian genera. As to the Catskill region, however, there 
is I think every reason to believe that it conforms nearly to our Cana- 
dian types of the formation. Truly yours, 

J. Wm. Dawson. 

It must not be hastily concluded that if the dividing line be- 
tween the Carboniferous and Devonian be lowered from the top of 
the Catskill to its base that it will always give a precise dividing 
line. On the contrary it is doubtful if in the Appalachian Pale- 
ozoic area the line separating the Catskill from the Chemung can 
be determined with as great precision as the line between the 
Catskill and Pocono. Professor Williams has previously' called 
attention to the difficulty of separating the Chemung from the 

♦Proc. and Trans. Royal Soc. Canada, Vol. IV, Sec. IV, p. 101. 
tSee Fos. Plants Erian and Up. Sil., Pt. II, pp. 98-102. 
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Catskill in eastern New York,* and in his <<BepQrt of the Sab- 
Committee on the Upper Paleozoic (Devonic) " to the Fourth 
International (Congress of Geologists, the professor said, « The 
Catskill stage in eastern New Tork follows the Chemung fauna 
in general, but the fact that species of fish and plants which 
characterize the typical Catskill rocks have been found in strata 
having Chemung fossils above them, makes it impossible to locate 
the precise equivalency of rocks marked only by the one or the 
other of these types of fossils, "t In another publication professor 
Williams has written more fully upon this topic and the following 
quotation gives a good idea of his views at that time. < <In regard 
to the Catskill group, my studies have led me to believe that the 
Catskill red rocks of the east offer evidence of having been con- 
temporaneous with a great portion of the Upper Devonian rocks, 
and a comparison of faunas, at least, goes to show tiiat the base 
of the red beds does not form a definite and uniform horizon. . . . 
This shutting off of the sea [with its Chemung marine fauna] took 
place earlier in the eastern than in the western part of this New 
Tork-Pennsylvania area, and there is reason to believe that in 
Sullivan county. New York, it was as early as the' reign of the 
Hamilton faunas, "t 

* My field studies, the- past summer, in the eastern CatsMUs of 
Ulster and Greene counties, ^ New York, have shown the correct- 
ness of the last sentence in the above quotation. In that region, 
along the line of the Ulster and Delaware R. R. , the last marine 
fauna is composed principally of Hamilton species, above which 
are fossil plants of Hamilton facies ; then non-fossiliferous shales 
and sandstones in which the first of the reds appear ; still higher 
arenaceous shales and sandstones in which species of ArcJicBopteris 
occur ; and at the ^^ Summit*' gray and red sandstones, with some 
pebbles, but no fossils. Fifteen miles northeast, a section along 
the Kaaterskill creek and up Round Top mountain agrees in gen- 
eral with the above section ; but, differs in having a great develop- 
ment of massive conglomerates and also the Arclueopteris zone was 
not noticed. At the Great falls? of the Kaaterskill are numerous 

*Pboc. Am. As. Adv. Sci., Vol. XXXIV, 1886, p. 234. 

fAmerican Geologist, Vol. II, 1888, p. 241 ; or, Reports of the Amer. 
Comm. to the London Session of the Int. Cong, of Geologists, Pt. C, p.l9. 

tBull. U. S. Geol. Surv., No. 41, 1887, p. 27. 

JThese falls, which are also known as High falls and Big falls, are 
between three and four miles down the creek from Palenville. 
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specimens of Spirifera granulifera Hall, S, medialia Hall,* 
Chonetes coronata (Con.) Hall, and other characteristic Hamilton 
species ; above this the blue flagging stone ; then blue and gray, 
with an occasional layer of red to Palenville, at the entrance of 
the Kaaterskill Clove ; in the Clove layers of reds alternating with 
grays predominate, but also some of blue and green occur, and 
in the lower portion of the glen are the fish beds of Sherwood ;t 
then massive conglomerates alternating with grays and reds ; and 
finally, forming the upper part of Round Top, principally coarse 
gray sandstones, which Hall and Ashbumer called Pocono. X Near 
the foot of the Cascades below Haines' falls, and about four 
hundred feet below the base of the heavy conglomerate, so well 
exposed in Twilight park, in one of the bluish-gray arenaceous 
layers, are numerous specimens of Psilophyton princeps Dn. ? 
This horizon is several hundred feet above the top of Sherwood's 
fish beds and consequently would be in the midst of undoubted 
CatsMll as defined by professor Hall. ^ In this great thickness of 
rocks' careful search failed to reveal any fossils, except the fish 

♦Prof. Davis in 1883 stated that '^SpiHfer miu^onatus and medialia 
are both of common occurrence " at this locality (Bull. Mus. Comp. 
Zoology, Harvard College, Geol. Ser., Vol. I, p. 318). 

fProc. Am. Phil. Soc, Vol. XVII, 1878, p. 346. In connection with 
this section see Ashburner's interpretation in 2d Geol. Surv. Penn'a. F, 
1878, pp. 218, 219, and Prof. Hall's account in the 28th Rep't. N. Y. 
State Mus. Nat. Hist. 1879, pp. 14, 15. 

tProf. Hall in Proc. Am. As. Adv. Sci., Vol. XXIV, 1876, p. 83, and 
28th Rep't. N. Y. State Mus. Nat. Hist., p. 15; Ashburner in 2d Geol. 
Surv. Penn'a. F, pp. 218, 219. 

§In order to remove any doubts as to the correctness of this identifi- 
cation specimens were submitted to Sir William Dawson, who wrote me 
March 19th, 1891, as follows : **So far as I can make out, most of the 
plants are PsiUyphyton princeps. One seems to have sporocarps at- 
tached, and the broader stems are, I suppose, rhizomata 

Aa to the age of your specimens, — though PsllophyUm occurs in the 
Upper Devonian, I have not found beds so exclusively filled with it as 
yours seem to be, except in the middle or lower division. Perhaps it 
held out longer further south, like some other plants." 

iSee Proc. Am. As. Adv. Sci., Vol. XXIV, 1876, p. 83, where Prof. 
Hall stated that **The occurrence of this fossil [Cypricardites catskill' 
ensis] may, in my opinion, be relied on as characterizing the base of the 
Catskill formation, while the Holoptychhis marks the beds above, but 
still ia not known above the middle of the formation. " While in 1879 
Prof. Hall in describing this particular section said **0n the eastern 
face of the Catskills, in the gorge known as the Clove, the same beds 
[Catskill] have been recognized charged with the remains of Holopty- 
chiu8y similar to those of the beds near Blossburgh, Pa., and elsewhere'* 
(28th Rep't, N. Y. State Mus. Nat. Hist., p. 14.) 

'Sherwood's measured section from Palenville to the summit of Round 
Top is 3,482' (Proc. Am. Phil. Soc, Vol. XVII, pp. 346, 347); while 
Prof. Hall in discussing it said *'The section measured from Palenville, 
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fragme iid plants, above the fauun first mentioned, wliicli is 
regatili pmlmbly belonging to the Hamilton stage and certainly 

is i: , ,han the fauna of the "Ithawi group. " 

L 'partition of tliat portion of this paper relating to the 

nil :listributiou of the fossil plants, I would acknowledge 

grv,^ ^HiB, uce from data contained in the Dlrislon of Paleobotan; 
of the U, S. Geological Survey, which Prof. Lester F. Ward has 
kindly placed at my disposal 

(J. S. Geological Surrey, March 1891. 



NOT) 'EC aY THE SOUTHWEST. 

I'. J , in. Texiw, 

Thielene. r ...Ve/a Mnrh. — It is impossilile, 

owing to thb aOftne > i lack of |^ exposures, to measure by 
surface sections knes* if tlip upper Cretaceous beds in 

central Texas. An s.. ^^.lar " iidalG, however, penetrated 

2000 feel of the (i BxogjTo imnderosa mails. 

rormtinifera of m. -j;cia .. There is a fertile field for 

study on the micro-palcontol ipper and lower Cretaceous 

beds of Texiis, and some oi me ll'oi-aminifera are most interest 
ing. I have recun Ely seen a beautiful Rotalia from the uppermost 
upper Cretaceous, collected by Mr. J. S. Stone, while the Aastin 
and other chalks are abundant in undetermined forms. The JVixJo- 
laria tezana, of Conrad, belongs to the Denison beds and their 
southern continuation — the Exogyra ariettna clays. Thia form 
literally composes great masses of limestone west of El Paso, at 
Del Rio and other points on the Pecos region of Texas.^ I have 
also found it at Roanoke in northern Texas in the the ferrugihona 
sands of the Denison beds. Another form, the Tinoporut texana, 
of Roomer, occurs as the substance of a beautiful ch&lk stratum 

in Green county, to tbe top of Round Top mountain, gives an entire 
thickness of nearly 3.600' " ('Jsih Repc. N. Y. State Mus. Nat. Hist., 
p. 15.) The sura of Ashburner's totals, tor the aeversl subdivisions of 
this section, Is 3,939 ' ; but, tbe thickness of tbe red beds Is t,eS9' In- 
stead of 3,319' as given by him and In addition be counted tbe 27' of 
bed No. 145 twice (3d Geol. Surv. Peon'a. F, pp. 218, 219.) Tbe entire 
thickness of the series under consideration, extending from the top of 
the Hamilton group to the summit of Round Top, was estimated bf 
Prof. Hall to be B,800' (Proc. Am. As. Adv. Sci., Vol. XXIV, pp. 82,B3.) 
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the alternating beds of the Trinity division of the Comanche 
^t^ries, and a suite of specimens has recently been forwarded to 
^Washington for the educational series of the U. S. Geological sur- 
'V'ey by Mr. Wilson Davidson. European friends inform me that 
t^his form is very characteristic of the Aptian horizon of that coun- 
Xxy, The most remarkable foraminifer of the Comanche series, 
liowever, is the large strawberr3'-shaped form which I described 
lately in the American Journal of Science, which occurs associated 
^ith the last mentioned species in greatest abundance. I am in- 
formed by friends at GOttingen that this is a new genus. I shall 
be glad to aid any student who will undertake the systematic study 
of the Foraminifera of the Cretaceous beds of Texas.* 

Recent Indian Work-Shops of Central Texas, No country can 
present such ideal conditions for aboriginal nomadic existence as 
the lower Cretaceous hills of central Texas, and here the Coman- 
ches, HuecoS) Lipan and Kiowas for many centuries lived what must 
have been a most perfect savage life. In these plateaus and mesas 
is an extensive development of flint nodules, a clear, translucent 
variety, resembling in every lithological aspect the Cretaceous 
flints of Europe. The region has many springs and water holes, 
and near any of them can be found work-shops where the Indian 
manufactured spear and arrow heads. The prevalent method 
seems to have been to rudely fashion the nodules into *' turtle 
backs " at the flint beds usually near the escarpments of the mesas, 
and then to convey their unfinished products to the water holes 
'where they could be finally shaped at leisure. 

Near an old Comanche trail in western Travis countj^ nearly 
every flint seems to have been broken or tested, and numerous 
** failures" are found which the old school archaeologist would 
vow are perfect types of European paleolithic implements. 

I have obtained numerous evidences that their implements were 
manufactured in this century, not only from the fact that the im- 
plements are always on the surface and never buried but from 
ocular witnesses to the fact that the Comanches and other tribes 
actually used them in their warfare with the white men. 

The Tertiary basin of (he Lotaer Rio Grande. I have recently 
devoted much time to the study of the faulted mountain structure 

♦It will be gratifying t othe friends of science to know that Prof. W. 
B. Clarke of John Hopkins is undertaking a systematic study of the 
North American Cretaceous Echinodermata. Not a single group of our 
magnlflcant Cretaceous fauna lias as yet been presented in a systematic 
manner. 




and intervening Tertiary basins of the Texas-Mexican regioi^^ 
From San Aiitooio westward to Del Rio, and thence southeastward- - 
tbrough Mexico to an imlefluite disUince coastward beyond Lai 
pazoB. Slexico, included between the eastward escarpment of th- ^e 
Comanche series plateau of Comal, Uvalde, Jlcdiun and MavericHI h 
oouDties and the Santa Rosa mountain group of Mexico, at o^^eld 
elevation of 400 to 1000 feet above the Rio Grande, there are p n— — ^^ 
served mnny remnants of a grand detritol deposit of either a fres^^KIb 
water lake or a grent embajment of the gulf whiuh existe<l ic^^m 
comparatively recent Tertiarj' or Quartemarj- time. This deposit i^^ _b 
composed of Biut and limestone pebbles and boulders of materiai^ ~, 
mostly from the Comanche rocks, cemented by a calcareous mi ^i 
trix. Terraces, benches and remnental patches of this materia' — ^ 
are found around the perimeter of the whole area in great thickijeas__ -a, 

while estuarine embayments extend far up the canons of thr r* 

streams flowing into it from tiie mou tain. The cafion Rio Frio^cm 
in Uvalde county, Texas, for instant*, gives a fine view of thi=_— i 

fact. While the headwater erosion of that stream is still progress 

ing. and destroying the grand Cretaceous plateau of Edwards aud^M 
Uvalde counties, the lower half of * cai^on, from one to tJiree=^ 

miles in width, is a level valley filli i th Sfty feet of this ancient 

debris, through which the stream is now cutting. I propose the 

name Uvalde formation for this terrace and shall discuss it more — 
fully in future papers. 

The Aijt of the Simla at MnrUe fiilh and Shlnhone ridgf. 
In the American Geolooist for November 1839, I published a 
paper entitled "A Portion of the Geologic Story of the Colorado 
River of Texas," in which I assert the rocks of Marble Falls and 
the adjacent Shinbone ridge in Burnet county, Texas, to be of 
Carboniferous age. Inasmuch as my determination of the fossils 
were made by professor H. S. Williams of Cornell University, 
who is our best American authoritj' on the later paleozoic rocks, 
I was somewhat surprised to read in Dr. Theotlorc B. Comslock's 
paper on the "Geology of the Central Mineral District" in the 
First (Second) Annual Report of the Texas State Geological Sur- 
vey, that he had proved "beyond all doubt" that my conclusions 
were wrong, and that the strata at Marble falls were "Devonian'" 
aud those of Shinbone ridge "Silurian." Inasmuch as he gave no 
paleontologic or other reasons for this remarkable diversity in age 
of the same stratum, I recently revisited the region in company 
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with Dr. Cooper Curtice of the U. S. Geological Survey, and veri- 
fied my observations by collecting a large and abundant fauna of 

typical Carboniferous forms at both localities, which are one and 
the same stratum, including Zaphrentis, Productus, and other 

typical Carboniferous species, all of which are on deposit in the 

Smithsonian Institution, where they can be seen. I shall be glad to 

furnish specimens of this fauna to all interested. Dr. Comstock 

also kindly remarks that I <<hit" upon the age of the adjacent 

Burnet granite. Possessing the average amount of that humanity 

which is liable to err, especially in the study of those geologic 

specialties which are beyond my own narrow branch of the science, 

I must confess that the age of the Burnet granite is the only < < hit '' 

in the above mentioned paper wherein I missed, for I have since 

found that the overlying and contacting Potsdam sandstone is 

largely composed of this granite's debris, quartz, and feldspar and 

that TValcott's original determination of the pre-Potsdam age was 

correct 

jEolian deposits of Eddy county^ New Mexico. The main 
western escarpment of the great mesa of the Llano Estacado is 
about fifty miles east of the present channel of the Pecos river, 
which has cut down through the fine clays and sands of the Red 
beds ( Permo-Trias ) and is blowing at this contact with the hard 
Permian limestones. The prevalent winds in this extremely arid 
region are from the west, and the fine sandy debris of the Red 
beds is blown eastward until its course is obstructed by the western 
escarpment of the Llano Estacado, where it forms a long strip of 
almost impassable sands 100 miles long by ten miles wide. So 
excessive is this wind erosion in the New Mexican portion of the 
Pecos valley, that sand storms are ver^' prevalent, and I saw 
nearly ten bushels of fine sand swept from a large veranda as the 
accumulation of twenty-four hours time. 

Possible Uses of Lignite. — The manufacture of the woody, 
fibrous lignites of the Eocene beds of Texas into briquettes is the 
subject of great discussion in Texas at present. That this cannot 
be done profitably owing to cost of manipulation has been proven 
by the extensive experiments of the Houston and Texas Central 
railway company. But there are other uses to which this in- 
exhaustible mass of fuel can be put. Burned in situ the energy 
can be converted into electrical force and transmitted cheaply for 
industrial use. ** Artificial natural gas," or water gas can also be 

26 
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msLDufactured with it ami piped to leading iadustriol centers At* 
Hivial expense. Already liirge quantities are being utilized as ^3 
substitute for charcoal — which it nearest resembles in physical 
properties — in the refinement ol sugar. 
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TTic Irov. area of Mtmiesoto. Tlu:lr ilUcouen/' development, qualUiegK.^^ 
and origin, and comparison icftft tlu/ae of otiicr iron dtgtrlcU; M.-Wi c=^ 
geological map, in figitrt» and 44 plalCf; 430 pp. Bvo- By N. II. aiiK^ 

H. V. WiscHBLL, Minneapolis, 1891. (The Oeol. and Nat. Hist. Sur 

of Minn. Ballottn No. 6.) 

This Is ft work which was Instigated hy the law ot J887, rpquirlnf: 
thfl stftiR geologist to make special es ami nations for the discovery or 
any economic product, as the preface Informs us, and certainly the* 
authors have no need to apologize for not having sunk the approprla* 
tlon In holes In the ground designed to la; bare parts of strata thaK 
have not been seen before. 

The Intormatloncontainod in this volume Is ot fur greater value than ^^ 
the discovery of a new bed of Iron ore would have been, because it gives— ^^ 
the most valuable Information not only to the atailBtlclan, statesman, 
furnaceman. and mlnt^r, but especially to the class to which all of the. ■- 

above eomeforthe information which they apply to ocouomleal work 

the class ot scientific geologists. 

This work la comprehensively arranged Into eight parts and tour 

Appendices ot which Part I contains all of the valuable new researcl^ 
and the rest Is devoted to history, statistics, speculations, and lists. 
Nevertheless, so naturally do tjicse latter follow the more original re- 
search of the first part, and so exhaustive Is their treatment ot this- 
various subjects that they may also be said to directly coiitrlbut« to oui- 
knowledge. 

Especially Is this true ol Part IV which Is coneerned with the origin, 
of iron ores ; Part V, the bibliography of this subject with full cita- 
tions from all who have entered this field of theory ; and Appendix A 
which Is a disquisition favoring the theory of the precipitation of the' 
Eeewatin ores and their distribution as a sediment. In opposition to a. 
me ta somatic genesis. 

The 41 plates, including colored lithographic representations of 
thin sections (jf roeks. photographs of scenery, mai'hinery, etc., maps, 
and tables are admirably executed and worthy of the book which, 
marks an epoch In this kind of work. 

A hurried glance at Part I. which has the strongiist bearing on th» 
future Iron Industry, shows that it is divided Into seven sub-headlugs 
following a ekcteh which shows the "recenluess" of the developmeub 
of the Minnesota ores. 



i 
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"Xhe key-note of the interesting discussion of the Vermilion and 
K^ewatin ores is contained in the statement that the Vermilion magnet- 
i^'^s are embraced in the schists immediately superimposed upon the 
LaXi^urentian gneiss. They are believed to be due to hydro-thermal 
f ox-ces acting within the earth's crust on sediments and iron ores which 
^f'^re nearly in the condition of the rocks of the Keewatin series which 
i ^^ that next following the Vermilion. This fact is assumed, and the 
llowing comparative tables of the constitution of the Keewatin and 
^rmilion rocks open the subject. 

Keewatin, Vermilion. 

A chloritic mineral. A horblendic mineral. 

A sericitic mineral. A micaceous mineral. 

A feldspathic mineral A feldspathic mineral 

(generally plagioclase). (frequently orthoclase). 

Hematite iron ore. Magmetite iron ore. 

Good reason is shown for supposing that the change from chlorite to 

ornblende may take place by the loss of water and the absorption of 

^me. The evolution of the Vermilion biotite through hydrobiotite, and 

ydromuscovite, to muscovite are ascribed to hydrothermal action. The 

:hange from plagioclase to orthoclase is accounted for by heated alka- 

ine solutions reaching the mineral while under partial or complete 

ydrothermal fusion. That magnetite can result from hematite through 

^he agency of heat and moisture is taken as one of the commonest 

phenomena of metamorphism. 

The Keewatin rocks are defined as of original volcanic origin as tuffs, 
altered and deposited by the hot Keewatin ocean. 

A description of diamond drill holes near Tower, shows the frequent 
alternation of the schist with the ore and jaspityte. A well executed 
plate of four colored sections represents the studies of Dr. Hensoldt of 
some of these rocks. 

But the main point contended for, viz: that there has been a com- 
pleted cycle of evolution of the Biotite through Hydrobiotite to Musco- 
vite and back again to Biotite, that the Keewatin type has changed to 
the Vermilion and back again to the Keewatin by the recurrence of 
similar agencies, is a strong corroboration of the theory of cyclomor- 
Phism which was emphasized in a paper read before the British Ass'n 
in 1888 entitled, "The nucleal ranges of the Antilles," wherein it was 
shown that Just such complete cycles of change had been passed through 
l>y the crystalline rocks of Cuba. 

It is interesting in this connection to note the correspondence of the 

Association of red and purple jasper nodules occurring throughout the 

%reen schist with the same phenomenon described by the writer in the 

geological survey reports of Penna. and named by him "Mountain 

Creek rock," because found abundantly along the Mountain creek of 

South mountain in Cumberland, Adams, Franklin and York counties, 

^enna. In this latter region the average size of these fragments is much 

less than in Minn., but occasionally there would be found amass several 

feet in diameter. It was found also impossible to draw a distinction in 

age between the red and amethyst (or purple) quartz fragments and the 
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cnirlosing schists. The significance of the analogy is tliat if Uie writer's 
slniolure of the Soutb mnunUIn bo iiMTOci, these " quant coD^clonierate 
ai:hlst«" (as Ihoy aro also tailed by him) represent the lower or nai'ieal 
anticlinal of the complicated series of folds representing this mountain 
clialD and were oonslderod as Immediately overlying the Laurenttan 
(SfO Reports 3d Gool. Survey of Penna. Vols. C 3, C 3, and C 4), In 
Pennsylvania, however, they were not associated with Iron ores. Both 
aiMniiilarlte and native copp(>r, however, are associated on the East Hank 
or tills mountain with chlorlto schists and thin beds of the rocks named 
JiLspor by M. D. Rogers, und shown by Hunt to consist of a paste of or- 
tboclase mingled with extremely flnely divided quartz grains. Tbu cor- 
respondence between these phenomena In the Vermilion range En 
Minnesota and the oldest part of the Appalachian system in Pennsylva- 
nia Is of great Interest. 

A strong case Is made for the distinction of two periods ot brecciation 
of the Jaspllyto. The first period being at or about the time of the pro- 
duction of tlie ore and jaspllyte and the second being with mach show 
ot reason ascribed to primordial time. 

Dr. lienaoldt's argument in favor of the precipitation origin of the 
Jaspllyt« deserves to be well considered, but in view of the very impor- 
tant bearing the question of genesis has on a large series of roi;ks In the 
East It should be passed through the probation of criticism before It fs 
dually accepted. 

His plea Is In short that under a moderate magnification this rock 
constituent exhibits the " mottled " appearance peculiar to novaculft« 
nnd hol-sprlngs deposits. He finds In the quartz of the Jaspllyte the 
Hame diversity In color with rotation around an ails, and the same 
alisence of fluid enclosures as in the well known deposits ot amorphous 

He finds, however, a difficulty In the comparative uniformity and more' 
or less hexagonal outline of the gralus. His conclusion Is both 
lilausilil'! and bold. Hii imagines a snrles of volcanic Irruptions under a^ 
hrit and dcnsii' scH-watcr i^hiirgi-'l with free hydrofhlorlt, sulpliiiric iind 
otiier acids. The Iron of the magnetite In these lavas was, by reason of 
its greater specific gravity, first deposited as a fine mud, and followinf 
this the silica was deposited in drops as gelatinous silica. These drop» 
pressing upon each other effected the "hexagonal outlines" as Is tb» 
case with basaltic columns. The salts of calcium and magnesium beln^ 
of low specific gravity were transported elsewhere. Be further supposes 
that there was usually a cessation of the deposit ot the jaspllyte whl1» 
the materials of the green schist were being thrown down, but that oc- 
casionally they wore thrown down together; and that after the deposit 
of a few thin beds these were disrupted and contorted before the forma- 
tion oF the next succeeding bands. His hypotheses are Ingenious but 
cannot bo said to be fully satisfying. 

The authors feel Justified in announcing that from the widest com- 
parison of all the available data concerning the Keewatin and other ores 
" the Keewatin ores ot Minnesota as produced from the mines at Tower 
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and Ely are purer than any ores mined to any extent in the world.** 
This Is based upon the fact that one-half the ore mined is low in phos- 
phorus, and nearly one-half contains over 65 p. c. metallic iron and less 
than 0.06 p. c. phosphorus. The other half is not quite up to Bessemer 
standard, but its grades are guaranteed to run as follows : Vermilion, 
66.66 p. c, Soudan, 65. p.c. and Red Lake, 62. p. c. metallic iron. 

This is a great showing taking into consideration the high authority 
which is responsible for it. 

In the consideration by the authors of the origin of the Keewatin 
ores (p. 105), there is a contradiction of the conditions supposed by Dr. 
Hensoldt In explaining the deposition of the ores (p. 75 ). In the latter 
he speaks of the heated waters of an ocean heavily charged with hydro- 
chloric, sulphuric, and other acids, whereas the authors in the first 
citation supposed the volcanic outburst to come in contact with heated 
''^ aXkalint'^^ waters. 

In the explanation (p. 110) of the abundance of iron and silica the 
authors say *' these two minerals would have been the first to free them- 
selves from solution and appear as precipitates on the bottom of the 
sea." This does not, however, explain why such abase and such an acid 
should not, in the poetic language of the previous page, have each taken 
the partnerless other and descended to the bottom so conjugated that 
their exploitation as silicate of iron would not to-day be a remunerative 
enterprise. If it is answered that the form of iron which was ejected 
by the submarine volcano was Fe. (Fe O 2). Still a little less than 25 
p. c. of all the iron thus released would be like the silicic acid in the 
nascent state and in the most favorable condition to combine. Yet there 
is no record of any large percentage of iron silicate among these deposits. 

A similar origin is supposed for the Taconic as for the Keewatin ores. 

In the synoptical review the presence of titanium is taken in the ores 
of the Vermilion series to indicate an early eruptive origin of the ore, 
and the Vermilion itself as upper Laurontiau. The Keewatin ores are 
the chronologic equivalent of the ores of the Laureutian gneises of the 
eastern border. The Taconic (Huronian) ores consist of non-titanic 
magnetites at the bottom, Jaspilitic hematites next above, soft hema- 
tites, and titanic magnetites. The Cretaceous Ilmonites are unimportant 
in Minnesota. 

The careful compendium of views on the origin of iron ores does great 
credit to the industry and conscientiousness of the authors. Few sub- 
jects have ever received such a thorough treatment. Besides a classifi- 
cation of eighteen theories of the origin of iron ores and a tabular 
statement of the geologists who have favored each theory, there is at 
the end a digest of the views of geologists from the earliest times in 
alphabetical order, occupying 72 pages and containing all of importance 
that has been written on the subject. 

Appendix B is a reprint of a paper read before the (loologlcal Society 
of America on the Taconic Iron ores of Minnesota and western New 
England. Appendix C is a recent paper by the state geologist of 
Minnesota before the Minnesota Academy of Natural Sciences. 
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Tho wholo volume Is an oodurln^ monument lo the ability and fallb- 
fulness of It-s authors, and one of the best exanijiles In thu lan^us^e ot 
huw aoch a work ought to bo done to conform to the demands of the 
8 title and to silt Is ff tbo expectations of scleutlfle men. F. 

SutntnaiTi report of the OtologUMl Survey Dcpnrtme»t {Canada) fnr Hie 
year 1890. Octavo. Ottawa, 1801, pp. 57. By Alfri^d E. C. Selwvs, 
Deputy head and DlrccUrr. This gives tho lawf ot the new orgaDization 
of the survey as a departmentof the civil service, and a brief summary 
ot the operations ot the fourtoeD parlies which carried on the fleldwork 
during the season of 1890. 

Wo note In Mr. Tyrrell's report on northwostorn Manitoba the dis- 
covery of a phosphatle shale in the Niobrara formation containing 1T.S5 
pvT cent, ot phosphoric acid, composed largely of fragments at fish re- 
mains. He also Identities the Pierre shales and the Benton formation. 
Klagara was found on the shore ot Cedar lake, but on lake Winnipeg the 
Trenton and Utica formations only oslsi. The St. Pet*r sandstone of 
Alinnesota. and the Keowatin series of schists ot the Lake ot the Woods 
district were identiiled. One ot the important results in Manitoba is 
the dlscovury of coDslderablo deposits of amber on the west shore of 
Cedar lake mixed loosply with sand and many fragments of partly de- 
cayed wood, on a low beach. II constitutes from five to ten per cent, of 
the volume ot the whole deposit, and is estimated to amount to at least 
1.457,380 pounds. From the Dakota sandstone at Morden a flow of salt- 
water was obtained at the depth of something less than GOO feet. The 

exiienditurea of the survey for the year ending June 30, 1890, were 
a!!02.864.i!0. 

A new iHKbt for CItemlatru; a cliemiail Philosophy. By Thomab 
SrKRBV HiPNT. Third Edition, with new preface, 13mo. Selentiae 
Publishing Co., New York, 1891. 

For more than torty years Dr. Hunt has held a conspicuous position 
among tho che ml co-geologists of America, and his late works, which are 
tlie culminating results ot long researches, embody the conclusions of 
his life-work. These convictions, however, so far as they fall into the 
sphere of this volume, were many of them announced, though nob 
with full elucidation and demonstration, over thirty years ago. Since 
then great advances have been made In dynamical and chemical knowl- 
edge, and this little volume is a re-embodlment, with additional philo- 
sophical discussions, ot principles which were announced from time to 
time in tho sclcntltic journals, since 1848. 

On the BUiUifiUnl aiul OeoJoflfcol SUinificancc of clotely ttmilar Fo»sO 
Forms. Ily Dn. C. A. White, U. S. Geological Survey. (Proc. A. A. A. 
S., Vol. XXXTX, pp. 23H-243,) 

In the study ot fossil mollusoan faunas It Is frequently found that a 
few apparently Identical or closely similar forms occur In formations 
widely separated, both In time and space, while the accompanying faunas 
liave no otlicr ;tpocles In common. Ot these forms the greater number 
are inonomyarlans, though there arc also many heteromyarlans and 
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some land and fresh water bivalves and univalves. For example: 
Ostrea diluvlana Linn, from the Turonian of Europe, an Ostrea to which 
the same name has been given from the Lower Cretaceous Comanche 
series of Texas, O. barrandei Coquand and O. dllleri White from the 
Upper Cretaceous of New Jersey and California, respectively, are all so 
•closely related in form that their differences are not greater than the 
individual variations usually seen in the species of this genus. The as- 
sociated forms are all distinct. Several other examples are cited among 
Ostreidae, AvicuIidaB, Unionidse and other families, in some of which the 
forms are separated by much greater time intervals. 

The method of treating such forms will depend largely on the charac- 
ter of the work that the paleontologist has in hand and on the relative 
importance that he gives to the geological and the biological sides of his 
subject. If the investigation is purely biological without reference to 
geographical or geological distribution, these closely related forms are 
naturally regarded as belonging to the same species and are called by 
a single name. If, on the other hand, fossils are studied as an aid in 
•describing and characterizing geological formations, and a given for- 
mation yields a fauna made up of species peculiar to Itself with 
the exception of a few such forms as those under discussion, it is held 
to be admissible to treat the entire fauna as distinct and to give a new 
name to each species. 

It is believed that this method of treatment will give better and more 
•direct results in the classification of the formations of this continent, 
'and in their ultimate correlation with those of other continents, than 
would one in which biological ideas predominate. The synonyms that 
may be thus introduced are regarded as of little consequence compared 
with the resulting advantages. 

GlficHal Lakes in Canada, By Warken Upham. Bulletin of the 
'Geological Society of America, vol. li, pp. 243-276 ; March 5, 1891. A 
glacial lake, according to the use of the term in this paper, is a body of 
water bounded in part by a barrier of land-ice, as the Merjelen see of 
the present day and lake Agassiz in the closing stage of the Glacial 
period. The evidences of the former existence of glacial lakes, pent up in 
valleys and basins which had descending slopes toward the ice-sheets 
<iuring their final recession, arc comprised In five classes: (1) channels 
eroded by streams outflowing from the glacial lakes across the present 
^reat lines of watershed; (2) low cliffs eroded along the lake shores, 
commonly consisting of till ; (3) beaches of gravel and sand, often reach- 
ing continuously in a wave-formed ridge along a distance of many miles; 
(4) deltas of gravel and sand, brought into the edge of the lake by 
tributary streams; and (5) finer lacustrine sediments, brought mainly by 
the same tributaries and spread over the lake-bed beyond the deltas, but 
in part supplied by wave-erosion of the lake shores. 

The principal glacial lakes of Canada are noticed In geographic order 
from west to east. In British Columbia the *' White Silts," described 
by Dr. George M. Dawson as occurring up to altitudes of 2,300 to 2,700 
feet, and by him referred to marine deposition, are regarded by Mr. 
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Uphftm M sedimeiits laid down in glaotal laket or on lutA Meas fterou 
which the floods discharged from the tteltlng loe-eheet flowed awsy oa 
their course to the sea. GlacUl lalras in the btelns of the Fetce sod 
Athabasca rlYers» and of the Saskatchewan and Souris riven» areshowu 
to have been tributary to lake Agassis, which oorered the valley of the 
Bed riyer of the North «id the low Mea of Manitoba^ being still rspn- 
aented there by the large lakes Winnipeg, Manitoba, and Winnipegosis, 
besides others of smaller size. The area of lake Agassis is stated to 
liaye been about 110,000 square miles, or more tiian the oomblned araw 
of the five great lakes which outflow by the St. Lawrence. Its higlMit 
sliore, marked by beach ridges and rarely by low eroded ^ifls, Mr. 
Upham has traced with levelling along an extent of aboat flOO miles 
across the southern prairie portion of its area ; and Mr. J. B. Tyrrell 
has extended this examination about 100 miles farther north along tlie 
escarpments of Riding and Duck mountains. The great Lanrentisn 
lakes were also held at much higher levels than now by the barrier of tlie 
wuiing Ice-sheet, and the Canadian shores <tf these enlarged lakes sie 
very distinct in many localities n<Mrth of lake Superfor, about lake 
Huron, «id in the vicinity of Toronto. 

From surveys by Gilbert, Spencer, and others, the elevations of the 
highest glacial shore lines about the laiurentian lakes, especially lake * 
Ontario, have been ascertained continuously through long distances. Ii 
is thus found that since the departure of the ice-dieet portions of this 
lake area have undergone a differential uplifting, of increasing amount 
from south to north and northeast. The mazium rate of northward 
ascent of the old beaches is adjacent to the eastern end of lake Ontario, 
being about 5 feet per mile through a distance of more than fifty miles. 
On the area of lake Agassiz, however, where northward uplifting had 
been previously discovered by Mr. Upham, the ascent, which is con- 
tinuous along a distance of at least 400 miles from south to north, varies 
from a minimum of about six inches to a maximum of only about one and 
a half feet per mile. The levels of the Laurentian lakes in the Cham- 
plain epoch, or time of recession of the latest Ice-sheet, and the contem- 
poraneous sea level which reached along the St. Lawrence valley to 
Ogdensburgh and Brockville, near the mouth of lake Ontario, with the 
changes produced by the uplifting of the land shown to have been then 
in progress by successive beach lines, lead Mr. Upham to the conclusion 
that the altitude of the glacial outlet from lake Michigan to the Des 
Plaines river at Chicago has remained nearly the same from the Cham- 
plain epoch to the present time, while the northern and northeastern 
part of the area of the Laurentian lakes has been elevated 300 to 500 
feet during and since that epoch. 

The latest North American ice-sheet, by which these glacial lakes 
were formed at the time of its recession, is shown by Mr. Upham to 
have probably been during its culmination of greatest extent and depth 
a continuous iner de gkicc from the Atlantic to the Pacific, overtopping 
the Rocky mountains in the Peace river region, and outflowing from the 
interior portion of its area both southward and northward. The thick- 
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ness of its central belt from Labrador and the south part of Hudson 
bay westward to the Pacific varied apparently from one to two miles, 
and the area which it covered was approximately 4,000,000 square miles. 

5tratigrap?i|/ of the Carboniferous in central Iowa, By Chables R. 
^Eeyes. Bulletin, G. S. A., vol. ii, pp. 277-292, with two plates ; March 
5, 1891. A section extending 65 miles, from Harvey in Marion county 
west-northwest along the Des Moines river to the city of Des Moines 
and thence westward along the Raccoon river to De Soto, is here de- 
lineated ; and descriptions of the strata are given for the ten localities 
included within this distance. There is in general a very gentle dip 
toward the southwest. Mr. Keyes finds from careful measurement of 
the various members of the Lower Ck)al Measures, that they originally 
were more than 700 feet thick ; but they have suffered much erosion, 
and probably nowhere in this district present now so much as half of this 
thickness. They are chiefly shales, with infrequent and thin layers of 
sandstone. One exceptional bed, however, called the Redrock sand- 
stone, has a length of at least twenty miles and a width of six or seven 
miles, and attains a maximum thickness of more than 150 feet. Only a 
few very thin bands of limestone, mostly nodular and shaly, are found; 
but, though seldom exceeding ten or twelve inches in thickness, they 
constitute the most persistent horizons of the series, being recognizable 
over wide areas. 

The coal seams vary from a few inches to seven or eight feet in thick- 
ness, the average of those at present worked being between four and 
five feet. They occur as lenticular masses, from a few hundred yards 
to several miles in diameter ; and along the line of this section more 
then twenty coal-bearing horizons have been found, some of them having 
several of these lens-shaped layers of greater or less extent. The faun& 
of the section embraces about 50 genera and more than 150 species. 
.Minute molluscan shells occur in vast numbers. 

Evidence of important oscillations of level during the deposition of 
the Lower Carboniferous formations and the Coal Measures is shown by 
u neon form aties, some of which were reported by White more than 
twenty years ago. The most remarkable instance is the erosion of the 
Redrock sandstone in deep gorges and ravines, which afterward became 
filled with a coal deposit and shales. 

An introduction to the study of petrology : The igneous rocks. By Fred- 
erick H. Hatch, Pii. D., F. G. S., 43 illustrations, J2mo., 128 pp.. New 
York, Macmillan & Co., 1891. 

This is a handy compend of the characters of igneous rocks, as well 
as of the minerals of which they are composed. Its use presupposes a 
knowledge of all the customary methods of determination whether ihey 
be chemical or microscopic. It has chapters on their structure, chem- 
ical composition and alteration, as well as on their classification and dis- 
tribution in the British Isles. The work does not afford extensive refer- 
ences to literature, but it is evidently based on a wide acquaintance 
with the best authorities. It is adapted to beginners. 
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The Ctuny /'JTTnatlmi ill Uie Champlain valUy. By Ezra Braikkbd. 

Bullutin, a. S. A., vol. li, pp. 393-300, with one platn; Marcb 17, 13»1. 
This paper g;lves dotalls of seven sections of the Chazy formutlon, as II 
Is fuund (1) on Valeour Island ; (S) In the township of Chaiy, N. Y.; 
(3) on lalo La Molto j (4) In Hlghgate. Vt., and St. Armand, Que.; (5) 
111 Cornwall, Vt.; (6) at Crown Point, N. Y.; and (7) In Orwell, Vi. 
The formailon attains Its maximum observed thlchuess on Valcoiir 
Island, situated about six miles south of Plaitsburgh, N. Y., which 
Seeuia to have been hitherto unexplored by any geologist. According to 
«xact measurements the Valconr section displays an aggregate thick- 
ness of 8!)0 feet of Chazy strata which are classed under three divisions, 
named the Lower, Middle and Upper Chazy. The thickness of the lower 
part Is 33g feet ; of the middle, 350 feet ; and of the upper, 202 feel. 

The Metoiolc a»td Tertiary Insects of Nae South Wales. E. Bthebidge, 
J)'., and A. SrDREr Oliff. This paper Is No. 7, Pal^eontological 
Series, of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey of New South Wales. 
In it we have described and figured live species of fossil insects collected 
from three localities and probably two geological horlicons in Australia. 
Sa Far the palwo7«ic strata of Australia have furnished no remains of 
insects. For some lime a Llbellulold wing from beds of the Cretaceous 
Itcriod was the oldest known I'epresentatlve of Australian Insect life. 
This wing, together with a few Tertiary fragments, chiefly elytra of 
beetles, rupresente<l all that was known of the fossil Insect faunas of 
Australia prior to the publication of the present memoir. ' In this me- 
moir we have a cit'ada-llke species. ClcaiJii t lowel described from Btrata, 
|) rob ably of Trlaaaic age, occurring near the Talbragar river bt-tween 
Hudgee and Gulong. Of the remaining four species here described, a 
beetle referred to the family Biipresttdis, MeiosUgmoderma tuplea. 
comes also from the lower Mesowk', but from the Ipswich Coal Meas- 
ures at Denmark mil, Ipawlch, Queensliind. The other three species 
occur In a species of bog-Iron ore that partly occupies an old silted up 
channel cut In Tertiary lavas, and are associated with a flora of Ter- 
tiary age. The channels bearing the Insect-bearing Iron ore are 
worked for ores of tin which they contain. The locality Is known aa 
Tti« Vegetable Creek Tin-mining Field. Two plates gii'eexcellent figures 
of the species described. 

Records oj Ui€ Oeoloqical Survey of New SouOi Wales, Vol. II, Part II. 
tano. We have In this publication a number of short papers, embrac- 
ing results of obsen-atlons made in connection with the Geological Sur- 
vey of New South Wales. The titles Include The raised Beaches of th« 
Hunter River Delta ; Tite Shell-lieaps accumulated by Aborigines of the 
SouUiem Co<i«tal District ; Some beautifully formed Stone Spear-heads 
from KtnJierly; Notes on the Ounnediih Coiil-ileld : On the occurrence of 
Fish Renuiins in the Ruchi of the Drunanond Range, Centivl Queens- 
land ; Descrliillon of Stone Weapons and Iinplemcntti used by Aborigine! 
of X. S. Wales : and Dcsrrtptlnn of Two UmlescrOietl Univalves from 
the Lo'i-cr Carbon I fcrotts Rocks of N. S. WiiUs. Among the plates is one 
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devoted to beautiful illustrations of the Kimberly spear-heads, repro- 
-duced by heliotype process from drawings made by Mr. G. H. Barrow. 

A bibliography of palaeozoic Crustacea from 1698 to 1889, Inclvdirm a 
list of North American species and a systematic arrangement of genera. 
By Anthony W. Voodes. ( Bulletin No. 63, U. S. Survey, 1890, 8vo. 
pp. 177.) 

Captain Vogdes* long acquaintance with the literature of the trilo- 
bites and other Crustacea has served to produce a very valuable aid to 
students of paleozoic Crustacea, this bulletin serving them as a work- 
ing hand-book and guide to the original literature. The trilobites are 
arranged into 81 genera. The author enumerates 682 species, and gives 
^ systematic classification of the eighty-one genera, which he arranges 
in alphabetic order giving references to all the specific descriptions. 

The LOWER TAOONIO is represented by the following genera : 

<31enellu8, Affraulos strenuus, Atops, Bllipsooephalus, Bathyno- 

^us, Protypus, Liostraous, Ptychoparla adamsl, P. fltchU P. misera, 

-X*. stUy-coronata, P. teitcer, P. vulcanusj etc., Asrnostus, nobilis, A. 

-^nterstrictus, A. desideratiLS, Microdiscus, Avalonia, Oryctocephalus 

^aeanthoides spinosus, Z. typlcalis, Solenopleura bombifrons, S. nana, 

iS. harveyi, S. howleyi, Anoxnooare ( 9 ) parvum ; in Newfoundland, 

<?anada, Vermont, New York, Nevada and Utah. 

The 2d fauna, or Paradoxldes zone, appears in Newfoundland, Massa- 
chusetts and New Brunswick ; it contains the following genera: Para- 
doxldes, Agraulos ajfinis, A. socialtSy Liostraous tener, L. ottan- 
gondlanus, Ptychoparla, Unnars807\i, etc. Qo\enoi>\e\xr a, hortibifronsy S. 
comm/iinis, S. robbli, S. acadlca, Agnostus acadlcus, A. regulus, A. par- 
titus, A. vir, A. tessella, A. W7/i/>o, A. obtii8llobus,A. acutilobus, etc. Oon- 
ocoryphe balleyi, C. elegans, C. walcottl, Ctenoccphalus (Hartella) 
matthewL 

The UPPER TAOONIO, comprising the 3rd or Olenus zone is only rep- 
resented in America by Olenus utaheiisls, the 4th fauna or ParaboUna 
and PeUura zones is not known in America. The Upper Taconic in- 
cludes the Olenus, ParaboUna and Dikeloccphalus zones. 

The fifth fauna, or Dlkelocephalus zone is well represented in the Que- 
bec group of Canada, also iu Wisconsin, Nevada, Utah, Texas, etc.; it 
contains the following genera : Anomocarc, Bathuynis, Ohariocepha- 
lus, Dlkelocephalus, IllaBnurus, Ptychvparia, etc. 

The following list gives a synopsis of the genera appearing in the 
Taconic, followed by a number of species in each genus. Aglaspis 
2, AffnostuB 26, Affraulos 13, Amphion (?) 1, Anoxnooare 6, Ano- 
polenus 1, Avalonia 1, Arethusina 1, Asftphisciis 2, (and Bathyuriscus 
3) 5, (Atops 1, Dorypyue 4, and Olcnoldes o, /O,) Bathynotus 1, 
Bathyurus 18 (?), Oonoooryphe 8, (Crcplccphulus 5 f) Chariocephalus 

2, Dlkelocephalus 33, Dolichometopus 3, Ellipsocephalus 1, Ukenurus 

3, Lloydla 1, Menocophalus 4, (3fc8on<zr/^ and OlenelluB 7,) (Micro- 
discus 12 and Pcmphinaspi^ 1, 13,) Ogygia 5. Oryctocephalus 1, 
Paradoxides 12, Protypus 2, Pterocephalus3, Ptychaspis 10, Ptycho- 
parla 58, Liostraous 4, Shumardia 2, Solenopleura 9, Triarihrella 1, 
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Zaoontboldes 4, Olenus 1, Slrenuella 2 Including Ag^u)tt^la a 

The OAMBRIO or Lower Silurian Is represented by Ibe follow- 
ing genera: Acldn^pls 9, Agnoiitiis 3, Agrftulos 1, Amphion S, Ampyz 0, 
AaaphuBST, Barrandla 1, BathyurellnsB, Bathyurua 17 (9) Bronteus 

1, Oaljrmene 7, Oeraunis is, Ciiasniops 1, Dalmanltes 7. DIoiildi' 1, 
Eui'rinurna A, EiidyiQionla 1, Harpes 0. Holoiuelopiis ]. Homalunotus 
t HarpUle« 3, IllGSaua Sfl, Llchas 6, Megalaspls 2, Nileus 3. Ogyglft 2, 
Panderia 1, Proetiis 3, Remopletirides 5, Sao 1, Sphu^rexoebus 1, 
Sphteroeoryphe 2, Syrapliysurus 1, Telephus 1, Trlarthrus 5, Trtou- 
oleuaS. 

SHjITRIO or upper Silurian. Aeidaspis 5, Brontens 8, Calymone 8, 
DftliuauUcslT, Cypha«pls 3, Encrinurus S, Homalonotas 3, Illicnus 11. 
Llclias U>, PtafMOpa a, Proctus 7, Sph^rexochiiB 3, Ceraurua S. 

DEVONIO, A(7idaspU S, Urontous S, Cyphaspis », OrTPhGBus 4, 
DalmanlU's 17, Honialoiiotus 4, Lkhas 7, Phacops 0, Proetua 38, Pbae- 
Ihonldcs 4. 

OABBONIO. PhllUpBla 14, PluetbonldM 4. Qrifflthldee 6, 
Protiiis ;j, BathymetopuB i, Dalmanltes l?) 1. 

PERMIAN, 1-Ii1lllp>!la 1. 

T)i<' iion-irllobltlo genera ami impedes are catalogued In the third part 
of lilt- wurk. The author gives a systematic classification of the geDor& 
and calalogUL's 27S siH-ck's under 65 gnnera as follows : 

TAOONIO, Protooaiia 1, Lepcrdltla 3, Arlstoiioe 2, Kothoioe 1, 
Beyrlcliona 2, Hlpponlcharlon 1, Lepldllla 1, Lepldltta 2. 

OAMBBIO or Lower Silurian, ^chmlna 1, Aparchltes 3, Beyrichia, 
18, Bythoc^yprls 3, (C(/t/iere f f) (C|/tfi£r»w 3 f) (C(/Bi«TOp«is 1 f) Ecb\- 
nognntbiis i. EnWmil? 1, Ruryehllina ^, laochlllna t, Leperdltla 31, 
Lepldocoleus 1, Primltia 4, Strepula 3, Bollla 1. 

SHiUBIO or Upper Silurian, ^chmlna 1, Balrdia 1, Beyrlchia 16, 
Bollla S, Bythocyprls 1, Oeratiooarls e, Dollchopterus I, Ehirypte- 
ruB 11, Klcedinla 3, Leperdltia 15, Pterysotua 10, Macrocyprls 1, 
Polycope 1, Buuodella l, Primilla 2. 

DBVONIO; Amphlpeltis 1, Beyrichla S, Bollla 4, Bythocypria 1, Cera- 
tlocarU 3, DIptcrocarls 3, Dlthyrocarls 1, Bohlnooaiis T, EHymooaris 

2, Entomls S, EsOwrta 1, Euryptena I, I»o<Mllna 3, Klcedinla 1, Leper- 
dtOa 4, LIsgocarls 1, Moorea 1, Mesothyra 3, Octonarla 1, Paleeopslie- 
mon 1, PalKocreusIa 1, P1uinulltes3, Protolemulus i, PrlniHIa 4. Prfml- 
topsis 1, Protobalanus I, Rhlnocarla 3, Schlzodl?cu8 1, Spathlocaris 1, 
Strobelepsis 1, Stylonurus S, Strepula 3, Tropldocarls 4. Turrllepas 8, 
Ulrlchla 1, Eurypternlla 1. 

OABBONIO, AoantbotelsOQ 3, Anthrapalxmon 2, Archsocarls 
1, Ceratlocaria 3, Crj-ptozoe 1, Cyelus 1, Cyihere ? 0, Cytherelllna 1, 
Dipeltls 1, DIplostylus 1, Dhhyrocarls 1, Eetberla 1, Eurypt«rus S, 
Isoehlllna 1, Leaia 3, Leperdltia 3, Palxocaria i, Prestwlohla 1. Ra- 
chiira 1, Strlgocarls 2, Bollnurus I, Beyrlchia 3 Carbonia 3. (See note.) 

In the supplement the genera Olenoldes, Dorypyge and Angelln's 
Corynexochus In part are plaeed as synonyms of Atops of Emmons, the 
authority for this being Ford's figure of Atops trillneatus from Troy, 
N. Y. 
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The author has followed the various authorities in naming the strati- 
graphic groups to which the species are assigned. Hence appear some 
incongruities, since palaeontologists have not been agreed as to what 
names should be used for the horizons to which their fossils belonged. 
Under the guide of palseontologic distinctions these anomalies can 
nearly all be eliminated now, and various zones can be defined having 
common characters, embracing several of the old names in one zone. 
The questions of nomenclature for these zones are complicated and vex- 
atious ; but it seems to become more and more appropriate that the rule 
of priorUy should be as binding in geologic stratigraphy as in zodlogy. 
With that as a guide many synonyms which now are in conflict and an- 
noy the systematist, will drop out of the science. 

Note. Recent investigration in PalsBozoic Crustacea have added to the number 
of firenera as follows: 

Cambric— Entomis l, Pontocypris (?) 1, Ctenoholbina{n. g.) 6, Tetradella (n^.) 6, 
Bollia 2, JJrepanella (n. s:.) 5, Jonesella (u. g.) 4» Plaoentula 2, Beyrichia 1, Eury- 

chilina 7, Primitia 11, Aparchites 1, Leperditia 4, Leochilina 6. Total 57. 

Silnric— Entomis 1, Ctenobolbina 1, Aechmina 1, Octouaria 1, Bythocypris 1. 
Total 5. 

Devonic— Cytherella 1, Ctenobolbina 4, Bollia 2, Beyrichia 3, Aparchites 1. 
Leperditia 1, Aechmina 1, HaUiella (n. ar.) 1, Moorea 1, Kirkbya 3, Octonaria 5, 
Bytliocyiyris 2, Bairdia 1, Pachydomelia m. e.) 1, Barychilina (n. g.) 3. Total 30. 

Carbonic— rhillipsia 1, Pontocypris 1, Bollia 1, Beyrichia 2, Primitia 5, Leperdi- 
tia 1. Moorea 1, Kirkbya 5, Bairdia 1, (Jlrichia 2, Cypridina l, Cytlierella 2, Total 
23. Trilobites, 81 genera, 683 species. Paleeozoic Crustacea, 72 genera, 389 species. 

Trionyx from MaUa. In the Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc. Feb. 1891, Mr. 
Lydekker describes a new species of Trionyx (T. inelUensia) from the 
Miocene of Malta. The species is represented by a portion of the carap- 
ace, which, as restored, is about twelve and one half inches long and 
about twenty inches across. The species closely resembles Chitra 
indlca and the author is only prevented from placing it under this genus 
by the fact there is no known instance in Chitra of a divided first neural. 

PalCBosyops and Allied Oenera^ by Chableh Eable. (Proc. Acad. 
Natl. Sci. 1891, pp. 106-117.) This paper represents a considerable more 
comparison of the different species than has ever before been attempted; 
from this standpoint the paper is particularly valuable, if from no 
other. The author takes the trouble (?) to say that he has been able to 
compare the different specimens in the museums at Washington, Phila- 
delphia, Princeton, and New Haven, in which he is most fortunate, as 
Palceosyops has been in a most mixed-up state ever since it was first de- 
scribed. The Princeton specimen of P. j)ahvdo8us Leidy is made the 
basis of operations and, as the reviewer of this paper has said on former 
occasions, the work from the Princeton museum has been most satisfac- 
torily done. Mr. Earle thinks Leidy's P. major Is synonymous with 
P. palud4)8us Leidy; the specimens representing the former equalling in 
every particular the original specimens of the latter and hence he sup- 
presses the species P. major. He has found two different individuals 
indicated as P. paludosus Leidy; to the smaller he applies the name P. 
minory which no doubt equals some of Leidy's later P. paludosus but not 
the original. Cope's P. losvidens is dropped, as not appropriate. The 
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author also slates Marsh's clAlm that the toctb ol P. laticept Msh. hav» 
ilie Bftme sirueturo as Loldy's P. pnludoini* Is Incorrecl; tlie molar of 
the one approacbos Telmatolhcrtum Msh., the other P. pahuUmi* Lcidj*. 
Leunxephalue B. & O. becomes a synonym of TelmalolhcHum Msh which 
Is retatned. Each species Is then taken up and described in a compre- 
hensive manner. Pnlaoayopa minor, sp. nov. in which " second superior 
premolar with two external lobes; external lobes of last superior pre- 
molar equal. Iniermediaie conulcs ol trup raolara reduced, a strong 
external dugulum present." Li'miMiftuopB Msh embraces Palay/»yi>p# as 
employed by Marsh, Hmnohyus as timployed by Loidy and olliers. 
Limnohyopt laUcepn Msh., syn. with P. laficep* and £,imnohi/su« laticepit 
of Leidy. PaUemyopm mcoarhinu» Earle (Am. Nat. Jan. laui, 45): "Ko 
diastema In superior dental series, canines very small and wide-spread- 
ing, superior true molars without external cinguluni: distal extremity 
of nasal expanded." 

Ageof Uie Peace Creek flfda, Florida. Mr. W. H. Dall (Proc. Acad, 
Natl. Scl., Feb, ITth, laiil), calls these beds, from^which a considerable 
ijiimber of mammalian fossils have recently been extracted, "Older 
Pliocene." 

Baaanite from Oic Wyandotte Cave. B. Goldsmith gives an analysts 
of basanite from Wyandotte cave, Crawford, Co., Ind.; SiO„ 93.06; 
AI,0,+Fe,0„ 3.10; 11,0, 1.34; C, 0.38; CI, Trace; Sp gr.. 2.608. 
Proa. Acad. SatL Sci., Phila., 1991, p. U9. 

Dictionary ofjongiu. — By J. P. Lbblbt. (Geological Survey of Peno- 
sylvanla, P4. vol. 11, N-R, 1898, and P4, vol. Ill, S-Z, 1800. 

These two volumes are a great Improvement over the first volume 
which contained no less than thirty pages of errata. Vol. li contains 
ten and vol. Ill, thirteen pages of errata. The labor Involved In the 
production of this work cannot be everestlmatod, and while the diction- 
ary Is intended for the use of citizens of the state of Pennsylvania, it 
will undoubtedly prove more useful to the palaeontologist, being, as It 
is, an alphabetical synopsis of the entire Palaeozoic system in Pennsyl- 
vania and adjacent atatea. The work throughout is abundantly sup- 
plied with llluatrations and It Is to be regretted that they are not of 
better quality, but, however. It is understood that the appropriation by 
the state would not admit of better ones. 

Contributions to Invertebrate PaUeontology. R. P. Whitfibij). (An- 
nals N. Y„ Acad. Scl. 5, Dec. 1890, pp. 505-033.) 

Under this title Mr. Whitfield gives a very interesting description of 
a large number of species from the various horizons of the Palieozoic. 
Under " Fossils of the Erie Shales " is described a new species of Ento- 
mostracB Ariatozoc canadensis, whose carapace is one and one-balf 
Inches long and one Inch high. This, however. Is not From Ohio, hav- 
ing come, it is said, from the Trenton of Canada. Twelve well-eiecuted 
plates Illustrate the paper. 
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Lake Superiob Stbatioraphy. In your May number Dr. Lawson 
^as a criticism* of a recent paper of minef in the American Journal of 
^Science upon Lake Superor Stratigraphy, in reference to which I ask 
space for a few remarks. 

In the first place, while Lawson mentions our past and present general 
-agreement, he so emphasizes the points of difference that one would not 
become aware from the review how close this agreement really is. The 
district considered by Lawson is only one of several in the Lake Superior 
region which were discussed by me. If the criticisms were wholly true 
of that one district they would not disprove the correlations for the 
others. I am in harmony with, and understood before the appearance 
of the criticism, the four propositions^ made as to the relations of the 
nimikie, Keewatin, Ck)utchiching, and the gneiss and granite which 
lawson recognizes as Lauren tian, except that I have no knowledge 
^^^hether or not the pre-Animikie erosion is ^'the greatest in American 
Cok^eology." From the criticism, although I do not suppose this was in- 
't;«nded, one would certainly infer that there is a fundamental difference 
1 n the successions proposed by Lawson and myself. I submit a parallel 
Skrrangement of our stratigraphical columns for western Ontario, omit- 
ting major taxonomy. 

Succession in toeHem Ontario Succession in western Ontario 

according to Van Hise.^ according to Lawson.* 

NipifiTon. Keweenawan or Nipigon grroup. 

Unconformity. Unconformity. 

Animikie and Upper Aniniikie Group. 

Kaministiquia. (Possibly Huronian). 

Unconformity. Unconformity— Greatest erosion inter- 

val in American Geology. 

Keewatin in part at least, Keewatin Group, 

and Lower Kaministiquia. ( Possibly Huronian.) 

Unconformity? Unconformity? 

Contohiching. Coutcliiching Group. 

Eruptive Unconformity. Irruptive Unconformity, 

Laorentian. Laurentian System. 

The rock succession is seen to be nearly identical, with identical 
relations. Lawson says that my table presents an '^undesirable incon- 
gruity" in that the Laurentian rocks are made more ancient than the 
Keewatin, when they cut them. That I recognized that the granite- 
gneiss of Rainy lake and the Lake of the Woods cuts the Keewatin is 

*Lake Superior Stratigraphy, Andrew C. Lawson: Am. Geol., vol. 7, pp. 320-327. 

tAn Attempt to Harmonize some apparently contlictingr views of Lake Superior 
Stratigraphy, C. R. Van Hise: Am. Jour. Sci., vol. 41, pp. 117-137. 

tibid, p. 322. 

*Ibid, p. 137. 

*Ibid pp. 326-327. In this succession in the origrinal table Irruptive Unconfonnity 
and Laurentian system are transferred under Coutchichingr in order to ^ve a 
columnar arrangement. The Irruptive Unconformity and Laurentian System in 
the table are so arranged as to apply both to the Coutchichiug and Keewatin. 
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clearly indicated In tbe text of my paper.* Aside from the matter of 
the slgniflcatloti oF LaureiitiaD, the one dltTorence or importance In the 
snccesslona la that I place as a pari of the Anlmtkie the Upper Kamia- 
Istiquia and equivalent rocks. Theae Lawsoii would regard as a part ot 
bla Keowatln. But he appears to have overlooked the fact that I dls- 
tlnully suggest that between these scries there may be an additional 
untonfomilly.f 

Lawson objects to my placing the Keewatin as post-Archean and the 
Couti^hlehlng as Archeaii on the ground that both of thase have been 
Intruded by subsequent grauite-gneias which he has denominated Lau- 
rentlan. It is wholly new to me that an Intrusive which cuts two prior 
series dI rocks can give Information as to the structural relations and 
relative ages of those two aeries. Dr. Lawson would hardly think of 
binding with the Triassic ot Connecticut and New Jeraoy the adjac(.-nt 
pre-Cambrlau cryatalllne rocks becauae they are both cut by numerous 
dykes of the same age. 

On the south shore of lake Superior It has been repeatedly maintained 
by Brooks, Fumpellf, Irving, Chamberlin, and others, that the clastic 
series rest upon a thoroughly crystalline granlte-gneiss-scblst complex 
with an Intervening great unconformity. In this part of the lake 
Superior region, from their point of view, subsequent to a portion of the 
elastics, there have also been granitic and gneissic Intrusions. North- 
west of lake Superior, Lawson's work has shown that similar tntrusives 
cover large areas and Include much of what has there been designated 
as Laurent I an. Agreeing with Foster, Whitney, Wadsworlh, Herrick, 
and the published reports of Bomluger, Lawson has generalized as did 
aome of these writers, that because a part of the granite-gneiss la Intru- 
sive later Ihau the sedlmentariea, il Is all ol Ihi.* origin. 

From recent work of others, the manuscript report of which I have 
seen. It appears probable that Lawson has overlooked that northwest of 
lake Superior, as on the south shore, and not far from Rainy lake, there 
is also a granlte-gnelss-schlst complex which la more ancient than and 
served as a basement upon which the fragmcntals were deposited. Tbis 
oversight may be due either to the fact that this basement complex does 
not appear In the districts which Lawson has studied in detail, or pos- 
sibly cleavage may be so prominently developed In these districts as to 
have made It dlfHciilt to discover these relations. Because a part of tbe 
granite-gneiss northwest of lake Superior is an intrusive, Is no evidence 
that another part of It Is not more ancient than any of the sedlmentarles. 
Thus, notwithstanding Lawson's surprise, I think that there Still Is 
found a large part of the preexlstcnl basement In the Lake Superior 
region upon which the clastic series were deposited, a position which I 
do not hold dogmatically, but as according best with present evidence. 
The problem from my point of view is slmptymorecoraplen than Lawson 
has believed. All of his facts are true, as well as the like facts of Fos- 
ter, Whitney, and others, and there Is the additional great fact ot a 
granlte-gneiss-schlst complex more ancient than the recognized clastic 
•Ibid, p. 134. tlbld, p. lae. 
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series, as shown by Brooks, Pumpelly, Irving, and others. It is only 
when Lawson carries the facts of the districts which he has studied in 
detail (about 2 square degrees) over the entire Lake Superior region (30 
or more square degrees), assuming that all of the coarse, banded, in- 
tricately contorted granite-gneiss is of the same age and origin as the 
somewhat regular granite-gneiss with which he is most familiar, and Is 
consequently later than the clastic series, that I do not follow him. In 
short I accept the facts of both schools, but decline to apply the facts 
4>f one to the entire region to the exclusion of those of the other. 

It seems to me that my mistake has been in using the word Ck>utchi- 
ching to designate the schists of this most ancient schist-gneiss-granite 
complex. To this conclusion I had come before Dr. Lawson's criticism 
was published, and had determined in a forthcoming discussion of the 
pre-Cambrian of America, of which my paper was a condensed state- 
ment of a small part (and therefore gives the evidence imperfectly), to 
discard the term Coutchichlng for this place. By thus avoiding the 
implication that the Ck)utchiching is a part of the basement complex this 
series will be left to fall in its proper place as future investigation 
shows it to belong, and if it proves to belong to this fundamental com- 
plex, Coutchichlng will of course apply to its schists. In the mean- 
while there will result no such confusion as has come from the applica- 
tion of Ck)utchiching to the schistose part of this fundamental complex. 

In this connection the question arises as to the use of the term 
Laurentian. Shall it be restricted to the basement granite-gneiss, or 
shall it include the whole granite-gneiss-schist complex prior to the 
clastic series, or shall it also include the granite-gneiss of later age 
which Foster and Whitney call intrusive, which Rominger calls 
Huronian, and Lawson calls Laurentian, and which he has supposed 
is the only Laurentian? From my point of view it certainly cannot 
be applied to the last class alone, and any one of these usages of it is a 
radical deviation from the original application of the term. Logan's 
descriptions of his typical areas (Ottawa and Grenville), clearly show 
that this Laurentian is largely a bedded series of unquestionable detrital 
origin, consisting^ in large part of limestones, quartz-schists, quartzites, 
and even conglomerates. But the question as to the proper use of Lau- 
rentian is one which I avoided raising in my paper because I knew it 
was one upon which there would be difference of opinion. Lawson's 
article forces a statement of the question even if space does not permit 
an attempt to answer it. 

Lawson objects to ray use of the term Archean. It may be suggested 
in return that if my use of this term is open to criticism, Lawson's use 
of Algonkian is perhaps equally open to attack. This is a term intro- 
duced by the United States Geological Survey as a period term standing 
equivalent to Agnotozoic, proposed by Irving, to include pre-Paleozoic 
clastic series, not of the Lake Superior region alone, but for the whole 
United States; yet Lawson places the whole Algonkian as Paleozoic, 
without any reference to its original definition or to its use in previously 
published articles. 

27 
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Bui space will not here i>ennit a defense of my diajor taxonomy. At 
has been indicated, my paper was bat a part of a more extended dlseos- 
sion to appear in a forthcoming bulletin of the U. 8. Survey, and I shall 
have to be content to let the case rest until this paper is published. The 
object of my article was to emphasise points of agreement aa to actual 
rock successions in the Lake Superior region; the object of this note is 
to show that Dr. Lawson and I are mainly in harmony in this respect. 
In the matter of major taxonomy it is evident that there Is a dilferenee 
of opinion. It is a case of disagreement as to what will beat advmnce 
the geology, not only of the Lake Superior region, but of America as a 
whole. C. B. VaiffHfHB. 

Jfaditon, int.. May 9, 1991, 

Thb Appbofbiation fob thb Missoubi subvst. I notice on p. 970 
of your issue for April, that you spoke of an appropriation of $40,000 
per y^eair being made for this survey. I have seen this statement in 
other publications and do not know exactly how it arose. The appro- 
priation which has been made for us is $40,000 for tnoo years, and we 
have to defray the expenses of publication out of this, so that this is 
altogether a moderate sum, I agree with you that a small and contia* 
uous appropriation is a desideratum for the future, and I recognize that 
we cannot expect to secure large appropriations for many years in suc- 
cession. There is, however, certain fundamental work yet to be done 
in this state, which I wish to push to completion as soon as possible; 
after this is done, the small continuous appropriations will be all that 
is necessary, it teems to me, to maintain the survey as an efficient or- 
ganization. Abthub Wdtslow. 

Jefftrnun City, April 13, 1891. 

Dr. Cabpbntbr^s reply to Mr. 8. A. Miller. 

The American Geologist for July, 1890, contains two letters by Mr. 
S. A. Miller of Cincinnati, in reference to a review of bis "North Ameri- 
can Geology and Palaeontology " which had appeared in the Annai§ 
and Magazine of Natural History for the previous April. Mr. Miller 
was not pleased with this review, which he called ** a false, malicious 
and libellous article," and ho wrote a letter about it to the editor of the 
AnruiU, But instead of sending it direct to them, he asked Messrs. 
Dulau of London, who had purchased some copies of his book, to for- 
ward it to him. The terms of the letter, which was subsequently pub- 
lished in your columns, were somewhat violent ; and as Messrs. Dulau 
desired to keep out of other people's quarrels they returned the letter 
to Mr. Miller, and advised him to send it direct to the editors of the 
AniuiU. This, however, he neglected to do, and yet he now states that 
the letter was returned to him ** with a refusal to publish it ;" while he 
further comments on the ** disingenuous management " of the AnnaU, 
and *Mt8 subserviency to those nearest home.'* These statements, like 
many others which Mr. Miller has made, have no foundation in fact. 
For his letter never reached the editors of the AnnaU at all ; and he 
cannot therefore have any grounds of complaint against them about it. 
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Mr. Miller has promised on some future occasion to ** make known 
the motiveH that actuated the unwarranted attack, as I recognize the 
author as well by his feet tracks, as I would if his signature had ap- 
peared with the middle name at full length as usual.' 

It is well known to those who are acquainted with Crinoid literature, 
that this passage refers to me. But Mr. Miller is entirely mistaken ; 
for I neither wrote the review in question, nor did I know anything 
about it till some time after its publication. 

As, however, Mr. Miller imagined me to be the author of it, the in- 
temperate violence of his personal attact upon me in the November and 
December numbers of the American Geologist may be readily under- 
stood. We have unfortunately differed upon a small point of nomen- 
€;lature, Mr. Miller preferring the empirical, and I the rational termin- 
ology. The latter is In general use In Europe and Australia ; and 
it has been gradually adopted in America by Messrs. Wachsmuth and 
Springer, A. G. Wetherby, H. S. Williams, C. D. Walcott, A. H. 
Worthen, W. R. Billings, E. N. S. RIngueberg, J. F. Whiteaves and 
A. Agassiz. I am not aware that any American palaeontologists have 
used the old and purely empirical nomenclature during the last eight 
years, with the exception of Mr. Miller and his collaborator, Mr. Gur- 
ley, who are, therefore, in a somewhat isolated position ; and this may 
perhaps account for the tone of Mr. Miller's remarks upon the subject 
in pages 279-281 of your November number. Among these remarks 
there is one statement which is so absolutely untrue that I must ask 
you to allow me to contradict it. According to Mr. Miller, I have said 
that the so-called subradial plates of palaeocrinoids are **the genital 
plates,'* an assertion which he calls *' purely gratuitous, and not war- 
ranted by any of the known facts relating to crinoids." This criticism 
was not necessary, as the assertion in question was never made. But 
like many other morphologists and palaeontologists I have described the 
so-called subradial plates of crinoids as homologous with the so-called 
genital plates of urchins ; and this may perhaps account for Mr. Miller's 
very incorrect reference to the subject. It is useless, however, to look 
for a proper understanding of the morpholgical questions which are 
here involved, or even of the meaning of the word ** homologous," on 
the part of an author whose zoological knowledge is so limited that he 
tells his readers that the sponges ** are not to be regarded as any more 
highly organized than the Rhizopoda.'* 

Mr. Miller's acquintance with recent publictions on the subject of the 
Crinoidea is equally defective. On page 356 of your December number 
he quotes against me an opinion of Wachsmuth and Springer's to the 
effect that they do not understand how the five summit plates of Haplo- 
crintLS can represent the orals of a palaeocrlnoid ; and he briefly adds, 
" Neither does any other one." 

It is a pity that Mr. Miller should have committed himself to such a 
very positive statement ; for it Is not true. If he will consult the well 
known text books on palaeontology by Zittel, Hoernes, Steinmann, and 
Nicholson, and also Neumayr's Important work ** Die Stamme dee 
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Thlerreiches," he will find that the five summit plates of Haplocrinus are 
Invariably regarded as orals. But this is not all. Although Messrs. 
Wachsmuth and Springer could not accept this view in 1886, they found 
reasons for changing their opinions two years later. In the Proceed- 
ings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, for 1888, 
they published a paper entitled '* Discovery of the ventral structure of 
IVixoorintM and JBaplocrinitf, and consequent modifications In the classi- 
fication of the Crinoidea." Mr. Miller is evidently not acquainted with 
the contents of this important paper. For on page 850 the authors say, 
'* We must admit the weight of the evidence is in favor of the supposi- 
tion that the plates covering the ventral surface in JBioplocrfniw and 
AaUOQeertiMu are orals." Mr. Miller, however, seems to have remained 
in total ignorance of the fact that Wachsmuth and Springer had 
written anything fresh upon the subject of floplocrimis since 1886 \ 
while certain passages in his definitions of the families IchthyocrlnidsB,. 
TazocrinidsB, and PlatycrinidsB, show him to be equally unacquainted 
with the recent discoveries of his fellow country men, though they 
were published nearly two years before he wrote, and have a most im- 
portant bearing on the systematic arrangement of the Crinoidea, as 
indeed Is Implied in the title of the paper in question. The result ia 
that he has produced a classification of the group, of which it la 
scarcely too much to say that, like his use of the term ** subradlals,*' it 
was out of date before It was published* 

P. HXBBEBI CaBPBHTKB. 

EUm CoUege^ Windsor^ England, Afnil 20, 1891. 

A CoBBEcnoN. By an error in my paper on Lake Superior Stratigraphy,, 

the word ** younger '* appears instead of ** older*' in the eighth linfr 
from the bottom on page 322 of the American Geologist for May,. 
1891. Andrew C. Lawson. 

Berkeley, May 8th. 
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Dr. Hans Reusch has recently found, on the north side of 
the Varanger fiord in northeastern Norway, glacial Btrise and & 
formation which was originally boulder-cla}' or till, belonging to a 
period much older than the Ice age of the Quaternary era. The 
series of sandstones and conglomerates presenting these proofs of 
former glaciation arc regarded by Dahll as Permian, but Dr. 
Reusch thinks that they may be a part of the Cambro-Silurian 
system which chiefly makes up the Scandinavian mountains. The 
paper contains excellent photographic illustrations of striated 
rock fragments from the conglomerates, and of the striae and 
gi-ooves on the underlying sandstone. There were two courses of 
glacial movement, the principal one being towards the southeast. 
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<sro88ed by another towards the east. The Quaternary glaeiation 
of this district was from southwest to northeast. If the ancient 
^^ glacial period was Permian, it was probably contemporaneous, or 
nearly so, with the Permian and Carboniferous glaeiation of por- 
tions of Great Britian and Central Europe, and of South Africa, 
India, and Australia, as reviewed in the Geologist, May 1889. 

The last Legislature op the State op Washington, appro- 
priated fifty thousand dollars for a geological survey of the state. 

At the meeting in Washington, on April 21, 1891, of the 
committee on organization of the International Congress of Geolo- 
gists, the following communication was received : 

February 28, 1891. 
^aoF. H. S. Williams, 

Sec'v of Com. of Or(/a?i, Intern. Cong. Geologists. 

X>ear Sir: — The undersigned, feeling that with their radically different 

^8 from the majority of their colleagues of your committee, on the 

ost important questions concerning the coming session of the Inter- 

^^ional Congress of Geologists, they cannot aid the said majority in any 

>^y in the work of preparation therefor, hereby offer their resignations 

^:>m the committee of organization. Very truly, 

T. Steeey Hunt, 
Pkrsifor Fbazeb, 
E. D. Cope. 

Since that date Prof. Joseph Leidj and Prof. Angelo Heilprin, 

^"Cith formerly Philadelphia members of the committee on organiza- 

^n, have ceased to be such, the first through his lamented death 

the second b}' resignation. 

Rate op Coral Growth. — Prof. Heilprin (Proc. Acad. Natl. 

^i. Phila. , Jan. 27th, 1891) states that from observations re- 

^-^^ntly made in the harbor of Vera Cruz, Mexico, the annual ao- 

^^Tetion of Pontes astccoides is somewhat less than one twentieth 

^^f an inch. Observations on other species of corals have yielded 

Similar results. 

Aqueous origin of gold. — Some of the great gold quartz veins of 
Australia, are considered I)}' verj', high authorities to have been 
formed from a deposition of quartz and silica, by condensation from 
^n aqueous solution of an alkaline silicate of gold. The microscopic 
x-esearches of both Sorljv and Howitt, have shown that in the 
Tninute cavities of vein-silica, or in crystals of quartz, an aqueous 
:fluid has been found, which upon analysis has been shown to con- 
sist of water, holding sulphates and chlorides of potash, soda and 
lime in solution ; and these substances are all, earth alkalies! 
Also, in this fluid found in the minute cavities of vein-quartz, 
even free sulphuric and muriatic acids have been found, thus 
giving rise to the former possible combination of an ac^ueous solu- 
tion of an alkaline silicate of gold, with aqueous solutions of the 
hyposulphites and cholorides of gold, and the free acids being 
formed as soon as the conversion of the gold in the metallic state 



tookplaott. Fclkmlngap^tfaitllbieof i«M<Ndiig| 0v«7peon^ 
ot thiegeiieitoa&d (rtroetare of an Muiferoiis or goUtbettring qnaiti 
v«ln OMU be esgdaliied, by {Nnsumiiig tbafe tiie depoaltioii <rf tliA 
qmurts oiBie ftom wate widdi bdd •Ikaline siliestes, Mdla and 
aoids lA solntioiiy and prodf^taetod tham upon oondapgatfam of thk 
aqueooB aoliittoii, irfaleh waa then foUoned witii eryateliialioa of 
the ailica into quarte, and the aiUcated gold into metallic gold. 
And, in adcBtion to theae reaotion% the ataodated minerala found 
in the veina of quartz with gold, ma; have evidently been derived 
fkmn the veiy same aonroes. -^Dr. wSOam JBvertHe. 

It 18 TO BE BQFBD THAT THX lOLLOWDfO KXTEAOT from the 

CUvdand Leader doea not rq^reaent the average oondition of 
geological knowledge in the great state of Ohio, or at kaat among 
ita legiBlatcna. It haa long beat known that the wiae men came 
from the Bast» and Sidney Smith onoe aaid that he never realiaed 
tfala till he went west It wonld aeun tibat <«gpMKii^"«ahoiild be 
the chief employment of the atato geologiBt aooocdiBg to lb; 
Brown. 

CkxLUMBUflt ]fanAl& 
Eepresentatlve Griffia, of Lucas, has received a letter from repre> 
sentatlve Brown, of Hancock, asking for leglilatfve aetton of a irttitfr 
starlllng nalare. Mr. Brown requests tliat Mr. Griffin fntrodnce a lea^ 
lutkm providing for an Investigation of Hon. Bdward Orton» aiate fiol- 
oglst, for stating In his last report that natural gas Is filling la norths 
western Ohio. 

Dr. Ottokar Feistmantbl of Prague, died on the lOth of 

February in the 43d year of his age. 

Dr. Joseph Leidy, the eminent paleontologist, of Philadel- 
phia, president of the Philadelphia Academy of National Sciences, 
died April 30,' at his residence in that city. 
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NOTICE. 



iNiii.KK" AOAis AHiioAii. RuuJurs of the 
Ukoi.o<iiht will rticall seviinil N^fiTPiii'i-a In tin; parly numbers. Vol. I 
(1S8B), to an adept thluf who had for scvcrul years iiraL-tli-oil upon tUo 
geologists and olbur sclentisits of America with a good degree of suc- 
cess. This follow was apprtihendnd and survrd sl.i months' imprison- 
ment in the Elkhorn Jail, In Wl.iconsin, but on release resumed hla 
nefarious tricks. In January, IHK't, he stole some microscopic objectors 
from the University of Cincinnati, and under the Instigation of Prof. 
Chas. H. Gilbert, tbo police of tlio city were put upon his trail. After 
a pursuit of some woclcs, tracing liim In Indiana, Kentucky, and Ten- 




nessee, he was appreliended at Nashville, and on trial was convlctc<I and 
!iont«nced for Ave years for grand larceny, to the Siate penitentiary at 
Columbns, O. lie plea<leil guilty and adniiUed that lie was the "swin- 
dling geologist" of iiume reus aliases. 

In conHnement he made a good r<'c-or(l for liimseir and was put In 
charge of the night-schoul. lie would have been released, on account 
of good behavior, at Ihe exjilratiim iif three years «nd nine months, 
under the rules of the Ohio r«'"lteutiury, in tlie fall of ISBi, hut under 
special protestatlous of reform he was given a degree of freedom at 



Oolambns, which allowed of hit release finally "on parole" for theie- 
malnder of the term that he had to serve. He remained for a ttae 
qnietly at Columbus, as reporter for the Columbus i9ufida|f WMl 
Suddenly he appeared at Sa^naw, Michigan, In violation of his parohb 
where he attached himself to the High school principal and addrsml 
the pupils of the High school, claiming to have been a professor la 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and then connected with Saitk 
College, but preferring his present occupation of dealing In loeslli^ ai 
more remunerative. He sold the High school ten dollars worth sf 
fossils. He said he was a Busslan, descended from an eminent Basriia 
geologist, and acquainted with the most distinguished geologlata of sir 
country— (his usual story, the latter part, alas, too true! ), also that he 
Is the brother of the celebrated nihilist martyr Vera SussuUch, thslba 
had fought In the Franco-Prussian war, and had been made a oaptels, 
etc, etc Thence he went to Lansing, Mich., and the speeches he nade 
there were reported in the DeiroU TrOnme under the title — **Amb 
with a history.*' At Lansing, he claimed to b^ a mining engineer, sal 
betook himself to the Agricultural College, whera he "named the !!»• 
sils '* In the collection of that institution. 

On making inquiry as to the identity of thlsma^ with the "O.L. 
Syrski," who had been a short time before released on parole, it wis 
learned that, " in the language of the streets, Syrski has Jumped Us 
parole, beaten his boarding-house, and employer, and skipped,** with 
the incompleted sentence still hanging over his head. 

He is now again launched upon the community, to continue to Iw a 
scourgo to aciontists and amateurs. In addition to his standard way of 
roprosonting hlmsolf as a goologist (or other scientist more rarely), ss a 
Russian, of ton as deaf and dumb, and always making memoranda on 
littlo S(iuar(is of colored writing-paper which he carries in very small 
vest-pocket blocks, and taking occasion to steal valuable books, instm- 
monts, and fossils from his hosts, he now has adopted also the method of 
corresponding with scientists, especially geologists, soliciting ex- 
changes, which of course he conducts dishonestly. 

He is thus described at Saginaw ; a man of medium hight, of light 
complexion, with a light colored moustache, blue or grey eyes of great 
keenness and rather watery, and a firm Jaw, giving decision to his con- 
versation. Ills language is fluent, and free from any foreign accentor 
peculiarity. He has lost one or two front lower teeth, and looks to be 
35 or 40 years old. The attached half-tone reproduction of his por- 
trait is from a photograph taken by the Cincinnati police at the time of 
his last trial and incarceration. The negative is held by Vail Brothers. 
photographers, 254 Main street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and their price 
for a single copy is 25 cents. It is a very accurate portrait of him as 
he appean'd three years ago, as many who hav(^ suffered from his theft8 
can testify, except that he is a little more rough in his personal ap- 
pearance, in the portrait, than usual. 

Short notices of his career are given in ScU^iwc. Jan. 14, 1887, Jane 
17, '87, and in the Ameuicax Geologist, January, February, and April, 



1888, and Febuary, 1889. He has appeared under the following aliases : 
"Gratacap," "Capt. C. E. Dutton, U. S. A.," "Prof. H. S. Williams," 
"Ellis," "Ellison," "Reitz M. Vasiliez," " Vasile," "Vasilief," "Robt. 
Verrall" or " Varrall," "O. L. Syrski," "0. L. Sussulich," " Loo 
Losqueroux, Jr." (son of the late eminent paleobotanist), "W. R. Tag- 
gerd," "Prof. Cameron," and "Prof. Loveille." 

No one has yet been found who was a classmate to the swindler, nor 
has any knowledge been obtained as to the institution where he gained 
his excellent higher education. He himself declares that he is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Kief in Russia, but no inquiry seems to have 
been made into the truth or falsity of the statement. He has shown a 
familiarity with the Sclavonic languages by conversing freely with Poles 
and Hungarians in the quarries at Rondont, N. Y., in their own tongues. 

We have no vindictive feelings against the man at all, but we believe 
that we can do no better service to scientists in America than by putting 
them on their guard against strangers without good credentials, and 
arming them against "O. L. Syrski," by giving this information. 

According to latest information, a one- inch Zeiss microscopic objec- 
tive, which was on his person when captured in Tennessee, is still in 
the hands of the chief of police, Cincinnati, unclaimed. 

In August, 1887, ho procured from Rev. Arthur H. Flack, president 
of the Claverack College, Claverack, N. Y., a loan of $15 on a spectro- 
scope which he left on his hands "until he should return the loan." 
Of course the "loan " was never returned, and the stolen spectroscope 
still awaits its owner at Claverack College. 

May 15, 1891, American Geolo(ii8t. 
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Wednesday and Thursday, Jane lOtb and lltb. 



The first portion of an extensive and Val- 
uable Collection of Minerals. 



Mr. I. C. Stevens has been favored with instruc- 
tions from I. W. Rimmington, Esq., to sell by auction 
at his Great Rooms, 38 King Street, Covent Garden, 
on Wednesday and Thursday, June 10th and 11th, 
at 12:30 precisely, each day, the first portion of his 
valuable and extensive collection of minerals, con- 
taining most of the known mineral substances and 
including many extremely choice specimens of the 
rare minerals. 

For further particulars see next advertisement. 
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Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kinodom. 



NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 

CLASS-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 

Illustrated with upwards of 200 Wood Cuts. 12ino.: $1.1 0. 




as 

f»n 
lave led If tlio helief that the \h ok uiifrht he made still more useful if printed iii 
siu'h a form as to admit of its heinf? sold at a grroal ly reduce<l price. This change 
has now heen effected; hut the volume, tliongrh diminished in bulk, contains 
raiher more matter tlian the first edition. Care has been taken to make the 
Index full and accurate."— /Vom the Author* s Preface, 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

With numeious Illustrations. 16mo. : $1.10. 

"Anythinif more d fferent from and more sui)eriorto the ordinary school-bookit 
isimposMihle to imajfine. Were text-books adopted on their merits, "we should 
expect to see this one supplant all others in Physical Geography."— C%rwfMm 
Union. 

** We heartily commend this little volume to all teachers and students of physi- 
cal geography.'*— iVai^o?ia^ Journal of Education. 

SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 

With numerous Illustrations. 8vo.: $7.50. 

"We venture to predict that Prof Geikie's new volume will be quite a.s highly 
appr«H!iated on the other side of the Atlantic as on this, and on this side it wifl 
f^iM-tainly KtHp at once into the foremost rank among our standard text-ljooks."— 

London Athcnwani. 

**A nol)lc aiul masterly work it is sure to replace our more familiar 

text lMK)ks hy lis fulncsN, its freshness, ils eondeiisjition, its adiniruble illu.stra- 
lions, and its undoiihted authority."— C'/yr«.s7/a;/ Adroraie. 

** I'ndouhtedly the most thoroutrli and comprehensive work of its kind, for the 
use of sludeuLs, in existence."— />'o.s7'>/» Transcript. 

OUTLINES OF FIELD GEOLOGY, 

With numerous Illustrations. lOmo. : $1.00. 



ClIKMICAT., PllY.SICAL ANI> STRATI GRAPHICAL, 

r,v JOSKPII PKESTWICH. M. A., F.K.S.. F.G.S.. 

Correspondent of the Institute of France, Profcss<»r of (Jeolot^y in University 

Oxford. 
In 1 Vols., 8v<>., with 111 nstriit ions. 
Vol. I.-ChI'.mkal and Phvshal. Hvo.. ♦<».'i.">. 

\'()I.. II - SlKAl I(;iiAl'IllrAL AM) PHYSK AL, 8vo., $9.00. 

Tliiswork is a general treatise on ( J«'(»]«»^,'y adapted hoth for elen)entary and atl- 
vaneed students. \ <>I. I. treats ol (juestions in chenjical and pliysie:il (ieolo»fV. 
an<l special attention is jiaid to su«li suhiccf^, anionj.^ othi-rs. as liy<lro-KeoloKV. 
the ^^:eoloKicaI hearinj^s of the recent liecp-sca explorations, voU-anic <»etii«n, 
joints, mineral veins, tlie a^re of )n<»nntain ranges, and nietanior]»hisni. Vol. II. 
treats of stratij^raphy and paheoidolo^y, and touches u]) "ii Aanous theoretical 
(luestions. Tlu^ auth<»r a(l\ ocates the non-uniforiuitarian views of ^eolojjry. 

"Isvcry v;eol(»vrist \.ili tuin with interest to these pav^res aiul will render a just 
hoinak'e to tlie threat leaniinicand judicious thought which are every wliere con- 
spicuous in them." yutmv. 

MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 



SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 

RACES AND PEOPLES. 

By DANIEL O. BIJINXON, M. D. 

"We strongly recommend Dr. Brinton's 'Races and Peoplea' to both beolnners and scholars. 
We are not aware of any other recent work on the science of which It treats ih the English 
\Mima(te.**—A»iatie Quarterly. 

"His i>ook is an excellent one, and we can heartily recommend it as an Introductory manual 
of ethnology.'*— 7%^ MoniU. 

"A iuteful and really Interesting work, whleh deserves to be widely read and studied, both 
in Europe and America."— ^n'gr^cm (Eng.) Herald. 

"This volume Is most stimulating. It Is written with great clearness, so that anybo<ly can 
understand, and while in some ways, perforce, superficial, grasps very well the complete field 
of humanity."— T'Ae New York Times. 

"Dr. Brlnton Invests his scientific illustrations and measurements with an Indescribable 
cliarni of narration, so that 'Races and Peoples,' avowedly a record of discovered facts, is In 
reality a strong stinmlant to the imagination."— Philadelimia Public Ledger, 

Price, postpaid, $ i .76. 

Tlie Winnipeg Conntry ; or, RoniH it With an Eclipse Party. 

By A. ROCHESXEI^ FELLO^WT. 

' (S. H. 80UD0ER.) 

With 32 niastrations and a Map. 12<'. $1.60. 

BEADY IN JANUARY. 

THE LABRADOR COAST. 

A Journal of two Summer Cruises to that region ; with notes on its 
early discovery, on the Eskimo, on its physical geography, geology and 
natural history, together with a bibliography of charts, works and arti- 
cles relating to the civil and natural history of the Labrador Peninsula. 

By ALF»HEU8 QPIJINO F^ACKAI^r), M. D., F*li. D. 

8° about 400 pp., $3.50. 

FACT AND THEORY PAPERS. 
I. THE SUPPRESSION OF CONSUMPTION. 

By Godfrey W. Hamblet9N, M. D. 12mo. 40c. 

II. THE SOCIETY AND THE ''FAD.'' 

By Applbton Morgan, Esq. 12 mo. 20c. 

III. PROTOPLASM AND LIFE. 

By C. F. Cox. 12mo. 75c. 

IV. THE CHEROKEES IN PRE-COLUMBIAN TIMES. 

By Gyrus Thomas. 12mo. $1. 

V. THE TORNADO. 

By H. A. Hazbn, 12mo. $1. 

VI. TIME RELATIONS OF MENTAL PHENOMENA. 

I By Joseph Jastrow. 12mo. 5uc. 

VII. HOUSEHOLD HYGIENE. 

By Mary Taylor Bissell. 3 2mo. 75c. 



PERIODICALS. 

-A NEW MONTH LY.- 



Tlie International Jonmal of Microscopy and Natnral Science. 

^l.'yCS per yen.r. To Seieiioe Stibaeribers, $1 

S O I E 3sr C E . ' 

$3.60 per year. 

N. D. C. HODGES, 47 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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GEOLOGIST. 
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Aooarate Reports on Properties in Texas, Arkansas, Indian 

Territory, New Mexico, Arizona and Mexico, and 

in Southern United States. 



H. M. CHANCE. 

Coal and Iron Specialist. 

Properties examined and developed. 
Mining methods and appliances a specialty. 

418-420 Drezel Bmlding. PHILADELPKIA. 



Geologist and Chemist, 

Reports of mineral lands. 

iDTesUgations ol chemical and physical subjects. 

1042 Drexel Building. PHILADELPHIA. PA 
WALPOLE ROLAND, 

Civil and Mining Engineer, 

PORT ARTHUR, CANADA. 



Analytical Chemist ^ Assayer 

CHEMIST IN CHARGE CEOLOCICAL SURVEY OF TEXAS. 

Opt! t« Esrurtneiit. AUSTIN, TEXAS. 



Consulting Mining Engineer, 

COLORADO STATE GEOLOGIST, OURAY, COLO. 

Will .idvise upon the development and management of mines. 



EVERETTE'S MINING OFFICE, 

Pioneer Mining Office of Pacific Northwest. 

Havinj^ the Ijtrvrest permanent l)rick as.say furnaces, clieinical lal)orator>' and 
lninin^^ ofHee on the northwest eoast, with a e(»ne<'tinn of about 4.000 sanipU's of 
the ores of Alaska, British Cohmibia, Ore^^on and tlie northwest territories; and 
havin^^ made personal examinations of nearly every minim:: oamj) c»n tho Pacific 
slope ifrom California to Alaska, I am prepared to do any class of lej^ritimate and 
honest mining work, such as 

Kxamining, Engineering, Sampling and Reporting on the Value of all Min- 
eral, Coal and Fire Clay Properties, Building Stones, Earths, Assajrs and 
Analysis of Ores, "Waters, Check Samples of Ore, Pulps. 

*' Ori^anic Analysis" work, and in fact any work connected with the otltice of a 
first-lcass mining' jreolo^fist and chemist. Anv information mining men m'iv 
desire to know relative to the MINKKAL OK COAl. KKSOUKCES of the entue 
Pacifir; northwest will he honestly u'iven. Address I>K. WILLI.s JO. KVKKKTTE, 
C(ms ulting Mining Expert and Geologist, 1.318 E. Street. Tacon^a^^Va.sl^ 

Astlie Publishers of the Okolo(jist do not furnish extnus to the con- 
tributors, we will lurni.sh theiu at the followinp; rates: 

2 l*a«c.s. 4 I'ajfcs. 6 Tatfcs, 8 r.iijo.s, 10 Pa^'cs. 12 Patros, 14 Pa^ps. 16 Padres, 



2r> Copies, $1.00 $1.00 $2.2o $2.r>0 S2.75 $3.25 $,3.75 $4-25 

r>o " 1.10 2.00 2.r»o 2.7r> \\:i-> ,3.75 4.2r) c.(X> 

100 •' 1.25 2.50 3.00 3.25 3.75 4.50 4.75 r».50 

_2()0 ^ 1.50 3.00 3^.50 3.75 4.50 5.25 5.75 _ J(»oq_ 

One page will be charged same price as two i>ac:es, and three pages same as 
four. ;ind so on. Covers will cost 50 cents f«^r the first 12— all over 12 will be 1 
cent each up to 100. If 100 or more covers are ordered the lot will be at the rate 
of 1 cent each- We <lo not pay transportation chnr^^i-s, but will s<nd thein the 
cheapest way : either by mail or express. Extras will be printed on the same pa- 
penis the Geologist. 

TUE BUCKEYE V\}\\. CO., Book And .Ton Pkintkks, 

lG-18-20 Fourth St. N., Minnkai'olis, Minn. 



" THE BEST MINING RARER IN THE WORLD." 

JOINING J** ^ 



(iivcscven'thinfi: new and valuable to the Engrineer, the Miner, the Mela 
hiivist, the Investor and the general reader, who desires to understand 

TBG FOUXfPATIOKS OF WSAIrXK, 

how mctuls and nltnerals are produced, manufactured and used. 

SCIENTIFIC. POPULAR. RELIABLE. 

Subscription Price* •4.00 a Tear. 

BEST APVERTI8INC IWEPIUIW, 

The Largest Circuiation of any Teehnlcal Paper In Amerlea. 



PUBUSHBD BY 



The Scientific Publishing Company, 

Publishers and Booksellers, 

27 PARK PLACE. NEW YORK. 



Publishers of tho Bost Books in tlioir Classes s 

Thk MKTALHiKCiY OF Stekl. liowe, i^d edition) $10. 00 

Gkms AND PRKcioim Stonks OK North Amkrk'A. Kunz 10 00 

MUDKKN A.MKRI(AN METHODS OF CoPPER SMELTING, PeteTlt. 2d ediUOfl 

in /Vtw. 4 00 

The Lixiviation of Silver Ores. JStetefeldt.. 6.00 

MiNiN(; AcciDKNTs AND THEIR Prevention. Abel 400 

The Kasic Bessemer Process. Wtddiiiff 3 60 

Mixing ('ode of the Repuijlk; of Mexico. Chixm 100 

C'HK.MirAL AND (iEolo<ji<;al Kssays. Hunt, {^d Edition) 2.60 

A New Basis for ('hemistry. Hunt, (-d Edition) 2. 00 

Mineral Phvsiohmjy AND pHYSKXiRAPHY. Ilunt. {2d Edition) 600 

Systematic Mineralogy Based on a natural Classification, Hunt. 

{In Pn:ss) 

Etc., Etc.. Etc. 



Send for catalogue of Scientific and Technical Books, which will be 
MMit f'l'ce, and inquiries answered concerning the 

Best Books to Buy. 



Teehnieai and Scientific Boolcs, Magazines and Papers supplied 



Bausch & Lomb Optical Co, 



UANUFACTURERS OF 

The Leading American J 

OBJECTIVES AND ACCESSORIES. 

Fhotogiapliic Lenses, and other Optical Instnimeats, 



n Microscopes 




Mde Illuslralai Gila!o"t 



53I-S43 North St. Paul Stre 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 



1)8 «nd 50 Maiden Lt 
NEW YORK. 



noved to 4116 Elm Avenue, Philadelphia, Penna. 

INsftrty Opposlta Mamorlml Hd") 

SCIENTIFIC AND MEDICAL BOOKS, MINERALS, 
A. £. FOOTE. M. D. 




JULIUS BIEN& CO.. 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Engravers t Printers 

139 DuAoe St., New York. 

The Sutlftlleal Atiat of (Jle IJtatad St«ttf (^VVkcfj; 
llnj-dcu't AllAs ot Colorih|i>-, 
Cllunoice ICtni{\ AtUi* al the ijocb PacaUel;. 
Tlu; Geological Atluwi of Ki!w ir«inpali>r«^JtlDi>uu^( Micb- 
Ijfon, anil «l "New JerBrrj <ti»ft, np 

Tht AttoS** of iJte U. S ' nifi.iry 

Hiif^uc'k Eureka DtMi | .1,-" 

Cnnislock Lur]ii, luuj I ; "! I.L- 

Gruiiil Plalciuis ot Vcntij 

Likewise of « number of other Sdeutiflc and Oeotog^cul 



LITHOC&APHIC WOSK OF ALL KINDS EXECUTED IN 
THE BEST SrVLB OF THE ART. 



E«fi«ciBl •IwaUoo 1* (ivao tn Ctiart ui.l Map work, both Tojio- 

irapbicd «&d Geakirical. abA to tlte pr«p«.-mtign of Bdentlic 

IlitutrsUoas uf crerx duciiptiaa. Cluns. plans, eic, 

ilrawfl ta ordn and ccirmdnceil t>a mij KaJ« by 

pbt]la-tHbRsrap!ir< pmniiUr uii 

«t A d-iderofe cost. 



MAPS ENGRAVED ON STON'E OR COP! 

XUOntM* AC AMUVK' 
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